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Knowliig if fhe maafore of the man. By how 
miich we know, lo much we are. 
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The man wlio knowa not that he knowa not anght— 
He la a Ibol : no light ahall erer reach him. 
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But whoao^ knowing, knowe not thet he knowa — 
He la asleep ; go then to him and wake him. 
The tmlif wlae hoth knowa and knowa he knowa — 
GlMTe tnoa to him and nerer more forsake him. 
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THE 

SYLLOGISTIC PHILOSOPHY 

CHAPTER XII 

THE SYLLOGISTIC MUST 

§ 149. The philosophy of pure experience, as represented 
bj its greatest expositor^ David Hume^ ingenuously con- 
fesses its inability to think the I as person or to form a 
clear concept of personal identity. The philosophy of 
pure reason or pure thought, as represented by its greatest 
expositors, Aristotle, Kant, Fichte, and Hegel, has proved' 
its inability to think the I as person, because it surrenders 
the individual difference in general %aA the personal differ- 
ence in particular as unknowable, confounds the specimen 
with the species, and degrades the personal I to the im- 
personal It. With Aristotle himself, the Aristotelian 
Paradox culminates in the imperishable but impersonal 
Kovs, — with Kant, in the unknown x, a merely logical 
subject which may or may not be substance, — with Fichte, 
in a mere self-returning activity, a self-determining but in 
itself unconscious subject-object, of which personal self- 
consciousness or self-conscious individuality appears as a 
non-essential and fleeting accident, — with Hegel, in a self- 
determining notion of the notion, in which the I and the 
We are absolutely indistinguishable and both vanish as a 
mere " relation *' (Verhdltnisi) of two contradictory terms. 
Hume gives us perceptions without perception, units with- 
out their necessary universal, and illustrates the Irrational 
Antithesis of I and Not- We in its Empiricist Form ; Kant, 
Fichte, and Hegel give us pure self -consciousness without 
empirical conscious states, the universal without its neces- 
sary units, and illustrate the Irrational Antithesis of I and 

vol.. II. — I 



2 THE SYLLOGISTIC PHILOSOPHY 

Not- We in its Kationalist Form. (§ 71.) Hume represents 
the Antisthenian half, Kant, Fichte, and Hegel the Platonic 
half, of the Aristotelian Paradox (§ 79), around which 
philosophy helplessly reyolved until the rise of Darwinism 
in natural science. In this complete failure of empiricism 
and rationalism to think the I except as the It, and in 
their consequent failure to effect a rational transition from 
the I to the We, the philosophy which recognizes the 
necessary identity in difference of experience and reason 
must not decline this supreme task of all philosophy: 
namely, the task of thinking the I as person in accordance 
with the law of unit-universals. 

§ 150. Evolution is but one aspect or factor in the life- 
process of the universe, the absolute unit-universal in 
Space and Time. The other factor is involution. Nothing 
can evolve which does not live; nothing can live which 
does not evolve; evolution and life are so far equivalent 
terms. This truth is now too generally understood to 
require elaboration, much less defence, in this place. The 
world as a whole is no longer conceived as a mere mechan- 
ism, but as an organism, that is, a machine which lives 
and evolves. Spencerism, with its vain attempt to con- 
ceive and formulate universal evolution in purely mechan- 
ical terms, and therefore to ignore the immanent, universal, 
and necessary teleology on which all evolution itself 
depends, is already out of date at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. (§§ 178-183.) 

Evolution itself, however, must be contemplated under 
two aspects, as the progress to actual consequences (history), 
and as the regress to necessary conditions (philosophy). 
Being in Space and Time moves everlastingly out of the 
past into the future through the present. From the stand- 
point of the present, a Delos-isle of Time between two 
pseudo-infinitudes which in truth are but the one infinite of 
Eternity, Thought may move in two directions, forward 
into the eternal differentiation of consequences as the 
Many, backward into the eternal integration of conditions 
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as the One. In Being, the One and the Many are distin- 
goishable, but not separable ; eternal evolution of the Many 
in the One, eternal involution of the One in the Many, — 
that is the entire self-perpetuating double-process of the 
universe, so far as known, of which the current evolution- 
ism recognizes only the half. But in Thought two lines 
are possible. From some point of Time, arbitrarily chosen 
in the past, the line of evolution may be followed down 
empirieally from some proximate origin as the One (the 
homogeneous) to the present stage of development as the 
Many (the heterogeneous): this is the progress to actual 
consequences, as in astronomy, geology, biology, psychol- 
ogy, so far as these are historical. Or, from the present 
point of Time, the line of involution may be followed 
back TtUionally from the existing stage of development to 
the necessary ultimate origin, the absolute unity of the 
universe as*the Absolute I ; this is the regress to necessary 
conditions, as in the scientific philosophy which grounds 
epistemology on ontology. (Chapters XV and XVI.) Is 
such a regress made possible, nay, necessitated, by the 
foregoing reformation of the Aristotelian Paradox as the 
law of unit-universals ? That is the question we are now 
to answer. 

§ 151. The method of the rational regress to conditions 
is determined necessarily by the Apriori of Being as the 
principle of individuation. (§ 99.) That is, every speci- 
men, as a unit-universal, originates, inheres, and is differ- 
entiated, in a higher unit-universal as its own species; 
every species similarly originates, inheres, and is differen- 
tiated, in its own genus ; and so on to the swnmum genus. 
If this is a law of scientific logic (for instance, amne vivum 
ex vivo), it is only because the Apriori of Thought is itself 
absolutely determined by the Apriori of Being ; the neces- 
sities of logic are conditions of existence, and the only 
scientific classification is that which results from real gen- 
esis. The principle of the regress to conditions is that the 
specimen is conditioned by its species, the thing by its 
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kind, the indiyidual by its universal, as its eondicio gine 
qua non. That is, the species evolves the specimen and 
the specimen involves the species; the genus evolves the 
species and the species involves the genus ; the progress to 
consequences in Being is the course of evolution through 
involution, and the regress to conditions in Thought, fol- 
lowing this same course in the reverse order, is the course 
of involution through evolution. The regress itself is dis- 
covery, in that which has been evolved, of what was in- 
volved in that very evolution. For involution and evolution 
are in themselves only two co^cients or co-factors in one 
and the same life-process, complementary and essential to 
each other, neither possible without the other ; but, while 
evolution gives the aettial face presented to observation, 
involution gives the necessary reason presented to reflec- 
tion. Hence the evolutionary progress to consequences is 
teamed empirically in history, while the involutionary re- 
gress to conditions must be learned rationally in philosophy. 
The sole known method of Being is this one double-method 
of involution in evolution and evolution in involution ; the 
sole scientific method of Thought as Philosophy, that is, as 
rational regress to necessary conditions or principles, is the 
double-method of explaining evolution by involution and 
involution by evolution. In other words, because the 
Apriori of Thought is determined by the Apriori of Being, 
and because the method of Thought and the method of 
Being are thus essentially one. Thought (1) as History, 
and (2) as Philosophy, is the Elnowledge of Being, to 
ovTio^ ov ; and the unit of knowledge, the particular cogni- 
tion as such, is the percept-concept, the syllogism. 

§ 162. Every valid syllogism, which is the characteris- 
tic act of all reason in experience^ expresses at once the 
progress to consequences in the fact and the regress to 
conditions in the reason : it is the identity in difference of 
the reason and the fact. The major premise posits the 
condition or reason as a universal rule ; and this is an act 
of rational conception. The minor premise posits the con- 
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ditioned as a particular case of that role ; and this is an 
act of empirical perception. The conclusion posits the 
unconditioned dependence of the conditioned on the condi- 
tion, the necessary inherence of the unit of the minor in 
the universal of the major, as an absolute necessity in- 
Yolyed in their coexistence ; the major + the minor = the 
coDclusion, as inevitably as 3 + 6 = 8, which means is and 
must be equal. The whole Syllogism, isolating it from all 
others as prosyllogisms and assuming the truth of the 
premises, is this one act of equation, this one judgment 
combining within itself the three elements of the condi- 
tioned (minor term), the mediating or conditioned condition 
(middle term), and the unconditioned condition (major 
term) ; it is this one act of equating the reciprocal relation- 
ship of the three terms, as implicit in the premises, with 
itself, as explicit in the conclusion; it is the absolutely 
necessary equation of essential self-identity of the two 
members ; and it is an act of cognition as such — the mole- 
cule of cognition, as it were, in which the necessary rela- 
tions of the atoms as parts are the molecular constitution 
of the whole. Every judgment is an implicit syllogism, 
and every syllogism is (as above) an equation or explicit 
judgment ; both depend on the actual or assumed existence 
of the three terms, major, minor, and middle, whose inter- 
relation under that assumption, however, is unconditionally 
determined by the Apriori of Being, the unconditioned con- 
ditions of existence, the law of unit-universals. 

In this must of the conclusion, in this unconditioned 
necessity that, if both the premises are valid, the conclu- 
sion must be valid (and this must is always there, expressed 
and felt in the therefore) lies the essence of reason as dis- 
tinguished from experience, and therefore the essence of 
the syllogism as its constitutive act. Experience, or the 
perception of units (things of some kind), is the learning 
of what is : reason, or the conception of universals (kinds 
of things), is the learning of what must be ; knowledge, or 
the identity in difference of experience and reason, unites 
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the two elements under the relation of conditioned and 
condition; and their union in the percept-concept of the 
unit-universal is the only actual or possible cognition of an 
actual or possible object (something, as thing in its kind^ 
or kind in its things, or kind as thing in a higher kind). It 
follows^ therefore, that every actual or possible cognition 
has of necessity the latent or patent form of the syllogism 
as a unit-universal, which is determined to be the necessary 
form of knowledge because it is the necessary form of ex- 
istence ; the necessity is epistemological simply and solely 
because it is ontological. Consequently, the absolute must 
which conjoins the two premises, as ** antecedent," to the 
conclusion, as '^consequent," is not at bottom a necessity 
of Thought, but a necessity of Being, conditioning both 
Thought and Being alike as the absolute prius of their 
only actual or possible form : namely, the form of the unit- 
universal. In other words, the syllogistic must is the com- 
plex of those necessary organic relations, or ^ bonds," so to 
speak, by which the premises and conclusion, as atoms, are 
united and relationally constituted as a molecule, the three 
judgments as one syllogism or unit of cognition. As Sir 
William Hamilton has well expressed it : — 

*'In regard to the act of Reasoning, nothing can be more 
erroneons than the ordinary distinction of this process, as the 
operation of a faculty different in kind from those of Judgment 
and Conception. Conception, Judgment, and Reasoning are in 
reality only various applications of the same simple faculty, that 
of Comparison or Judgment. I have endeavored to show that 
concepts are merely the results, rendered permanent by language, 
of a previous process of comparison ; that judgment is nothing 
but comparison, or the results of comparison, in its immediate or 
simpler form ; and, finally, that reasoning is nothing but compari- 
son in its mediate or more complex application. It is, therefore, 
altogether erroneous to maintain, as is commonly done, that a 
reasoning or syllogism is a mere decompound whole, made up 
of judgments, as a judgment is a compound whole, made up of 
concepts. This is a mere mechanical mode of cleaving the mental 
phaenomena into parts, and holds the same relation to a genuine 
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analysis of mind which the act of the batcher does to that of the 
anatomist. It is trae, indeed, that a syllogism can be separated 
into three parts or propositions, and that these propositions have 
a certain meaning, when considered apart and out of relation to 
each other. But, when thus considered, they lose the whole 
significance which they had when united in a reasoning ; for their 
whole significance consisted in their reciprocal relation, — in the 
light which they matnally reflected on each other. We can cer- 
tainly hew down an animal body into parts, and consider its 
members apart ; but these, though not absolutely void of all 
meaning, when viewed singly and out of relation to their whole, 
have lost the principal and peculiar significance which they pos- 
sessed as the coefficients of a one organic and indiyisible whole. 
It is the same with a syllogism. The parts which in their organic 
union possessed life and importance, when separated from each 
other remain only enunciations of vague generalities or of futile 
identities. Though, when expressed in language, it be necessary 
to analyze a reasoning into parts and to state these parts one after 
another, it is not to be supposed that in thought one notion, one 
proposition, is known before or after another ; for in consciousness 
the three notions and their reciprocal relations constitute only one 
identical and simultaneous cognition.*' ^ 

§ 163. Now the peculiar problem of the syllogism is the 
problem of the must which is its essence or soul. What is 
this necessity in thought ? Is it ultimate, or is it grounded 
in a deeper necessity of being? In other words^ is the 
Apriori of Thought derived from the Apriori of Being ? 

Pure Empiricism denies any knowable necessity what- 
ever, and resolves its appearance in thought into mere 
custom, mere association of ideas, as 2k fact without a reason. 
Pure Eationalism denies any knowable necessity beyond 
thought as such, and resolves its appearance in thought into 
the result of a certain actual constitution of the reasoning 
faculty, as an ultimate fact; that is, this merely actual con- 
stitution of pure reason, by which the necessity or apodeic- 
ticity of a given judgment or a " pure a priori concept " is 



1 Lectures on Logic, 1860, p. 194. 
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sapposed to be explained, offers as, again, a fajct loithout a 
reason. 

But scientific philosophy finds knowable necessity in the 
syllogism per se^ and traces it back through a series of 
necessary prosyllogisms as the regress to conditions or 
groundSi until it arrives at the unconditioned, immanent 
alike in every single syllogism and in the nexus of prosyl- 
logisms, as already involved and given in each link and in 
the chain of links. This immanent and unconditioned 
necessity is the Apriori of Being, the law of unit-univer- 
sals, and constitutes the immanent reason of reason itself y 
the absolute ground of the possibility of intelligence as 
such in the reasoning process; for the ontological relation 
of condition and conditioned, as itself the absolutely uncon- 
ditioned, is a fact of being on which the very existence of 
reason as a process of thinking unconditionally depends. 
Beason does not make this relation, and cannot unmake it ; 
on the contrary, reason presupposes and depends on it. The 
Knowing I does not and cannot establish this relation, for 
it is only in accordance with this very relation that the 
Knowing I can be itself established as that which perceives, 
thinks, reasons, knows — it is only in accordance with the 
Apriori of Being that reason itself can be. 

Thus scientific philosophy, as epistemology grounded in 
ontology, arrives, not at a fact without a reason, but at a 
fact which is itself a reason : namely, at the Being of Reason 
itself — at the Absolute XTnit-XTniversal as the Absolute I 
— at the identity in difference of reason and experience in 
every actual or possible cognition as essentially a syllogism. 
For reason gives the condition in the major premise, expe- 
rience gives the conditioned in the minor premise, and, 
these once given, knowledge gives the necessary or absolutely 
unconditioned conclusion : that is, every valid syllogism is 
an existent cognition as a given fact in consciousness, and 
its own content as unconditioned dependence of the condi- 
tioned on its condition is at once a/o^ of exist&nce and the 
ultimatOi absolute, unconditioned reason of that fact. This 
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oonstitation of the syllogism, as a knowledge of being 
which is itself being, is what it is simply because it cannot 
be otherwise; and its existence as the absolutely uncon- 
ditioned form of every actual cognition is itself the 
existence of human knowledge. 

§ 164. Empiricism, as we have said^ denies any know- 
able necessity whateyer in human knowledge. Hume has 
been already quoted above (§ 54) as holding that ^'the 
understanding never observes any real connection among 
objects,'' and that ''even the union of cause and effect, 
when closely examined, resolves itself into a customary 
association of ideas." It is strangely obtuse in so acute a 
thinker not to perceive that the " customary association of 
ideas " itself presupposes unity, universality, and persistent 
identity in that which associates the ideas and acquires a 
permanent custom of associating them. This is a necessary 
condition immanent in the very act of ''association'' as 
such, beyond which mere act, however, Hume does not 
look at all, and into which he does not look deeply enough 
to see what it does and must contain. " Association " can 
unite separate states solely through unity in that which 
associates ; "custom," as a habit of associating, is a repeti- 
tion of acts which must be referred to one and the same 
agent; and the "understanding," if it is to be more than an 
intuitive but unretentive and non-associative mirror, does 
and must "observe" this unconditioned dependence of the 
conditioned on the condition as a " real connection among 
objects," in order to render comprehensible even the 
"association of ideas." 

In the final edition of his "First Principles," in the 
"Postscript to Part I" (dated March, 1899), Mr. Herbert 
Spencer holds that "knowledge involves the three elements, 
Belationj Difference^ Likenessy" and that "unconditioned 
existence, of which no one of these can be affirmed without 
contradiction, consequently does not present a subject- 
matter for knowledge." That is, we cannot know the 
existence of anything unconditioned. Yet, in this veiy 
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postscript, Spencer himself refers to a previous section 
which says : ^* Before it can constitute a piece of knowledge 
or even become an idea, a mental state must be known not 
only as separate in kind or quality from certain foregoing 
states to which it is known as related by succession, but it 
must also be known as of the same kind or quality with 
certain other foregoing states.'' That is, we cannot know 
even the existence of a " piece of knowledge," an " idea," 
or a '' mental state/' unless we know the existence of its 
unconditioned similarity to foregoing states. In short, 
combining these positions, we cannot, and yet we do and 
musty know the existence of this similarity as uncon- 
ditioned. 

Similar contradictions lie in every other denial of the 
possibility of knowing the existence of the unconditioned 
or absolute element in human knowledge. For this very 
denial of possibility is in itself an affirmation of uncondi- 
tioned necessity. That is, if S cannot be R, it must be 
Not-R. Impossibility and necessity are the only two forms 
of the unconditioned as such; if we know either in any 
case whatever, we "know the existence of the uncondi- 
tioned." In these self-contradictions of Hume and Spen- 
cer, which can be matched in every empiricist writer, 
empiricism refutes and annihilates itself as rational 
thinking. 

§ 155. Rationalism, in its turn, denies any knowable 
necessity beyond the actual constitution of the reasoning 
faculty, as in itself the ultimate and absolute ground of all 
necessity we can know. According to its way of thinking, 
the relation of condition and conditioned is itself merely a 
thought-relation, determined solely by the nature of the 
human intelligence as such ; it is a purely subjective form, 
imposed on the otherwise formless but equally subjective 
matter of experience by a cognitive faculty whose exist- 
ence is an absolutely inexplicable fact ; it is the essential 
relation which determines the reasoning process, but has 
no origin extraneous to the spontaneity of the reasoning 
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faculty itself. In other words, there is an Apriori of 
Thought, which consists in forms that are the necessary 
conditions of experience^ but there is no Apriori of Being as 
necessary conditions of reason : things in themselves are un- 
knowable, and can have therefore, no knowable conditions. 
In other words still, the only necessity which is knowable 
by man is always subjective and never objective, — always 
grounded in the merely actual constitution of the subject 
as its ultimate origin, never grounded in a necessary consti- 
tution of the object per se as co-determinant factor in all 
cognition of the object by the subject. Consequently, 
while rationalism posits in reason alone all the necessary 
conditions of thought as cognition or experience (Apriori 
of Thought), it posits in reason itself merely an actual con- 
stitution, and denies that any explanation of this actual 
constitution can be discovered in any necessary conditions 
of its existence (Apriori of Being). It thus conceives hu- 
man reason as a complete organism in itself, absolutely cut 
ofL from all being but its own, touching nowhere an exist- 
ence which does not depend upon itself, and finding know- 
able independent existence beyond itself neither as units 
(things in themselves) nor as universals (conditions of ex- 
istence in general) ; it absorbs into this exclusive subjec- 
tivity all things as mere phaenomena, and all conditions 
of things, even Space and Time themselves, as mere forms 
of these phaenomena. It follows, of course, that consist- 
ent rationalism is absolute subjectivism, and that consistent 
subjectivism is absolute solipsism; but this consequence 
must not delay us here. 

With great clearness and precision, Kant has expressed 
this principle of the exclusive subjectivity of all knowable 
necessity as follows : — 

« In cor reason, considered subjectively as a human faculty of 
knowledge, there lie ground-rules and maxims of its employment 
which have altogether the aspect of objective principles. Hence 
it happens that the subjective necessity of a certain combination 
of our concepts in the service of the understanding is taken for an 
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objective necessity of the determination of things in themselves. 
This is an UliAsiofif but it cannot be avoided." ^ 

*^ Pure reason is a sphere so isolated, so thoroughly interrelated 
in itself, that we cannot touch one part without involving all the 
rest, and cannot effect anything without having determined before- 
hand for each part its position and its influence on the others. 
For, since there is nothing outside of this sphere which can correct 
our judgment within it, the validity and use of every part depends 
on the relation in which it stands to the others in reason itself; 
and, as in the structure of an organized body, the function of each 
organ can be deduced only from the complete concept of the whole. 
It may be said of a imiversal critique of reason, therefore, that it 
is never trustworthy unless it is wholly completed, even to the 
least elements of pure reason; and that we must determine and 
make out either everything or nothing in the sphere of this faculty. 
. . . [Synthesis was the original method of exposition] in order 
that the science might exhibit all its articulations in their natural 

1 Kritik der reinen Yemunft, Werke, III. 246. This passage seems, 
but only seems, to be contradicted in the Kritik der praktischen Yemunft, 
Werke, Y. 12, where Kant says: "Subjective Nothwendigkeit, d. i 
Oewohnheit, statt der objectiven, die nur in Urtheilen a priori stattfindet, 
unterschieben, heisst der Yemunft daa Yennogen absprechen, iiber den 
Gegenstand zu urtheilen, d. i. ihn and wa^ ihm zukomme, zu erkennen," 
u. s. w. For by *' objective necessity," in the passage translated in the 
text, Kant means a necessity inherent in '* things in themselves," of 
which he denies all knowledge ; whereas, in this passage, he means by 
the same phrase a necessity inherent in ''judgments a priori" respecting 
the "olyject of experience " {Oegenstand = Eracheinung), not the ** thing 
in itself." Of course, all '* judgments" mast inhere in the subject, not in 
the objed as thing-in-itself ; hence their necessity must be mijeetive, and 
not objective, and both passages referred to perfectly agree in doctrine. 
This confusion in terms is inimical to the interests of clear thinking, how- 
ever, and is greatly to be regretted. In my own usage, *' object " always 
means the ''thing in itself," determined by the Apriori of Being to be in 
itself a unit-universal, and determinant of the percept-concept as the 
necessary identity in difference of Jnachauwng and Begriff, and therefore 
as an implicit syllogism (§ 157). Hence, as will appear below, I regard 
the syllogism, even when it exists only in an individual consciousness as 
an "object" of that consciousness, as none the less a *' thing in itself," 
because the necessity of its conclusion results from its own constitution as 
determined by the Apriori of Being behind the Apriori of Thought. 
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eonnectioii, as the organization of an entire special faculty of 
knowledge." ^ 

§ 156. It thus appears that empiricism is the philosophy 
of simple actuality, the quality of that which is, yet may be 
otherwise ; that rationalism is the philosophy of subjective 
necessity y the quality of that which is and cannot be thought 
otherwise ; and that critical realism is the philosophy of 
objective necessity, the quality of that which is and cannot 
be otherwise. It is evident, however, that objective neces- 
sity includes subjective necessity, since '^ to be '' conditions 
and includes '^ to be thought," which is only a particular 
mode of being, not exclusive of other possible modes ; that 
is, the Apriori of Being includes the Apriori of Thought 
as the greater includes the less. For instance, Space must 
be, whether it can or can not be thought ; its being thought 
is the condition of its being asserted, but neither its being 
thought nor its being asserted is the condition of its being, 
which has no condition at all ; on the contrary, its being is 
the absolute condition of its being thought or being asserted. 
Hence Space is the unconditioned condition of eztended- 
ness or extension, since whatever is extended must have 
room (Space) to be extended in.' Conditions of being, 
therefore, cannot be resolved into nor explained by con- 
ditions of thought : these must be explained by those. The 
relations of condition, conditioned, and unconditioned are 
involved of necessity in all thought, because they are in- 
volved of necessity in whatever can be thought about; and 
this objective necessity, now everywhere recognized by 
modem science as the '' conditions of existence," is in itself 
identical with the simple Possibility of Being, without which 
there could be no possibility of thinking as a mode of be- 
ing, and behind which no thought can go without a self- 
contradiction. 

1 Prolegomena, u. s. w., Vorrede, Werke, IV. 11. 
* North American Review, July, 1864, article on ''The Philosophy of 
Space and Time." 
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§ 157. Now these primordial and constitutive relations 
of Being — condition, conditioned, and unconditioned, which 
cannot be conceptually united except as unconditioned con- 
ditUm of the conditxonedy and which in this union, therefore, 
must constitute the goal of all philosophic inquiry into 
Being — are the essential relations or ground-form of 
Thought as a mode of Being, that is, as an act of the I. 
The rationalists are not wrong in seizing self-activity or 
self-determination as the essence of the Thinking I, nor 
are they wrong in seizing the syllogism as its essential act ; 
their cardinal error lies in not seizing the Apriori of Being, 
the law of unit-universals or principle of individuation 
(every " thing " is an existent unit-universal of generic, 
specific, and reific essence, and cannot be otherwise), as the 
unconditioned condition of the syllogism itself, because 
it is the unconditioned condition of the particular unit- 
universal of which any given syllogism is the percept- 
concept In all its self-activity, the Thinking I must be, 
in order to think, and must, therefore, be substance; it 
must act or think, in order to be, and must, therefore, be 
energy ; its substance is its energy, and its form is thinking 
energy or the syllogism itself, which, if valid, is Knowledge 
of Being, but which, if invalid, is Error or Ignorance of 
Being. That is, the Thinking I is the Knowing I, when it 
thinks in accordance with the Apriori of Being; for the 
syllogism (expressed or implied) is the only possible form 
of real cognitions in eoncreto. 

If, for instance, I say, " That tree is an oak," my judg- 
ment, which seems to be grounded on nothing but appercep- 
tion, is in truth a condensed syllogism, " All trees with 
certain marks are oaks ; that tree has those marks ; there- 
fore, it is an oak," — a syllogism in which perception as 
experience gives a unit in the minor, conception as reason 
gives its universal in the major, and knowledge of the 
object, as a unit-universal, follows in the conclusion, as a 
percept-concept of that unit-universal. Every answer to 
the questions, " What is that ? And why ? " similarly 
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throws itself, when analyzed, into the syllogistic form. In 
other words, to think is to syllogize, and to know is to syllo- 
gize in accordance with the Apriori of Being. It follows 
that, inasmuch as Kant's " pure knowledge a priori " is 
knowledge which is pure from all experience, and inasmuch 
as experience has been shown to be a necessary factor of 
the syllogism as the necessary form of all knowledge, there 
is and can be no such thing as " pure knowledge a priori."* * 
For it would be total suppression of the minor premise in 
every syllogism. 

§ 158. It was said in § 153 that the problem of the syl- 
logism is the problem of the must ; and it now is evident 
that the must is at bottom ontological — epistemological 
only because it is ontological. Given a conditioning uni- 
versal as a kind, and given, also, a conditioned unit as a 
thing of that kind, that unit must inhere in that universal ; 
it cannot he otherwise, and for that reason alone cannot with- 
out error he tliought otherwise. This unconditional objective 
necessity in rerum natura that whatever exists must exist 
in and of the kind it belongs to, and cannot exist in and of 
a kind it does not belong to, is the ontological ground of 
the law of contradiction as a law of logic. Self-contradiction 
in Being is impossible, and for that reason is impossible in 
Thought, except as Error. Whatever is, is as it is, and 

^ "Was Schlimmeres kbnnte aber diesen Bemiihungen wohl nicht 
begegnen, als wenn Jemand die unerwartete Entdecknng machte, dass es 
iiberall gar kein Erkenntniss a priori gebe, noch geben konne. Allein es 
hat hiemit keine Noth. £s w&re eben so viel, als ob Jemand dorch Ver- 
nonft beweisen wollte, dass es keine Vernunft gebe. Denn wir sagen nur, 
dass wir etwas dnrch Vemonft erkennen, wenn wir uns bewusst sind, dass 
wir es auch batten wissen konnen, wenn es nns anch nicht so in der 
Erfahroug voTgekommen wfire ; mithin ist Vemunfterkenntniss and Er- 
kenntniss a j9rM>rt einerlei." (Kritik der praktischen Vemnnft, Werke, V. 
12.) To affirm that there is no reason separated from experience is not 
to affirm that there is no reason. That separation is the fatal mistake, 
not of Kant alone, but of the whole school of the BegriffsphUosophie, To 
suppress experience in the syllogism is to suppress the minor altogether, 
and that is to suppress the syllogism as such. To separate reason and 
experience is to deny both. 
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cannot be as it is not ; that is the bottom reason why it can- 
not be knovm as it is not — that is, cannot be without error 
referred to any kind it does not belong to. If S is B, it 
cannot be Not-B, too ; it may cease to be B and become 
Not-By but it cannot be and not-be B at once. Thus the 
law of contradiction in logic is conditioned by the law of 
unit-universals as unconditioned ohjeetive necessity — a ne- 
cessity of Being in the existence of the unit-universal as the 
necessary form of any possible object of knowledge, and a 
necessity both of Being and of Thought in the existence of 
the percept-concept, the syllogism itself, as a unit-universal 
which is the ultimate molecule of knowledge as such. In 
this correspondence or agreement of the forms (immanent 
relational constitutions) of the object of knowledge and 
the syllogism, the thing in itself and the thought of it, as 
both unit-universals (Jtv tovtok ^ urorrji cvcJn/s), lies the 
reality of the cognition, that is, its truth. And thus the 
Apriori of Being, the Apriori of Thought, and the Apriori 
of Knowledge, as shown in Chapter VIII, are all three 
united in the Law of Unit-Universals : which, it may now 
be added, having the Apriori of Being for its major pre- 
mise, the Apriori of Thought for its minor premise, and 
the Apriori of Elnowledge for its conclusion, now appears 
as the aboriginal and eternal Syllogism of Being, the iden- 
tity in difference of Being and Thought as Subject-Object, 
the Self-Knowledge of the Absolute I. 

§ 159. In this miist, then, contained in the '^ therefore " 
which declares the unconditionally necessary equation of 
the two premises as the twofold '^ antecedent" with the 
conclusion as the single '^ consequent/' lies the soul of the 
syllogism, its energy as affirmation or judgment, its essence 
as the characteristic act of reason. With the penetration 
of a genius never surpassed, E^ant identified this ^^ act of 
synthesis " with *^ the understanding " itself ; although he 
considered it as only an "set of spontaneity," traced it 
back no farther than to the actual constitution of the under- 
standing itself, and failed to see that the '^ synthetical unity 
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of the manifold in intuition '' cannot be thought except in 
the form of the syllogism, more or less disguised in count- 
less ways outwardly, but always essentially the same. The 
synthetic act of reason in the syllogism is certainly spon- 
taneous, as every act must be, in the sense that the act may 
or may not be performed ; but, if performed, its form is 
determined by the nature of that with which it deals, as the 
course of a river is determined by the nature of the country 
through which it flows, and the spontaneity of reason or 
the synthetic understanding in no way creates the absolute 
mtist of the syllogism, the unchangeable form and intrinsic 
self-relatedness of the understood* In other words, neces- 
sary relations, which are what they are simply because 
they cannot be otherwise, and which, therefore, constitute 
an absolutely unconditioned element in all intellection, 
enter into every syllogism, not ultimately because the sub- 
ject cannot think otherwise, but ultimately because the 
object cannot be otherwise, and because the subject cannot 
think the object as it is, or know it, without thinking 
its own subjective necessities as at bottom objective 
necessities, too. 

The entire aim of Kant's famous deduction of the cate- 
gories, however, is to explain away all objective necessities 
in the thing-in-itself as merely subjective necessities in the 
thinking subject — to disprove the objectivity of relations 
in Being by proving the exclusive subjectivity of relations 
in Thought. The method of procedure, in a nutshell, is 

(1) to conceive the object in general, not as the objectively 
determined Ding an sichy but as the merely subjectively 
determined Eracheinung or Gegenstand der Erfahrung ; and 

(2) to conceive all relation as such, not as the immanent re- 
lational constitution of the object in itself, but merely as 
the relating activity of the subject — that and nothing 
more. 

This is in truth the complete disappearance of the object 
of cognition, as distinct or distinguishable in the last analy- 
sis from the individual subject ; but the two misconceptions 
VOL. n.— 2 
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just stated are the sum and substance of Kanf s so-called 
" theory of knowledge" — which would be better described 
as his theory of our necessary ignorance of things as they 
are in themselves. But, waiving this consequence, the 
ground of KanVs position is the assumption that relation as 
such is nothing whatever but the subject* s act of conUnncUion, 
Sensuous intuition, mere sensitiveness to impressions which 
in some inexplicable way come from without the subject, 
gives the Many^ the manifold content of our representa- 
tions ; and the form of sensuous intuition (Space and Time), 
which exists a priori in our representative faculty as the 
condition of our sensibility itself, is nothing but the mode 
in which' the subject is affected. But it is the spontaneous 
act of combination which alone gives the One in this Many, 
the unity in this manifold content of intuition; and this act 
of combination, which cannot be given by sensuous intu- 
ition as such, and cannot even be contained in the a priori 
form of it, can proceed only from a faculty which is itself 
active, not passive or receptive like the representative 
faculty. As distinguished, then, from the merely passive 
sensibility and its a priori forms of Space and Time, the 
actively combining faculty must be the understanding. 
Consequently, all combination ( Verbindun^j conjunctioy syn- 
thesis), that is, all relating or rekUioning, must be in all 
cases a mere act of the understanding, determined by 
nothing beyond itself, and therefore purely spontaneous. 
^ We cannot represent anything to ourselves as combined 
in the object [that is, as related or interrelated within it] 
without having ourselves combined it previously. Of aU 
representations, combination is the only one which cannot 
be given through objects, but must be performed by the 
subject itself, because it is an act of its self-activity." Com- 
bination, then, is the spontaneous act by which the under- 
standing relates, and thereby unifies, the manifold content 
of a phaenomenal object. It originates, in so doing, the 
category of unity of a pure concept a priori; but this 
unifying act of combination presupposes a higher unity 
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Stilly not the unity of the manifold in the phaenomenon^ but 
the unity of the combining faculty of that which unifies. 
This higher unity is that of the subject itself, the originally 
synthetical unity of apperception, without which there could 
be no combination as a spontaneous act of the understand- 
ing, and no combination of its combinations in a single 
consciousness.^ This is the entire content of the famous 
chapter on the '< deduction of the categories," put into a 
nutshell as the principle of the exclusive subjectivity of re- 
lations — that is, the principle of the Apriori of Thought as 
the ultimate and exclusive source of all knowable necessity 
or universality in whatever is known. (See § 172.) 

§ 160. Here, in the most unequivocal manner, is taught 
the principle of the exclusively subjective origin of all 
relations as such; for positive and negative combination 
includes both conjunction and disjunction, both synthesis 
and analysis, with all that these imply. All corvbiuation, 
then, all relating or relationing, is reduced to the mere 
energizing of the understanding ^ as the active faculty in all 
cognition ; and the form of its activity, the combining judg- 
ment, is 2^ fact without assignable reason. All known things 
are the product of '< sensibility," and all known combina- 
tions or relations of things are the product of ^^ understand- 
ing," as the receptive and active faculties of the subject : 
in Kant's own words, '^ the understanding does not derive 
its apriori laws from Nature, but prescribes them to it." ' 
In other words, Nature as we know it is nothing whatever 
but the work of the human mind. This is the necessary 
and logical outcome of the principle of the exclusive sub- 
jectivity of relations, the denial of their independent objec- 
tivity, the reduction of all relation in the object to the mere 
combining or relating a^ivUy of the subject. It is the 
simple, merely actual nature of the understanding to com- 
bine, to predicate, to judge ; but why it combines or predi- 
cates or judges as it does, and not otherwise, why it runs 

1 Kritik der reinen Yemunft, Werke, III. 114. 
* Prol^omenA, u. a. w., Wcrke, IV. 68. 
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all the fluid matter of experience in the form-giying mould 
of its own a priori categories, why these categories are at 
all necessary in themselves, — these are questions unan- 
swered and unanswerable by the E^antian theory of knowl- 
edge. For, as we have seen in § 165, Kant denies explicitly 
that subjeotive necessities in knowing are determined ulti- 
mately by objective necessities in being ; he fails to see 
that what is necessarily combined or related in the object 
must be so, and not otherwise, combined or related by the 
subject in its thought of the object, or else its thought of 
the object will be, not knowledge, but ignorance. For ob- 
jective relations are the absolute condition of the possibility 
of knowledge ; all combinations by the understanding must 
be governed by prior combinations in the object, or else 
the understanding forfeits its own being and vanishes in 
misunderstanding. 

§ 161. The bearing of these considerations on our pres- 
ent subject, the syllogistic mtLst^ lies in the fact that Kanf s 
theory of the exclusive subjectivity of relations, as acts of 
combination by the understanding which are purely spon- 
taneous, that is, wholly independent of and uninfluenced 
by any possible but unknown combinations in the object 
per 5C, converts that must into a " spontaneous act " of un- 
explained assertion, and evacuates the syllogism itself of 
all logical necessity. Let us examine an instance : — 

(1) All stars shine by their own light 
Procyon is a star. 

Therefore, Procyon shines by its own light. 

(2) All stars shine by their own light. 
Procyon is a star. 

Therefore, Procyon does not shine by its own light. 

Here we have two final judgments, '^ Procyon shines by 
its own light'' and '^ Procyon does not shine by its own 
light," which, considered merely as isolated judgments un- 
combined with other judgments, are equally possible in 
themselves. Why is not one as valid as the other ? Why 
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. may I not make the affirmation or the negation with equal 
ease? There is nothing in either judgment, as a mere 
single judgment, to prevent the understanding from com- 
bining its subject and its predicate just as the understanding 
itself arbitrarily elects; irrespective of other judgments, 
there is manifestly no necessity which requires the under- 
standing to combine that subject and that predicate either 
with or without the ''not/' and its act of combination, 
therefore, is indeed so far " spontaneous," or undetermined 
by anything beyond itself. 

But the case is totally changed as soon as we consider 
the two judgments not as isolated, but as conclusions 
from premises in a syllogism. The first immediately 
becomes a necessary inference, the second an impossible 
inference. The understanding's act of combination is 
no longer ''spontaneous," in the sense of being undeter- 
mined by anything beyond itself; on the contrary, it is 
now determined by the premises, that is, by the inherent 
necessity of other judgments per se, which necessitates the 
understanding in this case to combine the subject and 
predicate of the conclusion affirmatiyely, not negatively. 
The nature of the syllogism per se is as absolute as that of 
the triangle, and depends no more than the latter on any 
imagined spontaneity of the understanding. It is impos- 
sible for the understanding to think the triangle at all 
except in accordance with the immanent laws of the tri- 
angle, or to infer at all except in accordance with the 
equally immanent laws of the syllogism. We may or may 
not conceive or construct a plane triangle; but we can 
neither construct it nor conceive it except under the condi- 
tions that, if constructed or conceived at all, the greatest 
side shall stand opposite to the greatest angle, and the sum 
of the three angles shall equal two right angles, and not 
more than one of the three shall be as large as ninety de- 
grees.. Omnipotence itself could not construct, omniscience 
itself could not conceive, a plane triangle, except under 
these conditions, the unconditioned necessity of which is s^ 
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part of the Apriori of Being; no power, no will, no sponta- 
neity of the understanding, nothing whatever coiild in the 
least degree modify the conditions named, which simply 
cannot be otherwise. The same is true of the syllogism. 
I may not infer at all, or I may draw false inferences, 
which are no inferences ; I cannot infer except in accord- 
ance with the nature of the syllogism, which is determined 
by the Apriori of Thought, which is itself determined by 
the Apriori of Being. Because the law of unit-universals 
is the condition of whatever exists, it is the condition of all 
knowledge of whatever exists ; and for this reason the form 
of all knowledge is the syllogism, the enthymeme, or the 
percept-concept in general. 

§ 162. Now these forms of the triangle and the syllo- 
gism, once put forth by one understanding and brought 
within the scope of another understanding as actual prod- 
ucts, cease to be purely subjective, and become as un- 
deniably objective per S6 as a house or a mountain. A 
communicated syllogism is a known Ding an sich. The 
two syllogisms presented above, which, while I am writing, 
stand as my own individual thinking only, cease to be my 
thinking altogether when thought by the reader. To me, 
the conclusion of the first syllogism is a necessary infer- 
ence, and that of the second an impossible inference ; what- 
ever spontaneity I may attribute to my own understanding, 
I must combine that subject and that predicate in the first 
way, and I cannot combine them in the second way. More- 
over, I believe that you, the reader, are equally necessitated 
to draw the same inference. If so, what is the ground of 
this identical necessity in two independent minds? If two, 
twenty, a million minds cannot but infer as I do from those 
particular premises, is it not evident that they are all con- 
strained so to think by the determinative nature of this 
syllogism in itself, as an object per se of independent intel- 
ligences, an object which determines the combining facul- 
ties of various cognizing minds to combine that subject and 
that predicate, not according to any supposed spontaneity 
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in ihemselTes, but according to immanent and absolutely 
fixed relations in the object itself? 

Even Kant could not otherwise account for the necessary 
agreements of independent minds. In a remarkable pas- 
sage which unconsciously surrenders his own dogma of the 
unknowableness of the Ding an sichf he says : — 

*' When we find reason to hold a judgment as necessarily and 
nniyersally valid (in which case it never rests on perception, but on 
the pure concept of the understanding under which the perception 
is subflumed), we must hold it as also objective. That is, we must 
hold that it expresses, not merely a reference of perception to 
a subject, but a constitution of the object [Gegemtand — which is 
here treated as a Ding an iich\ For there would be no reason 
why other people's judgments must of necessity agree with mine, 
if there were no unity of the object to which they all refer, with 
which they must all agree and therefore must all coincide one with 
another."^ 

Yet, after thus attributing to the object ^er se a determi- 
native influence on the judgments of different individual 
subjects, so irresistible as to explain by the immanent re- 
lations of that object />er se the necessary coincidence of all 
those judgments respecting it, and a!!fter thus claiming a 
knowledge of its inner " constitution "( J5e«<jAajfcnAet^), 
Kant goes on in the very next sentence to repeat the 
dogma he has just unwittingly discredited : namely, that 
"we do not know the object in itself {das Object an sick)." 
This is trying to have one's cake and eat it, too. If I re- 
tain those two syllogisms, one with a necessary and the 
other with an impossible inference, strictly within the 
sphere of my own consciousness, I may perhaps succeed in 
convincing myself that the necessity of my combining 
judgment lies solely in the subjective '*act of sponta- 

^ Prolegomena, a. s. w., Werke, IV. 47. The same idea is expressed 
in the Kritik der praktischen Vernunft, Werke. V. 12, 13 : " Ich erwahne 
hier nicht einmal/' a. s. w. But it is distinctly denied in the Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft, Werke, III. 117 : ** Verbindung aber liegt nicht in den 
Qegenstanden," u. s. w. 
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neity '' of my own understanding. But, if I communicate 
them to others, that explanation breaks down. For I find 
that all other minds judge precisely as I do ; that, if all the 
necessity in the syllogism communicated is derived from 
my particular understanding a priori, nothing but this 
necessity of my particular understanding can possibly be 
found there by others ; that any necessary agreement of all 
other minds with mine must be explained either (1) as the 
effect of my mind necessitating all other minds to agree 
with me, or (2) as the effect of an absolute relation in the 
syllogism itself, independent of me and necessitating all 
minds to agree with it. For I cannot arrive at any neces- 
sity immanent in all mind as mind, that is, at any Be^ 
vmsstsein iiberhaupt or << universal consciousness," until I 
arrive there by the path of the / in the We in the Absolute I 
— until I find the unit-mind explained by the universal 
mind, aud this I cannot do until I effect a rational transi- 
tion from the I to the We, which, as we have seen, is not 
to be found in Ejint, in Fichte, in Hegel. 

Kant, therefore, explains his ^^ subjective necessity" in 
the syllogism, not as a necessity in t^, as a part of the con- 
ditions of existence or the Apriori of Being, but only as a 
necessity in Aim, resting at last on an <^act of sponta- 
neity " of an individual subject. So, at least, he leaves the 
case logically. His Beumsstsein iiberhaupt is only his own 
individual consciousness writ large, and he deceives him- 
self in imagining that any ** pure concepts a priori " of his 
particular understanding must needs be absolute categories 
for any other understanding, unless he can prove that ab- 
solute categories for all understandings are determined to 
be such by a known immanent constitution in the object per 
sBy the IHng an sieh. But this is precisely what he most 
persistently denies. He unconsciously evacuates the syl- 
logism of its intrinsic mustj therefore, just because he 
cannot see that this must is at bottom an ^^ objective 
necessity," a condition of existence : namely, necessary total 
inherence of the unit in the universal^ and necessary partial 
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inherence of the universal in the unit. In other words, he 
leaves the syllogism itself a mere arbitrary assertion, a 
mere *' act of spontaneity " without a reason — an act un- 
grounded in the necessary nature of Thought, because he 
fails to ground the necessary nature of Thought in the 
necessary nature of Being. 



CHAPTER Xm 

THE STLL06ISM IN GENERAL: NINE CANONS OF 
SYLLOGISTIC 

§ 163. It is now time to enter into a more searching 
examination of the nature of the syllogism itself, and to 
inquire how any judgment whatever can be at once synr 
thetic and necessary. This latter question was the original 
problem which confronted Kant, and he thought he had 
solved it by explaining all synthetic judgments as merely 
of a priori origin — that is, as due merely to an a priori 
constitution of reason, antecedent to all experience, and to 
the a priori combinations of this pure reason as ^ acts of 
spontaneity." But this notion of '^ spontaneity " is fatal 
to his explanation. As the conclusion of our given syllo- 
gism, the synthetic judgment that "Procyon shines by its 
own light " is necessary ; but mere '^ spontaneity," whether 
in the sensibility a posteriori or in the understanding a 
priori^ can never explain necessity — not even the "sub- 
jective necessity " which Kant intends. The real question 
is : why tMist the understanding combine that subject and 
that predicate affirmatively, and why cannot it combine 
them negatively? To say that it does combine them so 
" a prioriy^^ or independently of all experience, would not 
say in the least that it must combine them so; while to 
say that it combines them so " spontaneously " would say 
that it combines them so without any assignable necessity 
anywhere. In either case, the synthetic judgment is not 
shown to be necessary at all, much less explained as such, 
and the original problem is evaded. To ground " subjec- 
tive necessity " on mere " acts of spontaneity," even if not 
an absolute contradiction (for spontaneity, it might be 
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olaimedy is itself disguised and anexplained necessity), 
is at least a curious instance of stopping short of an 
explanation. 

But the problem itself cannot thus be abandoned. Any 
particular syllogism may be properly enough referred to an 
**act of spontaneity," so far as the understanding either 
may or may not frame it But, if the understanding does 
frame it, it must be framed in accordance with the imma- 
nent and necessary laws of the syllogism per se^ over and 
above any possible freedom of '' spontaneity " in the under- 
standing itself; otherwise, it is not a hit, but a miss, — not 
a syllogism at all, but a fallacy. In other words, the syl- 
logism, like the triangle, has an absolutely limited relational 
constitution as a Ding an sich^ an unconditionally necessary 
frame of its own, which determines every combining act of 
the understanding, however spontaneous it may appear or 
pretend to be ; and this " subjective necessity " of the syl- 
logism, as a mode of thinking, must rest, Kant to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, on an <' objective necessity" in the 
syllogism itself, as an object of thought, that is, on the con- 
ditions of its existence as a syllogism and not a fallacy, on 
the Apriori of Being as the law of unit-universals. 

§ 164. These ontologically apriori conditions of existence 
determine the truth of the syllogism as a piece of knowl- 
edge, and the untruth of the fallacy as a piece of igno- 
rance ; and exact compliance with them in all its operations 
or thought-combinations is the condition of the understand- 
ing itself as the knowledge-faculty, Kant's '^ faculty of 
cognitions." They in no degree limit or interfere with 
the understanding's legitimate freedom or spontaneity ; on 
the contrary, they are the very ground of possibility of the 
understanding itself, which, if the immanent laws or rela- 
tions of the syllogism were not unconditionally fixed, would 
have no fixed form of activity, instrument of action, or field 
of exercise. Relations in the object which were deter- 
mined solely by the understanding's " acts of spontaneity," 
as E^ant holds they all are, would give nothing to know 
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except these acts themselves ; which acts of *' combination," 
moreover, being *' spontaneous " or destitute of assignable 
grounds of reasons, would be non-rational or purely empiri- 
cal, — destitute, that is, even of ** subjective necessity" in 
"pure reason" itself. In this manner, by this principle 
of the exclusive subjectivity of relations, Kant annihilates 
all principles of rational necessity, all possibility of reason 
itself as the source of synthetic judgments which are really 
necessary and universal, and gives a firm foothold in his 
system to the alogism of Schopenhauer and Yon Hartmann 
— none to the panlogism of Hegel. It is the objectivity of 
relations, as this is grounded in the law of unit-universals, 
and both illustrated and demonstrated by the absolutely 
necessary nature of the syllogism per «e, which alone throws 
lighten the nature of Being as itself essential Reason — 
as in itself, not alogistic, nor purely panlogistic, but neces- 
sarily, universally, and eternally syllogistic. For the 
objective ground of subjective necessity in the syllogism, 
as the norm of all human knowing, is the objective neces- 
sity of the unit-universal itself, as the norm of all possible 
being. That is, the eternal self-ordering of Energy in Space 
and Time according to absolute objective relations of genus, 
species, and specimen, which are what they are because 
they cannot be otherwise, and because no possible universe 
could be other than the One in the Many and the Many in 
the One, is itself the Syllogism of Being. (§ 158.) 

Absolute objective relations of genus, species, and speci- 
men, then, determine the constitution of every subjective 
syllogism, thought or communicated, as a known thing in 
itself ; not at all because the understanding has so related 
or " combined " it a priori by " acts of spontaneity," but 
because the conditions of its possibility are fixed immutably 
by the law of unit-universals or Apriori of Being, — that 
is, because the conditions of human knowledge are identical 
with the conditions of existence itself. "Subjective ne- 
cessity " must be itself explained ; but it cannot be explained 
by Kanfs "spontaneity" — it can be explained only by 
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'' objectiye necessity/' which is as far as explanation can go. 
Let US, then, study the syllogism further. 

§ 165. Every valid syllogism may be considered in the 
quantity of intension or in the quantity of extension. 
Viewed in the quantity of intension or comprehension, our 
given syllogism — 

All stars shine by their own light ; 

Procyon is a star ; 

Therefore, Procyon shines by its own light — 

means that Procyon contains all the common specific attri- 
butes of stars, that all stars contain the common generic 
attribute of self-luminosity, and that Procyon, therefore, 
must contain this generic and specific attribute. Viewed 
in the quantity of extension, the syllogism means that 
Procyon is contained as a specimen in all stars as a 
species, that all stars as a species are contained in self- 
luminous bodies as a genus, and that Procyon, therefore, 
must be contained in the genus of self-luminous bodies. 
Li either case, we have the same three elements, genus, 
species, specimen ; and the whole rational, logical, or sub- 
jective necessity of the inference, the must of the syllog- 
ism as a whole, depends on the ontological or objective 
necessity of those relations among genus, species, and 
specimen which cannot but be what they are, and which, 
therefore, necessitate the inference itself, irrespective of 
any supposed '' spontaneity '' in the understanding or its 
''combinations." That is, if the understanding should 
combine the major, middle, and minor terms in a syllogism 
contrary to the objeclj^ve relations of whole and part which 
exist among genus, species, and specimen in nature, the 
syllogism would be distorted into a fallacy, and the under- 
standing would extinguish itself as sheer misunderstanding. 
For those objective relations of genus, species, and speci- 
men which constitute the law of unit-universals are con- 
ditions of existence of the syllogism itself, and knowledge 
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consists in conforming the subjective relations of thonght 
to those objective and immutable relations of being. 

In the quantity of extension, the major term of the syllo- 
gism is the genuSy as containing most units, and the minor 
term is the specimen or a class of specimens, as containing 
fewest units. In the quantity of intension, the major term 
is the specimen, as containing most attributes, and the minor 
term is the genus, as containing fewest attributes. But the 
middle term in both quantities is the species, mediating 
between the genus and the specimen or specimens, and link- 
ing the three elements in thought as they are necessarily 
linked in existence. The intensive syllogism is founded 
upon the necessary constitution of the specimen, as compris- 
ing generic essence, specific essence, and reifio essence in 
indissoluble unity — the immanent relational constitution 
of the " something,^' the " object in general,^' the " thing in 
itself,^' the unit-universal. (§ 98.) The extensive syllogism 
is founded upon the necessary constitution of the genusy as 
comprising all its whole species, and that of the species, as 
comprising all its whole specimens. In other words, the 
validity of the syllogism as a cognition, whether considered 
intensively or extensively, depends unconditionally upon the 
law of unit-universals as the Apriori of Being. (§ 99.) 

§ 166. The three terms of the syllogism can be com- 
bined in three, and only three, pairs. Inclusion of the 
species in the genus gives the major premise, which is the 
assumption of one rational concept under another ; inclusion 
of the specimen or class of specimens in the species gives 
the minor premise, which is the subsumption of an experi- 
ential percept under the smaller rational concept; and 
inclusion of the specimen or class of specimens in the 
genus gives the conclusion, which is the subsumption of 
the experiential percept under the larger rational concept. 
Here we have, apparently, merely three acts of inclusion, 
three " acts of spontaneity " by the understanding, three 
judgments of precisely similar nature ; yet there is a pro- 
found difference between the last and the first two. 
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In any isolated syllogism, the premises are non-necessary 
judgments, mere judgments of actuality which may even 
be mistakes, and which, considered logically, stand only as 
assumption and subsumption in an argument; yet, if the 
subjective relations of genus, species, and specimen, as 
determined in the two premises taken together, accord with 
the objective relations of genus, species, and specimen, as 
determined by the Apriori of Being, the conclusion drawn 
from those premises is an absolutely necessary judgment. 
The necessity of the inference, as inference merely, 
has nothing to do with the truth of the premises as state- 
ments of fact, and nothing to do with the '^ spontaneity '' 
of the imderstanding in <' combining '' them; the under- 
standing may or may not '' combine '' them, but it cannot 
combine them as the conclusion of a syllogism except in 
accordance with the objective laws of the syllogism per «e, 
as determined by the conditions of its existence in the law 
of unit-uni versals. For instance : — 

All books are birds ; 
The Parthenon is a book ; 
Therefore, the Parthenon is a bird. 

These absurd premises are simple assertory judgments ; 
yet the conclusion, being the only possible inference from 
those premises as assumed, is an apodeictic or necessary 
conclusion. That is, «;^ all books are birds, and if the 
Parthenon is a book, — if books are a species of the genus 
bird, and if the Parthenon is a specimen of that species, — 
it follows of necessity that the Parthenon cannot but be a 
bird. How happens it that the combination of two merely 
assertory judgments, when related as sumption and sub- 
sumption, can yield an apodeictic judgment? Major + 
minor = conclusion : how can the second member of an 
equation contain^ more than the first member ? Neither 
premise contains necessity, yet the conclusion contains it. 
Manifestly, the necessity of the conclusion is derived, not 
from either premise alone, nor even from the mere sum of 
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the two premises uncombined, but solely from their 
objectiye interrelation or natural ^' combination " — that is, 
not from any '< spontaneity " in the subject, but from the 
intrinsic character of their objective relations as " objective 
necessity." The above syllogism is merely one case, all the 
more easily perceptible and intelligible because destitute of 
material truth^ of the law which determines a priori the 
universal and necessary reciprocal relations of genus, 
species, and specimen, that is, the conditions of their co- 
existence as wholes and parts ; and this a priori necessity 
of their objective interrelation as the ground of their 
possibility is itself the Apriori of Being. Grcnus, species, 
and specimen cannot exist at all as logical wholes and 
parts, unless they are as absolutely interrelated as the angles 
and sides of a triangle ; and all syllogisms whatever are 
' merely cases of this unconditional interrelation of genus, 
species, and specimen as logical wholes and parts. The 
apodeicticity of the syllogism, its absolute must, has 
nothing to do with the " spontaneity " of the understand- 
ing; for the constitution of the syllogism per «e is a 
necessary cosmic law as the form of all actual or possible 
reasoning. If the understanding fails to conform its 
operations to that cosmic must, it becomes mere misunder- 
standing, mere mindlessness, and swamps the syllogism in 
the fallacy. The Apriori of Thought can never explain 
this syllogistic must, this derivation of an apodeictic con- 
clusion from merely assertory premises, except as the 
Apriori of Thought is itself explained by the Apriori of 
Being, the laws of which are the deep and ill-discerned, 
yet none the less absolute, determinant condition of all 
reasoning whatever. 

§ 167. The "objective necessity" which Kant pro- 
nounced an "illusion which cannot be avoided" (§ 165) 
proves, therefore, to be no illusion at all. So far from 
this, it is the only possible explanation of an indubitable 
logical fact : namely, that the premises of an isolated syllo- 
gism are never anything in themselves but merely assertory 
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judgments, while yet their combination in the conclnsion 
is an apodeictic or unconditionally necessary judgment 
This supreme characteristic of the syllogism, of which 
Kant takes no notice, and of which his '< spontaneity " of 
the understanding is certainly no explanation (necessity 
out of spontaneity is ex pumice aqtca), can be explained 
solely by the fact that, while the premises singly are mere 
assertions, they already contain the whole rational neces- 
sity of the conclusion in their own organic combination, 
connection, or interrelation in the syllogism per se. That 
is, the " objective necessity " of the correlational nexus of 
the two assertory judgments as premises = the '* subjective 
necessity '^ of the apodeictic judgment as conclusion. 
Nothing but this equation of involved objective necessity 
, in the premises and evolved subjective necessity in the 
conclusion constitutes the necessary truth that sumption + 
subsumptian = conclusion — that is, the truth and apodeio- 
ticity of the syllogism itself. 

§ 168. The peculiar nature of the syllogism as itself an 
absolutely fixed form and "object of knowledge,'' with 
a necessary constitution of its own which is dependent 
on nothing but the Apriori of Being, will be made clearer 
by a conspectus of its most important characteristics, which 
may be called the Nine Canons of Syllogistic. 

Canon 1. In the syllogism as a constitutive act of the 
logical understanding, the major and middle terms are con- 
cepts, the work of reason ; the minor term is a percept, the 
work of experience; and the conclusion, subsuming the 
percept under the major concept in a single indivisible 
judgment, is a percept-concept — a particular cognition 
grounded on identity in difference of experience and reason 
as the essential elements of all human knowledge. 

Canon 2. The major term denotes the concept of a 
genus; the middle term denotes the concept of a species of 
that genus ; and the minor term denotes the percept of 
a specimen or specimens of that species. The copula must 
be " is " or " is not," and always denotes inherence, signify- 
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ing '^ contains '' or ** is contained in/' Every syllogism may 
be read both ways, as intensive or extensive; bat, if read 
intensively, the major term becomes the percept, as con- 
taining the most attributes, and the minor term the genus, 
as containing the fewest. 

Gakon 3. The major premise subsumes the species under 
the genus; the minor premise subsumes the specimen or 
specimens under the species ; and the conclusion subsumes 
the minor premise under the major premise in a single 
judgment, that is, subsumes the specimen or specimens 
through the species under the genus. 

Canon 4. The logical ^' antecedent " consists of the two 
premises taken together — two merely assertory judgments 
which are linked, welded, or mediated by the identity or 
self-equality of their common middle term. The logical 
^ consequent '^ is the conclusion alone — a single apodeictio 
judgment whose apodeicticity or " subjective necessity " is 
derived from the intrinsic inevitableness or ''objective 
necessity" of that mediation through self-equality of the 
middle term, as unconditioned condition of the possibility of 
a syllogism. That is, there can be no syllogism without 
self-mediation — no logical "consequent" without self- 
mediation in the logical " antecedent." The self-mediation 
itself consists in an objective subordination of the specimen 
or specimens under the species, and of the species under the 
genus; and the necessity of it in the syllogism is the 
necessity of that subordination in Being, if there is to be a 
syllogism in Thought at all. Failure of that objectively 
necessary self-mediation, as in case of "undistributed 
middle," is failure of the sequence, and destruction of the 
syllogism's "subjective necessity" as apodeicticity or 
demonstrative force. 

Canon 5. The logical necessity of self-mediation as the 
principle of demonstration in Thought, that is, the logical 
necessity of the syllogism as the mode and form of all 
proof, is conditioned by and depends upon the ontological 
necessity of universal self-mediation in Being: that is, 
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chjectioe sdf-mediatwn by the species between the genus and 
specimen^ through necessary inherence of every specimen in 
its species and of every species in its genus (§ 127). This 
necessary inherence is necessary origination of every unit 
in its own universal. If such inherence is not universally 
and unconditionally necessary, the syllogism, which pre- 
supposes it, ceases altogether to be a proof ; but, if it is, 
the syllogism as a proof is ultimately grounded in the law 
of unit-universals as the Apriori of Being. The necessity 
of inherence cannot be derived from <Hhe understanding 
as a faculty of spontaneity,'' ^ because real spontaneity con- 
tradicts all necessity, whether objective or subjective, and 
because no "faculty of spontaneity" will account for a 
single necessary judgment. The principle of necessary in- 
herence is itself the principle of all inference and all proof. 
It does not depend upon reasoning, but all reasoning abso- 
lutely depends upon it. It is the condicio sine qua non of 
the syllogism itself, for the relations of major, middle, and 
minor terms in particular are nothing but relations of 
genus, species, and specimen in general. Inference is 
simply a connecting or relating comprehension of necessary 

^ " Dieses ist der logisehe Unterschiedzwiscben Ventand and Sinnlich- 
keit, nach welchen diese nichts, als Anschaaangen, jener hingegen nichts, 
als Begriffe liefeit. Beide Gnmdvermogen laaaen sich freilich auch noch 
Ton einer andem Seite betrachten and auf eine andere Art definiren ; 
nimlich, die Sinnlichkeit als ein Yermogen der BeceptiviUU, der Yerstand 
als ein Yermdgen der SpantaneiidL Allein diese Erklarangsart ist nicht 
logisch, sondem metaphysueh.'* (Kant, Logik, Werke, YIII. 86.) If 
the spontaneous operations of the understanding are g07emed only by its 
own spontaneous action, determined by no assignable necessity, it is im- 
possible to explain the difference between the valid syllogism and the 
fallacy. One is as valid as the other, if they are equally products of mere 
spontaneity. The power to enact is the power to repeal, and the xmder- 
standing cannot bind itself to infer with even " subjective necessity," 
unless there is a higher ** objective necessity " which it can neither enact 
nor repeal. Hence the "pure concepts a priori" cannot be absolute 
categories in experience, if their source is mere "spontaneity." Only 
that which cannot be otherwise (Apriori of Being) will explain that which 
cannot be thought otherwise (Apriori of Thought.) 
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inherences as objective relations. The syllogism proves 
because Being syllogizes. 

Canon 6. The Syllogism of Being is the real identity in 
difference of genus, species, and specimen, as the unit- 
universal in general — the One in the Many and the Many 
in the One, the Absolute Unit-Universal, the Universe, the 
necessary constitution of the Absolute I as identity in dif- 
ference of Knower and Known. It is the Unconditioned 
Form of Existence. 

Canon 7. The Syllogism of Thought is the ideal identity 
in difference of genus, species, and specimen, as the percept- 
concept of the unit-universal in general and in particular, 
the necessary constitution of every particular cognition. It 
is the Conditioned Form of Knowledge of Existence. 

Canon 8. The formal truth of the syllogism is equality 
of the consequent with the antecedent in part, that is, in 
respect to inherence or self-mediation as form alone. In 
every isolated syllogism, the two premises which consti- 
tute the antecedent are always two interdependent assump- 
tions, a self-mediated pair of hypotheses, which must be 
" granted " before the conclusion is " proved." ^ If their 
self-mediation is determined by the self-mediation of Being 
in accordance with the principle of inherence, — that is, 
if the minor term inheres in the middle and the middle 
in the major, — then the consequent, inferring explicitly 
through the middle that the minor inheres in the major, 
is precisely equal to the antecedent as implicitly self- 
mediated; the inherence which is implicit in the ante- 
cedent simply becomes explicit in the consequent. Thus 
the syllogism, instead of being a mere '^begging of the 
question," is that march of thought by which the implicit 
is converted into the explicit; and its formal truth is 
simply exact equality of the self-mediation of the conse- 

1 ** Logic is only concerned with the formal tnith, the technical 
validity, of its syllogisms, and anything beyond the legitimacy of the 
consequence it draws from certain hypothetical antecedents it does not 
profess to vindicate." (Sir W. Hamilton, Lectures on Logic, 322.) 
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quent, as evolved, with the self -mediation of the antecedent, 
as already involved. In other words, logical sequence^ as 
^^ subjective necessity/' is Thought becoming aware of the 
nniyersal self-equality of the involved with the evolved in all 
evolution of Being, the eternal identity of Being with itself, 
as " objective necessity." Whenever this equality obtains in 
a syllogism, the syllogism itself, irrespective of the material 
significance of its three judgments, is formally true, — that 
is, is valid as the empty form of every particvlar cognition. 

Canon 9. The material truUi of the syllogism is equality 
of the consequent with the antecedent as wholes, that is, 
not only with respect to inherence or self-mediation as 
form alone, but also with respect to material or substantial 
significance. 

The material truth of the minor term as a percept, that 
is, the agreement of the percept with the object perceived, 
can never be proved by reasoning ; but by continued obser- 
vation and experiment, by comparison of repeated observa- 
tions, by use of instruments which augment the observing 
powers, by co-operation of many observers, and so forth, 
the percept may be purified, deepened, enlarged, corrected, 
verified, yet never brought to absolute adequacy with an 
inexhaustible object The material truth of the middle and 
major terms as concepts, likewise, so far as concepts are 
founded in percepts, is subject to the same experiential 
limitation; but, so far as they are abstractions from per- 
cepts, that is, so far as they are conceptual comprehen- 
sions of specific and generic essence, their material truth 
is determinable by reason. 

The minor premise, therefore, remains always the sub- 
sumption of a percept under a concept ; it brings of neces- 
sity an empirical yet essential element into every possible 
syllogism, and renders chimerical that dream of separating 
reason and experience which is the inveterate illusion of 
the Begriffsphilosophie ;^ and its material truth must be 

1 "... an dessen Statt ich es lediglich mit der Verncinft selbst and 
ihrem rdnen Denken zu thun habe, nach deren ansfiihrlicher Kenntniss 
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determined by experience. The major premise, however, 
remains always the subsumption of one concept under 
another concept ; and its material truth as a valid universal 
principle must be determined by reason. This rational 
validification of the major premise happens with perfect 
cogency only when the principle itself stands as the con- 
clusion of a prosyllogism in the regress to conditions ; that 
isy when it can be traced back through a series or chain of 
prosyllogisms to a larger principle which is conditioned by 
nothing but the Apriori of Being itself. Such a series 
of prosyllogisms, including and completing the given syllo- 
gism, constitutes the grounded and JUled form of a particular 
cognition, 

§ 169. Thus it is only as the syllogism, only as the 
experientially filled and rationally grounded form of the 
percept-concept, only as that immanent relational consti- 
tution of every actual or possible cognition which, as itself 
an object of knowledge, is determined, not by the Apriori 
of Thought as Kant's mere '^ spontaneity of the under- 
standing," but by the Apriori of Being as absolute condition 
of the understanding itself, that knowledge can be said to 
have real existence. The individual subject may be as 
completely unconscious of the epistemological laws it obeys 

ich nicbt weit urn mich sachen darf, well ich sie in mir selbst antreffe nnd 
wo7on mir aach schon die gemeine Logik ein Beiapiel gibt, dass rich alle 
ihre einfachen Handiangen vollig and systematLsch aufzahlen lassen ; nor 
dass hier die Frage aufgeworfen wird, wie viel ich mit derselben, wenn 
mir aller Stoff nnd Beistand der Erfahmng genommen wird, etwa ans- 
zorichten hoffen diirfe." (Rant, Eritik der reinen Vemonft, Vorrede znr 
ersten Ansgabe, Werke, III. 8.) The conception of logic as a purely 
formal or exclorively rational science disappears, of course, just as soon as 
it is perceived that experience enters of necesrity into the syllogism to- 
gether with the minor premise, not to mention the experience which lurks 
in the backgroxmd of every concept, however abstract. The empirical- 
rational constitution of the syllogism itself, determined as such by the 
Apriori of Being because it "cannot be otherwise," puts an end to the 
"hope " of accomplishing anything without the " material and assistance 
of experience" — an end, therefore, to the dream of "pure apriori 
knowledge." 
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in all its knowing, as the bee is unconscious of the geo- 
metrical laws it obeys in all its honeycomb-building ; but 
the laws are there, and they must be obeyed. Knowledge 
consists in conscious subsumption of the singular and the 
particular under the uniyersal — in conscious solution, as 
it were, of the empirical in the rational, and precipitation 
of their crystalline union in the form of the percept-concept 
or syllogism, no matter how disguised the crystals may be 
by their own conglomerations, transformations, or rbcom- 
binations in the metamorphic bedrock of human knowledge. 
Or — changing the comparison — the doctrine of syllogistic 
which results from the law of unit-universals as the Syllo- 
gism of Being, namely, that the Syllogism of Thought is 
the typical form of every actual or possible cognition 
through the necessary identity in difference of experience 
and reason in the Syllogism of Knowledge, becomes the 
cell-theory of all living intelligence, (1) as the organized 
world-knowledge of the Human We, and (2) as the organ- 
ized self-knowledge of the Absolute L 

§ 170. But we must push further our inquiry whether 
the logical necessity of the syllogism, in which consists all 
the finality or conclusiveness of demonstration itself, is at 
bottom a merely rational necessity (Apriori of Thought) or 
an absolute necessity (Apriori of Being) — whether apodeic- 
ticity itself lies in a proximate '^ it cannot be thought other- 
wise '' or in an ultimate '4t cannot be otherwise." The 
decision must lie in the essential relations of thought and 
existence. 

To exist is to be something ; for the only possible alter- 
natives are to be something or to be nothing, and to be 
nothing is not to exist. But to be something is to be a 
thing of some kind; for to be a thing of no kind is to be no 
kind of thing, that is, to be nothing, which is, again, not to 
exist. It follows that thing and kind reciprocally condi- 
tion each other, and are inseparably related in existence. 
There can be no separation of thing and kind, or of indi- 
viduality and universality, but the distinction between them 
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is inTolyed in the very natore and possibility of existence 
as a world of things^ a universe of units, identity in differ- 
ence of the Many and the One. 

Now this necessity is unconditional, absolute, ontological 
as well as logical. It lies in the very nature of existence 
as such, and can be in no way deduced or derived from the 
nature of thought as thought. Existence is the absolute 
prius of thought, not the reverse : both the subject and the 
object of thought mtut exist, or else thought is impossible. 
If thought itself exists, it can exist only as subject to and 
conditioned by this absolute ontological necessity. Thought 
as existent can exist only imder the unconditional condition 
of all existence: to wit, that it shall be a something, a 
thing of some kind, a thinking of the thinking-kind, an in- 
dividualized thought (Begriff) in thought as a universal 
(begreifen). For, if thought is not a thinking it is no 
thinking, and does not exist as thinking or thought at all ; 
it cannot exist as mere abstract or formless Being {Sein\ 
but only as concrete or formed Existence (Dasein) in a de- 
terminate thing of a determinate kind {Etwas determined 
as this particular and no other Begriff). More specifically, 
the constitutive existential determinations or objective re- 
lations of genus, species, and specimen, which inhere in the 
form of immanent relational constitution of every possible 
sense-object, inhere no less in the form or immanent rela- 
tional constitution of every possible thought-object, the 
Begriff des Begriffes or vorfo-iq vorjattaq itself not excepted. 
For these relations are the aboriginal groundform, the pos- 
sibility itself, of Existence as a universe of Existents, iden- 
tity in difference of the One and the Many. They are the 
condition of all thoughts of all beings because they are the 
condition of all beings themselves; they are the Apriori of 
Being itself, and for that reason the Apriori of Thought 
and the Apriori of Knowledge, too. They are not the 
causes of any existence, neither are they the limits of any 
knowledge; they are simply the absolute condition of all 
existence and all knowledge, without which neither could 
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be — that absolute form of both without which nothing 
could either be or be thought. In other words, the unit- 
universal, as identity in difference of generic pliis specific 
plus reific essence^ as only one specimen of only one species 
of only one genus^ is the most general formula of the thing 
in itself, as the only possible object of knowledge; and the 
law of unit-universals formulates that " objective necessity *' 
which to Kant was only an ^ illusion," yet without which the 
"subjective necessity" of his "pure judgments a priori^' 
ceases to be necessity altogether, and becomes the merely 
actual and empirical working of an " organization " of " pure 
reason " which he does not pretend to account for, but as- 
sumes to exist as a mere matter of fact, inexplicable by us. 

§ 171. This point is of paramount importance to philos- 
ophy. Are the necessities of thought, above all the apo- 
deicticity or logical necessity of the syllogism, without any 
deeper root than a certain actual constitution of "pure 
reason," for which no reason can be rendered ? Or are all 
necessities of thought ultimately determined by deeper ne- 
cessities of being, and is the actual constitution of reason 
itself at bottom necessary — in other words, what it is 
because it cannot he otherwise? According to Kant, the 
human intellect cannot penetrate deeper than to mere 
"subjective necessity," and is powerless to reach an ob- 
jective or absolute necessity in the nature of "things in 
themselves," — a notion which he pronounces to be an 
" unavoidable illusion.** (See above, § 155, and note,) But, 
according to what has been here argued, the law of unit- 
universals is of subjective necessity in Thought because it 
is of absolute necessity in the Being which determines and 
conditions all Thought. The arguments already adduced 
appear to be conclusive, and to need no further enforce- 
ment; but these additional considerations are entitled to 
no small weight. 

§ 172. Kant teaches (1) that necessity and universality 
are the essential characteristics and indispensable criteria 
of synthetic judgments a priori; (2) that all judgments 
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a priori are derived from pure reason alone ; and (3) that 
pure reason itself, as pure '< spontaneity of knowledge,'' ^ 
is derived from nothing, but founds a science of itself as 
the '< organization of an entire special faculty of knowl- 
edge.'' ' Thus both the essential constitution and the whole 
operation of pure reason stand in the Kantian system as a 
mere matter of fact, the ultimate fact which explains all 
other facts, but is itself unrationalized, unexplained, unde- 
rived, unrelated even to a knowable I; and its '^ subjective 
necessity," the only necessity that is real and not an 
"illusion," springs solely out of its own '^ spontaneity." 
What is the logical implication of these positions ? Cer- 
tain very important consequences, as follows : — 

I. That KanCs " subjective necessity " loses itself in mere 
actualiti/. For, if the human understanding is nothing bat 
the " spontaneity of knowledge," and if spontaneity is noth- 
ing but non-necessity, and if no stream can ever rise higher 
than its source, the "subjective necessity" which flows 
merely from spontaneity can never rise above the level of 
the non-necessary, the merely actual. 

In truth, Kant's critical idealism or rationalistic subjec- 
tivism shows in this consequence its vulnerable Achilles- 
heel. It would explain the " necessity and universality " 
of " synthetic judgments a priori " by that of pure reason 
itself, as their exclusive source; but pure reason turns 
out to be pure "spontaneity" — not necessity at all, but 
non-necessity. Surely, there can be no necessity in any 

^ "Wollen wir die ReeepiiviUU onseres Gemiltbs, YorstelliiiigBii m 
empfangen, so fern es auf irgend eine Weise afficirt wird, SinTUiekkeit 
nennen, so 1st dagegen das Vermogen, Vorstellungen selbst henroiza- 
bringen, oder die SpcmtaneitiU des Erkenntnisses, der VenUmd" (Kritik 
der reinen Vernunft, Einleitung, Werke, III. 82 : cf, 114, 115.) 

■ **Hier ist nun ein solchcr Plan, nach vollendetem Werke, der nun- 
mebr nach analytiscber Metbodc angelegt sein darf, da das Werk selbst 
darcbaos nach syntbetiscber Lebrart abgefasst sein mnsste, damit die 
Wissenscbaft allc ibre Articnlationen, als den GUederban eines ganxen 
besonderen Erkenntnissvermogens, in seiner natUrlicben Verbindang vor 
Angen stelle." (Prolegomena, u. s. w., Vorrede, Werke, IV. 11.) 
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jadgmient whatever which proceeds exclusively from non- 
necessity in the judging subject ; a judgment is necessary 
only when it cannot be otherwise, and, if it cannot be 
otherwise, the subject is necessitated to make either that 
judgment or none. But this is necessity^ not spontaneity, 
in the judging subject itself. What determines it ? The 
nature of the object judged. There is no other possible 
determinant of a particular necessary judgment, whether 
analytic or synthetic; its necessity must be immanent in 
itself. Knowledge is judging an object as it is, ignorance 
is not judging it as it is, error is judging it as it is not, 
and that, too, absolutely irrespective of any spontaneity in 
the judging subject, which must be limited to the option 
of judging or not judging. According to Kant himself, the 
"faculty of judgment" is identical with the "faculty of 
thought." ^ Now there is unquestionably a real spontaneity 
of thought, because thought, when it considers an object, 
may be either knowledge or error ; and, further, it may or 
may not consider it. But there is no such thing as a 
" spontaneity of knowledge," since, in order to be knowl- 
edge, thought must judge the object as it is. Yet a real 
" spontaneity of knowledge," as the real existence of pure 
reason or the understanding, is the fundamental assump- 
tion of the Kantian subjectivism, which makes knowledge 
itself depend wholly on the subject and not at all on the 
object, inasmuch as it makes the subject "spontaneously" 
create the object as concept, and with it all knowledge of 
it. In this way we can easily comprehend how Kant came 
to conceive the understanding as a real "spontaneity of 
knowledge," although we cannot easily comprehend how so 
keen a mind came to suppose that '* spontaneity " generates 
" subjective necessity," that being clearly impossible. But 
he found necessity among his twelve categories or pure 
concepts a priori j and he found the understanding, whence 
he derived them, to be nothing but a "spontaneity of 

^ " . . . Vermogen xn artheilen, welches eben so yiel ist, als das 
Vennogen zu denken." (Werke, III. 101.) 
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knowledge ; " hence he had no option but to derive neces- 
sity from spontaneity. In this, the rationalistic subjectiv- 
ism of Kant blindly imitated the empiricistic subjectivism 
of Hume : if the former found necessity in the spontaneity 
of pure reason, the latter found it in the spontaneity of 
pure experience.^ They agreed in finding no necessity save 
in the subject. '^ Necessity is something that exists in the 
mind, not in objects," said Hume. '^ The subjective neces- 
sity of a certain combination of our concepts in the service 
of the understanding is taken for an objective necessity of 
the determination of things in themselves. This is an illu^ 
Stan, but it cannot be avoided," said Kant. Both agreed in 
denying objective necessity, in afi^ming subjective neces- 
sity, and in deriving subjective necessity from mere spon- 
taneity. But out of mere spontaneity, or non-necessity, no 
necessity of any kind can proceed in fact or be derived in 
thought. It is subjective necessity ungrounded in objective 

1 "The idea of necessity arises from some impression. There is no 
impression conveyed by our senses which can give rise to that idea. It 
most, therefore, be derived from some internal impression, or impreasion 
of reflection. There is no internal impression which has any relation to 
the present bosiness but that propensity which custom produces to pass 
from an object to the idea of its usual attendant. This, therefore, is the 
essence of necessity. Upon the whole, necessity is something that exists 
in the mind, not in oljects ; nor is it possible for us ever to fonn the most 
distant idea of it, considered as a quality in bodies. Either we have no 
idea of necessity, or necessity is nothing but that determination of the 
thought to pass from causes to effects, and from effects to causes, according 
to their experienced union. Thus, as the necessity which makes two tiroes 
two equal four, or three angles of a triangle equal to two right ones, lies 
only in the act of the understanding by which we consider and coropare 
these ideas [t. e. in the understanding as the spontaneity of knowledge, 
governed by experience or custom a posteriori ] ; in like manner, the 
necessity of power which unites causes and effects lies in the determination 
of the mind to pass from the one to the other. The efScacy or energy of 
causes is neither placed in the causes themselves, nor in the Deity, nor in 
the concurrence of these two principles, but belongs entirely to the soni, 
which considers the union of two or more objects in all past instances. It 
is here that the real power of cause-s is placed, along with their connection 
and necessity." (Hmnc, Philosopliical Works, I. 212, 213, ed. 1S54.) 
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necessity which is the " illusion ; " but this " illusion *' can 
be " avoided " by reasoning rightly. 

II. Tliatj if there is any real necessity at all in human 
knowledgey whether in mathematics or ethics^ in logic or 
physics or metaphysics, it must rest at bottom upon absolute 
or objective necessity in tlie nature ofthingSj as its absolute 
condition. For it is only as modes of existence that knowl- 
edge and thought exist, and, consequently, whatever thought 
contains, being contains. If the converse is also true, that 
whatever being contains, thought contains, it can be true 
only on the condition that thought and being are identical 
in difference as the Absolute I. Even the "conditions of 
existence" are themselves modes of existence; whence it 
follows that Being includes its own Apriori, — that the 
Apriori of Being is immanent in Being itself, as its abso- 
lute necessity to be, and its absolute impossibility not to 
be. It is this absolute and immanent objective necessity in 
existence which is the ground and explanation, the only 
possible why, of subjective necessity in knowledge ; it is 
the ultimate fact of facts, because it is a fact which is not 
" spontaneity," but a fact which cannot be otherwise. 

When Kant sought to establish the condition of indi- 
vidual human consciousness in the " subjective necessity " 
of a universal human consciousness, it was a great stride 
forward in philosophy. If he had followed it up by estab- 
lishing the condition of this " subjective necessity," not in 
his illusory "spontaneity of knowledge," but in the real 
" objective necessity " which alone can explain it and which 
he mistook for the " illusion," he would have escaped the 
intellectual futilities of rationalistic subjectivism and suc- 
ceeded in planting philosophy upon the rational objectivism 
of science. For, despite all the vagaries of subjectivism 
and idealism and pha^nomenism in certain half -philoso- 
phized scientific men, science itself in all ages has remained 
true to the spirit and principle of Greek realism, and refused 
to surrender the strictly scientific ideal of Aristotle, hrrw 
ivumqfjLTj Tis rj 0€iap€i to tv ^ ov Koi ra tovtw vrrdpxpvra Koff avr6» 
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III. That the permanent interests of philosaphy demand 
imperatively a better epistemology than tJie Kantian theory 
of knowledge. For this " theory of knowledge," reducing 
our sensibility or " receptivity " to experience of unknow- 
able objects and our understanding or *' spontaneity " to 
generation of pure a priori forms of this experience out of 
an unknowable subject, reduces our ''knowledge" itself to 
the mere relation of an unknowable subject to unknowable 
objects : that is, to a merely formal relation of the unformed 
to the unformed. But it thereby reduces itself to a theory, 
not of knowledge at all, but of necessary and universal 
ignorance. It becomes an abstract and empty formalism, 
with neither rational subject nor empirical object which 
can be known — some positive or real knowledge of both 
being the logical condition of knowledge even of their 
merely formal relations. 

Nevertheless, it endeavors, through a highly complicated 
mechanism of a priori forms of sensibility and a priori 
categories of the understanding and a priori regulative 
ideas of the reason, to explain how the I, as an '' unknown 
a;," absolutely generates out of the understanding, as pure 
"spontaneity of knowledge," the vast network of Rela- 
tions which science observes, studies, and investigates as 
the given system of Nature. Thus its germinal, organic, 
and constitutive principle is that of the exclusive Subjsct- 
iviTY OF Relations, as opposed to the scientific principle of 
the Objectivity of Relations. It is this principle of the 
exclusive subjectivity of relations which logically deter- 
mines the conception of the understanding itself as a pure 
" spontaneity of knowledge : " this is, as a universal com- 
bining or relating self-activity, by whose spontaneous act 
alone {Actus der Spontaneitdty Synthesis a priori) every par- 
ticular combination or relation {Verbindung, eonjunctioy 
synthesis) absolutely originates.* From this " act of spon- 

1 "... ein Actofl der Spontaneitat der Vorstellungskraft . . . eine Ver- 
standeshandlong, die wir mit der allgcmeincn Benennung SynlhesU bel^gen 
werden, nin dadurch zugleich bemerklich za machen, dass wir una nichts 
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taneitj '^ or " synthesis aprioriy" every " synthetic judgment 
a priori^^ derives its exclusively "subjective necessity," 
and becomes thereby universally valid in the sensuous ex- 
perience of which it is the intellectual form. In this 
manner Kant solves the fundamental problem of his entire 
Erkenntnisstheorie : namely, how to explain the necessity 
and universality of " synthetic judgments a prioriJ^ This 
solution of the problem, of course, is no solution to any one 
who puts the unanswerable question : how can necessity, 
in any synthetic judgment whatever, emanate from pure 
spontaneity, pure non-necessity, in the synthetizing under- 
standing? But the doctrine itself is clear; all combina- 
tions, that is, all relations, are " pure syntheses a prioriy'^ 
and exist in thought only as the spontaneous or non-necessary 
work of thought; no relations whatever exist in being; the 
understanding determines all things, but is itself determined 
by nothing. This, in its rationalistic form, is the doctrine 
of the exclusive subjectivity of relations; that is, deriva- 
tion of them from the subject alone, acting through the 
understanding as the pure " spontaneity of knowledge/' It 
follows apodeictically, however, that no synthetic judgment 
can be, in the last analysis, any more necessary than that 
non-necessary act of the understanding which is itself the 
synthesis, — that, since all "synthesis a priori" is non- 
necessary, .no " synthetic judgment a priori " can be neces- 

als im Objecte verbimden Yoratellen konnen, ohne es vorher selbst ver- 
bunden zu haben, nnd nnter alien YonteUungen die Verbindung die ein- 
zige ist, die nicht dorch Objecte gegeben, sondern nar vom Subjecte selbst 
yeirichtet weiden kann, well de ein Actus seiner Selbstthatigkeit ist" 
(Eritik der reinen Yemnnft, Werke, III. 114, 116.) — ". . . die ver- 
anderte Methode der Denkongsart . . . dass wir niimlich von den Dingen 
niir das a priori erkennen, was wir selbst in sie legen." {Ihid, III. 19.) 
— " , . . die Principien der Synthesis a priori, als woram es uns nar zu 
thnn ist." (Ihid, III. 49.) — '* Erscheinangen sind nar Yorstellungen 
Yon Dingen, die nach dem, was sie an sich sein mogen, anerkannt da sind. 
Als blose Yorstellangen aber steheu sie unter gar keinem Gesetze der Yer- 
kniipfang, als demjenigen, welches das verkniipfende Vennogen vor- 
schreibt" (Ibid. IIL 184,) 
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sarj. In other words, when Kant tries to prove that 
'* synthetic judgments a priori '' are necessary, because all 
" synthesis a priori " is spontaneous or non-necessary, he 
unwittingly rests his proof on the proposition that necessity 
= non-necessity. This surprising but undeniable self-con- 
tradictiou is the reductio ad absurdum of the genetic principle 
of the whole Erkenntnisstheorie. Is it not self-evident that 
philosophy needs a better epistemology? 

§ 173. But there can be no epistemology better than the 
subjectivistic theory of knowledge (which, strange to say, 
either as rationalism or as empiricism, has dominated the 
philosophic world for more than a century and seems to 
dominate it still), unless we go to the bottom and once for 
all renounce the cramping subjectivistic principle itself — 
namely, the principle of the subjectivity of relations. 
Hume was no less an adherent to this principle than Kant, 
who indeed confessed that he had been awakened by Hume 
from his " dogmatic slumber," but might better have con- 
fessed that he had been put by Hume into a subjectivistic, 
hypnotic trance. Be this as it may, Hume no less than 
Kant denied all knowledge of connection, combination, or 
relation in or between things in themselves.^ Both equally 

^ "There is no object which implies the existence of any other, if we 
consider these objects in themselves and never look beyond the ideas 
which we form of them." (Hume, Philosophical Works, I. 116.)— «* Ob- 
jects have no discoverable connection together ; nor is it from any other 
principle bat custom operating upon the imagination that we can draw 
any inference from the appearance of one to the existence of another.'* 
{Pfid, I. 137.) — "Now nothing is more evident than that the haman 
mind cannot form such an idea of two objects as to conceive any connec- 
tion between them." {Ihid, I. 208.)— "The very nature and essence of 
relation is to connect our ideas with each other, and upon appearance 
of one to facilitate the transition to its correlative." {Ibid. I. 256.) — 
"When we say, therefore, that one object is connected with another, we 
mean only that they have acfjuired a connection in our thought, and gaye 
rise to this inference, by which they become proofs of each other's exist- 
ence ; a conclusion which is somewhat extraordinary, but which seems 
founded on suflicient evidence." {IbiiL IV. S6.) 

Hume, in turn, seems to have derived the inspiration of lus own sab- 
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affirmed " subjective necessity," the one as empirical ** cus- 
tom " or ^' association of ideas," and the other as rational 
" synthesis a priori " or " spontaneity of knowledge, " and 
they equally interpreted it as the subjectivity of all rela- 
tions ; and they both equally rejected " objective necessity," 
as the objectivity of any relations. These two principles of 
(1) subjective necessity alone, and (2) objective necessity 
and subjective necessity together, or absolute necessity, lie 
at the foundation of the irrepressible conflict between the 
subjectivism of unmodernized philosophy and the object- 
ivism of modern science : a conflict which has as many forms 
as Proteus, but under all is itself one and the same. 
These two principles are alike productive of consequences. 

jeetivism from Locke : ** General and universal belong not to the real 
existence of things, but are the inventions and creatures of the under- 
standing, made by it for its own use, and concern only signs, whether 
words or ideas. Words are general, as has been said, when used for signs 
of general ideas, and so are applicable indifferently to many particular 
things ; and ideas are general when they are set up as the representatives 
of many particular things ; but universality belongs not to things them- 
selves, which are all of them particular in their existence, even those 
words and ideas which in their signification are general. When, therefore, 
we quit particulars, the generals that rest are only creatures of our own 
making ; their general nature being nothing but the capacity they are put 
into by the understanding of signifying or representing many particulars; 
for the signification they have is nothing but a relation that by the mind 
of man is added to them." (Essay of Human Understanding, Bk. III. 
Oh. III. § 11.) — '* What are the essences of those species set out and 
marked by names, but those abstract ideas in the mind which are, as it 
were, the bonds between particular things that exist, and the names they 
are to be ranked under ? And when general names have any connexion 
with particular beings, these abstract ideas are the medium that unites 
them ; so that the essences of species, as distinguished and denominated 
by us, neither are nor can be anything but those precise abstract ideas 
we have in our minds." (Ibid, Bk. III. Ch. III. § 18.) 

It would be useless to multiply illustrations of the doctrine of the 
exclusive subjectivity of relations, as held in modem philosophy. It was 
a legacy from medieval nominalisra and conceptualism, of which Kant was 
the scientific formnlator. But it will be unable to compete with the 
doctrine of the objectivity of relations, as the influence of Darwinism 
makes itself felt more and more in undermining the Aristotelian Paradox. 

VOL. II. — 4 
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Precisely as subjectivism determines the conception of the 
understanding to be pure ''spontaneity," either of reason 
or of experience, because no other conception of it ooold 
account for the subjective origin of all relations in the 
'' spontaneity of knowledge ; " precisely so does objectivism 
determine the conception of the understanding to be prim- 
arily perceptivityy because no other conception of it could 
account for the objective origin of all ultimate relations of 
thought itself in the necessary perceptibility of all relations 
as such, whether in thought or in being. It ought to be 
considered axiomatic that no relation can be understood if it 
cannot be perceived, — that the perceiving of it is itself the 
understanding of it. Yet non-perception of this self-evident 
truth is the very source of subjectivism itself, the ground 
of its inability to perceive the logical and epistemological 
condition of the " subjective necessity " which it affirms in 
the " objective necessity " which it denies. Witness Kitnt's 
strenuous and repeated denials of the possibility of a per- 
ceptive or intuitive understanding in man, while yet he ad- 
mits its possibility in general ; for, although it seems absurd 
to hold that a man can understand relations without perceiv- 
ing them, the admission of a perceptive understanding in 
man would have destroyed the whole fabric of the Kriti- 
kismus as rationalistic subjectivism.^ Yet the essential 

^ ** Der Verstand vermag nichts anzuschauen und die Slnne nichtB zn 
denken." (Kritik der reinen Vemiinft, Werke, III. 82.) — ** Nun ist alle 
ans mogliche Anschauung sinnlich.'* {Ibi<L III. 124.) — *' . . . siim- 
liche Anschauung, die einzige, die wir habeu ..." {Ibid. III. 214, 
note.) — ** Verstehen wir aber darunter [unter Noumenon] ein Object einer 
nUhtainnlichen Anschauung^ so nehmen wir eine besondere Anschaunngsart 
an, namlich die intellectuelle, die aber nicbt die unsrige ist, von welcher wir 
auch die Moglichkeit nicht einsehen konnen, und das wire das Noumenon 
in positiver Bedeutung." {Ibid, III. 219.) — **Da nun eine solche, nim- 
lich die intellectuelle Anschauung, schl<»cbtenling8 ausser unserem Srkennt- 
nissvermogen liegt," u. s. w. (Ibid. III. 220.) — ** Alle nnsere Anschauung 
geschieht aber nur vermittelftt der Sinne ; der Verstand schaut nichts an, 
Bondem reflectirt nur." (Prolegomena, u. s. w., Werke, IV. 37.) — "Die 
8umme hieyon ist diese : die Sache der Sinne ist, anzuschauen ; die des 
Verstandes, zu denken." {Ibid. IV. 53.)—-" . . . indem unsar Ver- 
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function of the understanding must be to understand ; and 
what is that, except (1) to perceive real particular relations, 

stand kein Yenndgen der AnschauoDg, sondem bios der Yerkniipfimg 
gegebener Anschauungen in einer Erfahmng ist . . ." (Ibid, IV. 66.) — 
"Bfan kann von der Sinnlichkeit doch nicht behanpten, dass sie die 
einzige mogliche Art der Anscbanung aei." (Werke, III. 221.) Contrast 
these dogmatic and rather nervous denials bj Kant of a perceptive under- 
standing in man which may yet exist in higher intelligences, with Locke's 
earlier and unwarped recognition of perception as the very essence of all 
knowledge : ** Knowledge, then, seems to me to be nothing bnt the pereqf- 
tion of the connexion and agreement, or disagreement and repugnancy, of 
any of our ideas. In this alone it consists. Where this perception is, 
there is knowledge ; and where it is not, there, though we may fancy, 
guess, or believe, yet we always come short of knowledge. . . . There 
could be no room for any positive knowledge at all, if we could not perceive 
any reUUion between our ideas, and find out the agreement or disagreement 
they have one with another, in several ways the mind takes of comparing 
them. . . . Sometimes the mind perceives the agreement or disagreement 
of two ideas immediaUly by themselves, without the intervention of any 
other ; and this I think we may call intuitive knowledge. . . . Certainty 
depends so wholly on this intuUicny that, in the next degree of knowledge 
which I call demonstrative, this intuition is necessary in all the connexions 
of ihe ifUermediate ideas, without which we cannot attain knowledge and 
certainty." (Essay of Human Understanding, Bk. lY. Ch. I. SS 2, 6: 
Ch. II. S 1- Italics ours.) It matters not at all whether the objects 
related be held to be "things in themselves," "objects of experience," 
" phaenomena alone," " ideas," or ** states of consciousness : " knowledge 
itself, as Locke saw, oonsiBts first of all in perceiving those relatUmSy and 
the perceiving of them is the understanding of them. The fundamental 
error of Kant is his notion of the understanding as ''spontaneity of 
knowledge" or "synthesis a priori^" instead of the intellectucd perception 
of relations as such, as an inseparable element of every actual cognition or 
percept^concept In what way the perceptive understanding perceives 
relations is a separate problem of scientific psychology, physiological or 
other; bnt no possible psychology can wipe out the fact of which all 
psychology is the study — the fact that the understanding understands, 
that is, perceives and conceives the relations of things, be these things 
what they may, sensations or motions or states of consciousness or what 
not. For all things of all possible kinds are determined per se as genera, 
species, and specimens, by the Apriori of Being ; and scientific study of 
them presupposes a scientific epistemology whicli is grounded in the 
recognition of the Objectivity of Relations as the Law of Unit-UniverBals» 
and must dominate all scientific investigations whatsoever. 
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(2) to conceive them or unite them in universal percept- 
concepts, and (3) to use these intelligently, that is, under- 
standingly, as ends and means in the conduct of life ? ^ 

Subjectivism, then, is the principle of '< subjective neces- 
sity" in the subject alone, whence results the principle 
that, as spontaneity (pure synthesis a priori or else mere 
custom), the understanding necessarily creates out of itself 
the whole world of the understood (subjectivity of relations. 
Nature as " phaenomena alone ") ; * while objectivism is the 
principle of "objective necessity" as the ground of all 
"subjective necessity," whence results the principle that all 
necessities of the understanding, as perceptivityy are deter- 
mined by the necessities of the understood (objectivity of 
relations, Nature as the noumenal Unit-Universal of exist- 
ence). And the ground of decision between subjectivism 
in philosophy (critical idealism) and objectivism in science 
(critical realism) is the fact that all creation of something 
out of nothing, including subjectivistic creation of the un- 
derstood out of a sj)outaneous and confessedly empty under- 
standing, is not only an impossibility in itself, but also a 
logical, ontological, and epistemological misunderstanding 
even of " subjective necessity." 

§ 174. These indispensable preliminaries being disposed 
of, we now return to examination of the syllogism. Our 
former example will serve as well as another : — 

Antecedent. Consequent. 

All stars are self-luminous bodies ;1 ^. y. t>_ . ,* 

I therefore Procyon is a self- 

_ . . 1 luminous body. 

Procyon is a star; j •' 

1 For a fuller statement of the threefold function of the undentanding 
as perceptiTc or analytical, conceptive or synthetical, and creative or 
teleological, I may be permitted here to refer to Scientific Theisin 
(Boston, 1885), pp. 134-147. Wherever that statement varies from the 
present work, as it does in a few minor points, it should be regarded as 
corrected by the latter. 

2 " Der Verstand schopft seine Gesetze (a priori) nicht aus der Kator, 
sondem schreibt sie dieser vor." (Prolegomena, u. s. w., Werke, lY. 68.) 
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In the major premise, the objective relation of one uni- 
versal to another, of "all stars" as a species to "self- 
luminous bodies " as its genusy is given or presented to the 
understanding of the reader as that which is to be perceived 
or understood. This relation of species to genus is a cos- 
micaJ organic relation, a " condition of existence " of the 
universe as an organism.^ Similarly, in the minor premise, 
the objective relation of one particular individual to its 
kind, of "Procyon" as a specimen to "all stars" as its 
species (for " a star " = one star in all stars), is given or 
presented to the reader; and this organic relation is an- 
other " condition of existence " of the universe as it is in 
itself. For, without these objective organic relations of 
genus, species, and specimen, no organized or organic uni- 
verse could possibly exist ; and, if they could not be per- 
ceived or understood, the syllogism itself could not possibly 
exist. There should be here no doubt or misunderstanding 
of this all-important point, no confounding or perversion 
of the relation of the conditioning and the conditioned. 

^ *' The broad general hypothesis that all the bodies of the aniverse are, 
so to speak, of a single species — that nebulae (including comets), stars of 
all types, and planets, are but varying stages in the life history of a single 
race or type of cosmic organisms — is accepted by the dominant thought 
of our time as haying the highest warrant of scientific probability. • . • 
In this extended view, nebulae and luminous stars are but the infantile 
and adolescent stages of the life history of the cosmic individual ; the 
dark star, its adult stage or time of true virility. Or we may think of the 
shrunken dark star as the germ-cell, the pollen-grain, of the cosmic organ- 
ism. Reduced in size, as becomes a germ-cell, to a mere fraction of the 
nebular body from which it sprang, it yet retains within its seemingly 
non-vital body all the potentialities of the original oiganism, and requires 
only to blend [through collision] with a fellow-cell to bring a new genera- 
tion into being. Thus may the cosmic race, whose aggregate census makes 
up the stellar universe, be perpetuated — individual solar systems, such as 
ours, being bom and growing old and dying to live again in their descend- 
ants, while the universe as a whole maintains its unified integrity, 
throughout all these internal mutations — passing on, it may be, by in- 
finitesimal stages, to a culmination hopelessly beyond human comprehen- 
sion. *' (Henry Smith Williams, The Stoxy of Nineteenth Century Science) 
1901, pp. 84-87.) 
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The organic constitution of the universe as it is in itself 
with its immanent objective relations of genus, species, and 
specimen, is the absolute condition of the possibility of the 
syllogism; the constitution of the syllogism as such is 
determined by that of the objective universe, not vice versa. 
The a priori law of the syllogism is that of genus, species, 
and specimen; and it is derived from no ^synthesis a 
priori'^ in the "understanding" as "spontaneity of knowl- 
edge," but solely from the Apriori of Being, as that abso- 
lute necessity which determines the understanding to be 
first of all perceptivity, and the syllogism or percept- 
concept to be the sole form of its knowledge in eoncreto. 
If any athletic Kantian aspires to defend Kanfs splendidly 
audacious thesis that " the understanding does not derive 
its a priori laws from Nature, but dictates them to her," 
the scientific objectivist stands ready to strike his flag and 
surrender at discretion, provided his valiant but perhaps 
indiscreet opponent can succeed in "spontaneously" con- 
structing a valid syllogism on any other principle than that 
of genus, species, and specimen, derived as the Apriori of 
Being from Nature alone. This principle does not in the 
least depend upon the understanding. Quite the reverse ; 
for it determines the understanding. Nothing but absolute 
or natural necessity determines the nature of the under- 
standing itself to be primarily perceptive of genus, species, 
and specimen, and that of the syllogism to be the necessary 
form of all reasoning in dependence upon their necessary 
relations.* 

^ "To conclade: this whole mystery of genera and species, which 
make such a noise in the schools and are with jastice so little regarded 
oat of them, is nothing else bat abstract ideas, more or less comprehen- 
stve, with names annexed to them." (Locke, Elssay of Haman Under- 
standing, Bk. III. Ch. III. § 9.) This dictam, though still echoed 
virtaally in many quarters to-day, is amusingly pre-Darwinian. If genera 
and species are " nothing else but abstract ideas," and not most significant 
facts of Nature, what becomes of the great historical battle over the 
*' origin of species"? What of modem biology ? What of the whole phi- 
losophy of evolution ? But the most amusing aspect of the case ia the fact 
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The two premises, therefore, are expressions or enuncia- 
tions, in terms of Thought, of objective organic relations in 
Being, which determine objectively a priori, that is, by 
objective necessity, the essential form of every judgment as 
subject and predicate, and of every syllogism as antecedent 
and consequent. The species can exist only in its genus, 
and the specimen can exist only in its species : these are 
universal and necessary conditions of existence which 
<' cannot be otherwise," and which therefore determine a 
priori the essential constitution of every possible judgment 
and every possible syllogism as existent forms of knowledge. 
But, besides these two expressed relations in the premises, 

that Uie process of forming " abstract ideas," as told by Locke himself, in- 
Yolyes "genera and species," not as abstractions, bat as realities. He says, 
in the same chapter : '* Words become general by being made the signs of 
general ideas ; and ideas become general by separating from them the cir- 
camstances of time and place, and any other ideas that may determine them 
to this or that particular existence. By this way of abstraction they are 
made capable of representing more indiTidnals than one ; each of which, hav- 
ing in it a conformity to that abstract idea, is (as as we call it) of that sort 
. . • And thus they [children] come to have a general name and a general 
idea ; wherein they make nothing new, but only leave oat of the complex 
idea they had of Peter and James, Mary and Jane, that which is peculiar 
to each, and retain only what is common to them all." What, then, is 
this *' way of abstraction " ? Peter and James, Kary and Jane, it appears, 
possess each numeroas characteristics — a real genus ; of these chaiucter* 
istics, some are "peculiar to each " — a real species ; and others are "com- 
mon to all " — another real species. The " way of abstraction," therefore, 
whatever is understood by "ideas," presupposes (1) a real genus of char- 
acteristics, (2) a real species of those " peculiar to each," and (3) another 
real species of those "common to all;" and the "abstract idea" it- 
self is formed by dividing the genus, including all of one species, and 
excluding all of the other species. What stronger proof could be de- 
sired than that which Locke himself supplies of the Uuit that, instead of 
disproving the reality of "genera and species," the process of abstraction 
would be itself impossible without them ? The same fact is patent in 
every other process, physical and psychical alike. Genus, species, and 
specimen, with their immanent real relations, must remain the absolute 
condition a priori of every process, whether in Being or in Thought ; and 
every attempt to disprove this truth is necessarily a bald begging of the 
question, since all reasoning whatsoever presupposes it. 
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there is another relation not expressed, equally necessaiy, 
but only implied. This unexpressed but implied relation is 
that of the specimen to its genus — the relation necessarily 
contained and involved in the coexistence of the two pre- 
mises as one antecedent, and equally necessary per se 
whether that co-existence is perceived or not. It cannot 
but be that, if the species is in the genus, and if the speci- 
men is in the species, the specimen is in the genus, toa 
This necessity is all one necessity ; it is unconditional, ob- 
jective, absolute ; it is the ground and form of the reasoning 
process as such, determines the syllogism, and constitutes 
its apodeicticity, because it determines the reciprocal re- 
lation of all thoughts no less than the reciprocal relation of 
ail beings. 

Now the antecedent expresses this one objective necessity 
in part, and in part leaves it unexpressed ; it expresses the 
relation of species and genus in the major, and the relation 
of specimen and species in the minor, but it does not ex- 
press the relation of specimen and genus at all. Yet this 
last relation is already contained and exists objectively in 
the objective co-existence of the three terms, genus, species, 
and specimen ; for where the terms are, there is every pos- 
sible relation of the terms, whether expressed, or unex- 
pressed, perceived or un perceived. Consequently, in the 
antecedent, the inherence of the specimen in the genus 
("Procyon is a self-luminous body ") is already an objective 
necessity, but only as unexpressed, latent, implied, involved. 
In the consequent or conclusion, however, the previously 
involved objective necessity becomes expressed as an evolved 
subjective necessity, too ; and in this union of objective ne- 
cessity with subjective necessity, as absolute necessity, lies 
the apodeicticity of the syllogism as a proved or completed 
real cognition. For thus the Syllogism of Being reproduces 
itself in the Syllogism of Thought as the Syllogism of 
Knowledge. 

§ 175. In every valid syllogism, therefore, — that is, in 
every Syllogism of Knowledj^e, — there is exhibited in con- 
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sciousness the identity in difference of objective necessity 
and subjective necessity as absolute necessity : the Apriori 
of Being and the Apriori of Thought unite in the Apriori of 
Knowledge, and the syllogism in its entirety is the form 
of their actual union. But the syllogism is neither a dead 
form nor an unconscious mechanism ; on the contrary, it is 
the formed act of the Knowing I, the definite product of a 
process which is identity in difference of experience and 
reason in a living intelligence as I in the We. The ante- 
cedent and the consequent of a syllogism are not simul- 
taneous. As the names indicate, the antecedent precedes 
and the consequent follows ; the syllogism is a march of 
thought, a movement of mind from the involved objective 
necessity to the evolved subjective necessity; this move- 
ment, this process, is conscious formation of a conception of 
the identity in difference of the involved and the evolved; 
and the law of the process is self-mediation grounded on 
the necessary inherence of every individual, of whatever 
order, in its own universal, — that is, grounded on the law 
of unit-universals, the widest generalization of which human 
intelligence is capable. The conceptive or discursive under- 
standing infers inherence of the specimen in the genus from 
the two inherences of species in genus and of specimen in 
species, because species, as the middle or mediating term, 
must be always identical with itself ; and this self-media- 
tion, which lies in the very nature of inference because infer- 
ence itself is mediation through this identity, is the active 
movement of mind as such from the involved to the evolved. 
That is, the existent but as yet unperceived objective neces- 
sity, involved in the premises, comes into clear conscious- 
ness as the existent and perceived subjective necessity which 
is evolved in the conclusion ; both are at bottom one and 
the same absolute necessity of Being. The convincingness 
of the syllogism is the conscious development of this per- 
ception from nascency to clearness in the discursive or 
syllogizing understanding, as it moves from the antecedent 
to the consequent, from the involved to the evolved. It is 
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perfecUj true that the conclusion contains nothing which 
is not involved in the premises, but, so far from being a 
" begging of the question," this is the very essence of all 
proof. For proof never originates anything new ; it only 
creates a certitude out of the uncertain — makes a judg- 
ment subjectively necessary as the '' conclusion " which 
before was subjectively doubtful as the ''problem;'' and 
this it does by developing an evolved or felt necessity in 
the conclusion out of the involved or unfelt necessity in the 
premises. An understsLnding which was indeed ''spontane- 
ous " could prove nothing, because it could not generate in 
the subject even a " subjective necessity " which it did not 
itself contain. Kant's "subjective necessity'' could not 
possibly emanate in any manner from a real "spontaneity." 
It can emanate solely from an understanding which (1) per- 
ceives or intuites the particular objective relation of a 
single species to its own single genus, and the particular 
objective relation of a single specimen, or a single class of 
specimens, to that single species ; (2) conceives or infers 
the necessary relation which is already involved objectively 
in the objective co-existence of those two particular rela- 
tions through the objective identity of the mediating term ; 
and (3) syllogizes, or creates a single syllogism in a single 
perceptK5oncept of three unit-universals, namely, a genns, 
a species, and a specimen or class of specimens, by devel- 
oping the involved objective necessity of this self-media- 
tion into the evolved subjective necessity of the syllogism 
itself as a whole, organic, particular cognition. This is 
the scientific analysis of the syllogistic process as proof, 
demonstration, or apodeictic certitude (air6^i(i^), because 
it rests upon absolute necessity as the Apriori of Being — 
upon the law of genus, species, and specimen, as the absolute 
a priori condition of the possibility of the reasoning process 
itself as an actual syllogism. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE STLL06ISM OF BEING 

§ 176. Beason, therefore, or the syllogizing understand- 
ing, is not at all the *' spontaneity of knowledge," but 
acquisition of knowledge in accordance with law. It is 
orderly movement of mind from the involved necessities 
of Being to the evolved necessities of Thought, and the 
law of this orderly movement, as discovery of truth or 
learning-process, is the scientific method of observation 
(perception), hypothesis (conception as rational imagina- 
tion), and verification (subjection of rational imagination 
to the test of renewed perception). This orderly movement 
from the involved to the evolved is the necessary method 
of Thought because it is the necessary method of Being: 
it is the way of the mind simply and solely because it is 
the way of the world. There is and can be no subjective 
or rational necessity in the syllogism, the existing norm 
of all knowing, which is not grounded in objective or 
absolute necessity in the unit-universal, the norm of all 
existing. The absolute relations of genus, species, and 
specimen cannot be deduced from any concept whatsoever, 
a priori or a posteriorly because they are the antecedent 
conditions of all intuitions, all concepts, all judgments, all 
syllogisms, all exercise of the sensibility and the under- 
standing and the reason, — of the reasoning process, — of 
the mind per «e, whether finite or infinite, — of conscious- 
ness as such; for the forms of consciousness, be they what 
they may, are determined a priori by these very relations, 
and can exist under no other condition. The syllogism 
formulates but does not originate them. Here we abut on 
absolute necessity, on that which '* cannot be otherwise, ** 
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on the Objectivity of Belations, on the Apriori of Being. 
Thought itself, though sublimated to Hegel's Begriff d» 
Begriffs or absolutes Wtssen, depends on these supporting 
relations of thing and kind, unit and universal, or genus, 
species, and specimen, just as absolutely as the flight of 
birds depends on a supporting atmosphere. And the 
ground of the absolute necessity of these supporting rela- 
tions, whatever it may be, or whether it may be at all, can 
never be explained; for all explanation presupposes both 
them and it. 

§ 177. In the very constitution of the syllogism, there- 
fore, as the norm of all thought that knows, we behold 
that necessary movement of mind from the involved to the 
evolved which is the essence of the knowing process. The 
antecedent involves the consequent, the consequent evolves 
the antecedent; the entire syllogism, as percept subsumed 
under concept in the percept-concept of the unit-universal, 
exhibits the genesis of knowledge as such. In truth, the 
syllogism is itself knowledge in the making, the one and 
only way of the mind as the Knowing I. As we have 
already said, it is the way of the mind simply and solely 
because it is the way of the world; and the reason is that 
the world itself is at bottom mind — not, as critical ideal- 
ism would have it, the human mind dictating its apriori 
laws to a merely phaenomenal Nature, but, as critical 
realism has it, the Absolute I syllogizing eternally in 
noumenal Nature as identity in difference of Existence, 
Thought, and Knowledge, yet in absolute conformity with 
that Apriori of Being which is the necessity of its own 
existence as identity in difference of the Energy and the 
Beason of the Universe, identity in difference of the causal 
series and the rational series in that ''course of Nature '^ 
which is the autobiography of the Absolute I itself. 

§ 178. Nothing, then, could be more unphilosophioal 
than the mechanical evolutionism of the Spencerian school, 
unless it be the inconsequent subjectivism of the idealistic 
school — the only consequent subjectivism being solipsism. 
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Herbert Spencer (whom no one should mention except 
honoris causa, in view of his splendid devotion for more 
than half a centary to the advancement of truth as he 
understood it) labors to conceive evolution without involu- 
tion. So far as the method of thought alone is concerned, 
he comprehends both factors in the syllogism of knowledge, 
and well states the case : — 

*^ The consciousness of logical necessity is the oonscioosness that 
a certain conclusion is implicitly contained [t. e, involved] in 
certain premises explicitly stated. If, contrasting a yonng child 
and an adult, we see that this consciousness of logical necessity, 
absent from the one, is present in the other, we are taught that 
there is a growing up to the recognition of certain necessary truths, 
merely by the unfolding of the inherited intellectual forms and 
faculties."! 

That is true vision. But, so far as the method of being 
is concerned, he altogether loses this insight into evolution 
and involution as complementary factors of one indivisible 
world-process. Here the civil engineer or the pure phy- 
sicist, not the philosopher, defines his fundamental con- 
ceptions of both terms : — 

** Evolution under its most general aspect is the integration of 
matter and concomitant dissipation of motion ; while Dissolution 
is the absorption of motion and concomitant disintegration of 
matter. The last of these titles answers its purpose tolerably 
well, but the first is open to grave objections. Evolution has other 
meanings, some of which are incongruous with, and even some 
directly opposed to, the meaning here given to it. The evolution 
of a gas is literally an absorption of motion and disintegration of 
matter, which is exactly the reverse of that which we here call 
Evolution. As ordinarily understood, to evolve is to unfold, to 
open and expand, to throw out ; whereas, as understood here, the 
process of evolving, though it implies increase of a concrete aggre- 
gate, and in so far an expansion of it, implies that its component 
matter has passed from a more diffused to a more concentrated 
state — has contracted. The antithetical word Involution would 

! First Principles, 6th ed., p. 155. 
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more truly express the nature of the change ; and would, indeed, 
describe better those secondary characters of it which we shall 
have to deal with presently. We are obliged, however, notwith- 
standing the liabilities to confusion resulting from these onlike and 
even contradictory meanings, to use Evolution [rather than Invo- 
lution] as antithetical to Dissolution. The word is now so widely 
recognized as signifying, not, indeed, the general process above 
described, but sundry of its most conspicuous varieties, and certain 
of its seeondary but most remarkable accompaniments, that we 
cannot now substitute another word. While, then, we shall by 
Dissolution everywhere mean the process tacitly implied by its 
ordinary meaning — the absorption of motion and disintegratioii 
of matter — we shall everywhere mean by Evolution the process 
which is always an integration of matter and dissipation of motion, 
but which, as we shall now see, is in most cases much more than 
this."i 

In no other passage in ''First Principles" is the word 
* Involution" so much as mentioned; and it is mentioned 
here solely as a possible but undesirable equivalent, alter- 
native, or "substitute," for the word "Evolution" in an- 
tithesis to "Dissolution." So trivial a fact is significant 
merely as showing how destitute of philosophical insight 
is Spencer's notion of evolution itself.^ No man has done 

^ First Principles, p. 261. Tho ** roach more than this " proves to 
contain no new concepts but those of homogeneity and heterogeneity, 
with refevence to the redistribution both of matter and of motion. 

> The only passage in all his works, we believe, in which Huxley men* 
tions the word Involution, is this sentence in his Collected Essays, Vol. I. 
p. 94 : — ** The phaenoraenal world, so far as it is material, expresses the 
evolution and involution of oneigy, its passage from the kinetic to the 
potential condition and back again." This is the syllogism of energy, 
recognized below in § 179, 9 ; but it does not add to the mechanical con- 
cept of evolution. Huxley remains as blind as Si)encer to all involntion 
of reason in energy as teleological end ; his conception of evolution remains 
as exclusively mechanical as that of Spencer. Haeckel expresses theonn- 
mon principle of all tho advocates of mechanical evolutionism better than 
any other of them in this luminous statement of it : — ** The great abstract 
law of mechanical causality, of which our cosmological law — the law of 
substance — is but another and a concrete expression, now rules the entire 
universe, as it does the mind of man ; it is the steady, immovable pole- 
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more than he during the last four decades to give currency 
to the wordy and no man has done so much as he to belittle 
its meaning. For he derives his notion of it from the 
mechanism alone, and not from the organism, the only 
possible source of an adequate notion of it. 

§ 179. Let us look at the law of the organism in a con- 
crete case of its operation. 

1. Acorn evolves oak, then oak evolves acorn; again, 
acorn evolves oak, and oak evolves acorn; and so on. 
This is the visible or evolutional side of the organic 
process. 

2. But, at the same time, acorn involves oak, that is, 
holds within itself the inherited oak-idea as the condition 
and origin of the new oak-form, — also, oak involves acorn, 
that is, holds the inherited acorn-idea as the condition and 
origin of the new acorn-form ; again, acorn involves oak, 
and oak involves acorn; and so on. This is the invisible 
or involutional side of the organic process. 

3. Thus it is the essential nature of the organic process, 
considered both evolutionally and involutionally, to revert 
to its own initial stage and renew itself in a connected 
series of similar generations. This rhythmical succession 
of generations involves in itself one continuous and uni- 
versal life of the species, as itself a higher organism of 
organisms. In each generation the oak-species alternately 
contracts into its acorns and expands into its oaks, yet 
with minute changes under modification by the environ- 
ment which in time may amount to a gradual change or 

star, whose clear light falls on oar path through the dark labyrinth of the 
countless separate phaenomena." (The Riddle of the Universe, translated 
by McCabe, 1901, p. 366.) Under this conception, however, the '* course 
of Nature " is evdtUian of nothing — not rational and purposive formation, 
but senseless, purposeless, irrational transformation — in Spencer's own 
phrase, ** different aspects of one transformation, determined by an ulti- 
mate necessity.** (First Principles, p. 505.) If he had entitled his 
philosophy, not that of "Evolution," but that of "Purposeless Trans- 
formation," how much popularity would it have got ? One need not be a 
Diogenes to see that mankind is fooled by words. 
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evolution of species itself, already involved in the evolving 
genus and the evolving world. This alternate contraction 
and expansion constitute, as it were, the regular beat, the 
systole and diastole, of a single heart. The contraction is 
involution, and the expansion is evolution ; each conditions 
the other ; it requires both to constitute the self -perpetuat- 
ing organic process, and what happens in the species hap- 
pens equally, on a smaller scale, in the specimen. The 
life of the oak in the genesis of its own organs is the life 
of the oak-species on a smaller scale, and no less is it, 
on the grandest scale, the indwelling and inworking life of 
the world, as the identity in difference of the Many and 
the One. 

4. This conception of life is the exact reverse of Spen- 
cer's as the passively mechanical *' continuous adjustment 
of internal relations to external relations; " for it conceives 
life as the actively organic adjustment of external relations 
to internal relations. Instead of being in the last analysis 
a merely mechanical result of "incident forces," life is the 
victorious subjugation of "incident forces" by immanent 
forces, as is proved by the constant absorption, assimila- 
tion, and incorporation of food^ with selective excretion of 
whatever successfully resists this digestion. Instead of 
being a merely mechanical product of the "environment," 
life dominates the environment, and harnesses it to its 
own chariot; it originates from itself alone (pmne vivum 
ex vivo)y reproduces itself alone, and exhibits itself from 
first to last as mastery of the mechanism by the organism. 
What constitutes the organism, as distinguished from the 
mere mechanism (the mere mechanism can only be manu- 
factured from without, but the finite organism is itself a 
mechanism which, seizing its own material from without, 
makes and works itself from within), is above all else the 
immanent inherited and constructive idea of the species^ 
Claude Bernard's Videe creatrice; which, so long as the 
specimen lives, dominates the environment, yokes to its 
own ends all "incident forces," shows itself visibly as a 
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new unit of the universal life at work in the involution of 
form as idea and evolution of form as fact, and ceases to 
work only when the specimen dies. For the cessation of 
this organic and organise process in the specimen is its 
death or dissolution. 

5. Involution of form as plan or idea and evolution of 
form as fact: that is the double life-process itself. Slowly 
evolving the oak, the acorn evolves trunk, roots, boughs, 
twigs, leaves, new acorns, as an actual constitution of 
constituent natural organs; slowly involving in each new 
acorn the specific plan of this constitution as the bequeathed 
idea of the species, the oak involves it as an inherited law 
of future development, proposed or purposed in advance of 
the fact. This inherited organic idea which dominates 
the young specimen, and which, if the specimen lives, 
dominates its environment, too, is all in all, because it 
gives definite and unchanging direction to all the speci- 
men's inherited energy; it is the predetermined goal and 
the determinant of that goal, — the bequeathed, inherited, 
and involved idea of a future fact which is the cause of the 
development of the present fact into that future fact, and 
so a final cause, — the end or aim of the life-process, — the 
proposUumy the result proposed or posited in advance, the 
purpose of it as a process. This involution of idea in all 
evolution of form, which is the very essence pf the organic 
process as life, is that immanent and universal teleology 
of Nature which only blindness can deny. For, of course, 
in all growth of the oak from the acorn and the acorn from 
the oak, the idea in the oak is not an idea of the oak; the 
seat of the idea as consciousness is the self -involving and 
self-evolving universe itself, the identity in difference of 
World-Energy and World-Reason as the Absolute I. This 
inherent, omnipresent, and ineradicable purposiveness of 
the organic constitution as such is that teleology of Nature 
which, because it is a fact of obvious experience, admits 
of no rational denial. But, deny it who may, the organic 
process is everywhere and always both a mechanical and a 

VOL. II. — 5 
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teleologioal one, and its two inseparable factors are inTO- 
lution and evolution — involution as the inflow of the idea 
into the form, and evolution as the outflow of the form 
from the idea. Thus all life is movement from the involved 
to the evolved in form, and movement of the involved into 
the evolved in idea; and the living being is this living 
identity in difference of idea and form in fact. 

6. The involutional side of the organic process, there- 
fore, is its invisible teleologioal side; while the evolutional 
side of it is its visible mechanical side. The necessary 
identity in difference of involution and evolution in the 
organic process, outside of which neither element alone is in 
the least intelligible, is the necessary identity in difference 
of the mechanical and the teleological — the impossibility, 
therefore, of separating them or conceiving either witii- 
out the other, the impossibility of conceiving evolution 
without involution or the mechanical without the teleologi- 
cal. The thing cannot be done, and the attempt to do it 
simply defeats itself by a manifest misconception of the 
mechanism; for the mechanism just as much involves 
teleology as the organism involves causation. What sort 
of a concept of the empirical machine is it which leaves 
out the purpose of the machine as a whole, or the purpose 
of its parts in their reciprocal relations? Can it be any- 
thing better than an unreal abstraction? Yet, if the real 
machine of experience cannot be itself explained without 
teleology, how can it explain a " world-machine " in which 
all teleology is denied? These questions answer them- 
selves. Hence the mechanical theory of evolution, which 
aspires to explain ^Nature without teleology as a mere 
machine, necessarily begins by misunderstanding the 
machine as mechanical only, and ends by misunderstand- 
ing Kature even in its strictly mechanical aspect. It is a 
blind leader of the blind. Nothing but the organism can 
explain a world which evolves. 

7. The organic process, then, as the life-process, that 
is, as the perpetual involution of idea and perpetual evo- 
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Intion of formy is itself the cosmical process, the ''Course 
of Nature." Either this is true, or there is no cosmical 
process at all, no cosmical procession of existence from 
form to form in accordance with any genetic or intelligible 
law, no orderly evolution of energy as form and orderly 
inyolution of reason as idea in a formed cosmos. Nothing 
can be said to "proceed" at all, in the sense of moving by 
rational law or intelligible rule, except as genesis, that is, 
formation through ideation — purposive formation, not pur- 
poseless transformation. The exact opposite of orderly 
process is formless and aimless motion — disorderly motion 
which has no form for aim; while all orderly process, that 
is, motion which has form for aim, is essentially organic, 
both mechanical and teleological at once, — mechanical as 
cause and effect, teleological as eild and means, and organic 
as identity in difference of the mechanical and the teleo- 
logical, or evolution and involution, in every organism as 
such, and therefore in the world-organism as a whole. 
This is the only thinkable cosmical process; for the only 
alternative is an absolutely irrational time-series, an unin- 
telligible succession of events as empty of evolution as of 
involution, because having no more rational or genetic 
connection than the mechanically related but teleologically 
unrelated succession of figures in the kaleidoscope (as a 
machine, even the kaleidoscope contains a teleological ele- 
ment, but not in the immediate relation of figure to figure). 
The "Course of Nature," on the contrary, is a self- 
sustained rational and genetic movement from the involved 
to the evolved, from the idea to the form, from the universe 
as invisible but abiding unity to the universe as visible but 
vanishing multiplicity; and the rationality of it lies in the 
eternal genesis of form out of form (the specimen as fact 
out of other specimens as facts) through the eternal media- 
tion of idea (the specific form as purpose) — a genetical 
syllogistic process which is mechanical so far as it contains 
causality and teleological so far as it contains finality, and 
which is organic because it contains both laws at once in 
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working harmony. The abiding unity of the uniTerse is 
the eternity of this cosmical process as life-process: the 
universe is alive. This is the Syllogism of Being, in 
which the antecedent, as involved cosmical idea, or Spirit, 
is eternally equal to the consequent, as evolved cosmical 
form, or Nature. That is, the organic life of the cosmos 
as a whole, differenced as infinite from all the finite organ- 
isms within it because, unlike these, it is self-originated 
and self-sustained, self-perpetuating and self-sufficing, is 
the eternal self-equation of activity in the transient and 
repose in the permanent — of mechanical energy and teleo- 
logical reason — of evolution and involution, in the infinite 
personality as Eternal Subject-Object or Absolute I. 

8. For, in the last analysis, the organic or life-process 
of the world, the cosmical process itself, is the personal or 
ethical process, of which aetiology or mechanics is the 
outermost, biology or organics the inner, and teleology or 
ethics the innermost principle: causality, finality, and 
ethicality are all one in personality, and this one is the 
identity in difference of Nature and Spirit as God. Cause 
and effect, end and means, actual and ideal, — these are 
the three ultimate principles of all real being as known, 
whatever more may lie hidden in the unknown; and the 
rash objection that these principles are inconsistent, and 
must needs clash in operation on a cosmical scale, is at 
once silenced by the obvious fact that they exist simulta- 
neously and operate without clashing in the actual consti- 
tution and operation of every human being. If they can 
thus co-work in harmony in man, it would be frivolous to 
argue that they cannot co-work in harmony in the cosmos 
as a whole. Cause is universally involved in effect, end 
in means, ideal in actual — effect is evolved out of cause, 
end out of means, actual out of ideal : the cosmos is not a 
dead static fact, but perpetual movement from the involved 
to the evolved, and this movement in its unity and univer- 
sality is identity in difference of cause, end, and ideal, or 
energy, purpose, and reason — the Syllogism of Being— 
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the rational self-activity of that infinite All-Person in 
whom the mechanical process^ as evolution of the actual 
out of the ideal, and the ethical process, as involution of 
the ideal into the actual, are one and the same as Life, 
and in whom all evolved finite persons live and move and 
have their being. Nothing less than this can be the con- 
tent of a " philosophy of evolution " which is to be con- 
ceptually adequate to all the known facts it would explain, 
as cognition of the identity in difference of Nature and 
Spirit in God. 

9. In fine, so conceived, the total world-process presents 
itself, not to blind human faith, but to seeing human in- 
telligence, as possessing inherently a threefold aspect: 
mechanical or kinetic, teleological or vital, and ethical or 
spiritual. In the mechanical aspect, the universal or 
cosmical energy particularizes itself in the single cause 
or group of causes as the involved antecedent, and remains 
equal to itself in the single fact, effect, or event, as the 
evolved consequent (syllogism of energy as potential and 
kinetic). In the teleological aspect, the universal or 
cosmical purpose particularizes itself in the single precon- 
ceived end as the involved antecedent, and remains equal 
to itself in the means or in the realized end as the evolved 
consequent (syllogism of reason as idea and form). In the 
ethical aspect, the universal or cosmical ideal particularizes 
itself in the single ideal aim as the involved antecedent, 
and remains equal to itself in the deed or act as the evolved 
consequent (syllogism of conduct as ideal and real). But 
these three aspects are all one in the Syllogism of Being, 
conditioned and determined as the necessary syllogistic 
form of existence by the law of unit-universals or the 
Apriori of Being — that ultimate and absolute necessity 
which, being the condition of all explanation through rea- 
son, is not to be itself explained by reason. 

These, then, are the essential elements of the concept of 
the cosmos as Beality: — 

(1) One sole substance as Energy. 
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(2) One sole essence as Beason. 

(3) One sole constitution as identity in difference of 
substance and essence, or Energy and Reason, in the 
cosmos as All-Person or Absolute I ($ 185). 

(4) One sole process as the identity in difference of 
involution and evolution: involution of essence in sub- 
stance as ideal form, or end intended, and evolution of 
essence in substance as real form, or end achieved. 

(5) One sole law of the process as the Syllogism of 
Being: eternal self -mediating procession of the involved 
antecedent idea into the evolved consequent form. 

(6) One sole aim of the process as the (3ood of the 
Universe: eternal involution of the changeless ideal as 
absolute virtue and absolute beatitude, and eternal evolu- 
tion of the changing actual as finite virtue and finite 
beatitude — eternal pursuit of the ideal. 

(7) One sole ground of the process as the Love of the 
Universe: eternal identity in difference of Being with 
Itself as the One and the Many — eternal self-devotion of 
the One to the Many as the Life of Ood in Infinite Love. 

One thing more by way of application. When a human 
life is lived consciously and voluntarily in accordance with 
Nature {secundum Naturam), that is, when it freely sub- 
sumes itself under the strictly natural law of spiritual 
movement from the involved ideal of Good to the evolved 
actual of Character, the cosmical-ethical process in Man 
and the cosmical-ethical process in Nature are so faa one 
and the same in essence, differing only in scale as a unit 
in its universal.^ This is identity in difference of the 
finite life of Man and the infinite life of Grod — which is 
Keligion. 

§ 180. Comparing this ethical theory of evolution 
through involution with Spencer's mechanical theory of 

^ This is a sufficient answer to the Romanes lecture of the noble but 
confu^jed Huxley, setting up a factitious antagonism between the ethical 
process in Man and the cosmical process in Nature. Such antagonism is 
consistent with the mechanical theory of evolution, but not with facta. 
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evolution without involution, we find the latter's essential 
elements determined in the following passages : — 

'< We come down, then, finally to Force, as the nltimate of ulti- 
mates. Though Space, Time, Matter, and Motion, are apparently 
all uecessary data of intelligence, yet a psychological analysis 
(here indicated only in rode outline) shows us that these are either 
built up of, or abstracted from, experiences of force. Matter and 
Motion as we know them are concretes built up from the contents 
of various mental relations ; while Space and Time are abstracts 
of ihe forms of these various relations. Deeper down than these, 
however, are the primordial experiences of Force. . . . Force, as 
we know it, can be regarded only as a conditioned effect of the 
Unconditioned Cause — as the relative reality indicating to us an 
Absolute Reality by which it is immediately produced.*' ^ 

"A finished conception of Evolution thus includes the redis- 
tribution of the retained motion, as well as that of the component 
matter. . . . The formula finally stands thus : — Evolution is an 
integration of matter and concomitant dissipation of motion; 
during which the matter passes from a relatively indefinite, in- 
coherent homogeneity to a relatively definite, coherent hetero- 
geneity; and during which the retained motion undergoes a 
parallel transformation."* 

'<In other words, the phaenomena of Evolution have to be 
deduced from the Persistence of Force. As before said — * to this 
an ultimate analysis brings us down, and on this a rational syn- 
thesis must build up.' This, being the ultimate troth which 
transcends experience by underlying it, furnishes a common basis 
on which the widest generalizations stand ; and hence these widest 
generalizations are to be unified by referring them to this common 
basis."' 

*' From this conception of Evolution and Dissolution ad together 
making up the entire process through which all things pass, and 
from this conception of Evolution as divided into simple and com- 
pound, we went on to consider the law of Evolution as exhibited 
among all orders of existences in general and detail. . . . Further, 

1 First Principles, pp. 161, 162. 

> Ibid, pp. 866, 367. In obedience to the "Note'* on the latter page, 
the word ** relatively " is inserted above in its proper place. 
» Ibid. p. 369. 
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it was pointed oat that in all erolntionB, inorganic, organic, and 
super-organic, this change in the arrangement of Matter is acoom- 
panied by a parallel change in the arrangement of contained 
Motion. . . . While we think of Evolution as divided into astro- 
nomic, geologic, biologic, psychologic, sociologic, etc, it may seem 
to some extent a coincidence that the same law of metamorphosis 
holds throughout all its divisions. But when we recognize these 
divisions as mere conventional g^upings, made to facilitate the 
arrangement and acquisition of knowledge — when we remember 
that the different existences with which they severally deal are 
component parts of one Cosmos — we see at once that there are not 
several kinds of Evolution having certain traits in common, but 
one Evolution going on everywhere after the same manner. . . . 
It must be remembered that, while the connection between the 
phaenomenal order and the ontological order is forever inscrutable, 
so is the connection between the conditioned forms of being and 
the unconditioned form of being forever inscrutable. The inter- 
pretation of all phaenomena in terms of Matter, Motion, and Force, 
is nothing more than the reduction of our complex symbols of 
thought to the simplest symbols ; and, when the equation has been 
brought to its lowest terms, the symbols remain symbols still. . . . 
Though the relation of subject and object renders necessary to us 
these antithetical conceptions of Spirit and Matter, the one is no 
less than the other to be regarded as but a sign of the Unknown 
Beality which underlies both." ^ 

$ 181. These citations sufficieDtly indicate Spencer's 
conception of Evolution as the universal or eosmical pro- 
cess. It is essentially and solely mechanical. It com- 
pletely suppresses both the teleological and the ethical 
elements of the eosmical process, because it completely 
neglects and leaves out Involution, the necessary correla- 
tive and complement of Evolution. We will tersely restate 
his essential positions in our own words, and criticise 
them as tersely as may be. 

1. Space, Time, Matter, Motion, and Force, are the only 
elements of reality, so far as man relatively knows it. 
But Space, Time, Matter, and Motion are mere derivatives 

1 First Principles, pp. 499-510. 
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of Force, which is the sole ultimate relative reality. Force 
itself, however, is a mere derivative of the Unconditioned 
Cause or Absolute Beality. 

The Unconditioned Cause, we infer, is meant to be in 
itself something other than Force. But what can this 
other be ? To call it cause is to call it that which produces 
its effect, and Spencer himself says that Force is a " con- 
ditioned effect," a " relative reality " which is " immediately 
produced" by the Unconditioned Cause as ''an Absolute 
Beality." He thus forgets the sagacious warning of 
Hume : " I begin with observing that the terms of efficaq/, 
agency, power, force, energy, necessity, connection, and pro- 
ductive qtuility, are all nearly synonymous; and therefore 
it is an absurdity to employ any of them in defining the 
rest."^ When he attributes immediate productivity to his 
Unconditioned Cause, he identifies the latter with the Force 
which he ostensibly distinguishes and derives from it. 
The "productive quality" of Cause is one with the "pro- 
ductive quality" of Force, and Spencer thus locates his 
ultimate "Absolute Beality" in nothing but Force itself. 
Since, therefore, he carefully excludes all teleological and 
ethical elements from Evolution as such, he reduces the 
whole reality of the evolutional process to nothing but 
Mechanical Force, and erases all his intended distinction 
between this and the Unconditioned Cause. When he thus 
refers all reality, whether "relative" or "absolute," to 
pure Mechanical Force as its ultimate origin, and charac- 
terizes this pure Mechanical Force as the "ultimate of 

1 Treatifle of Human Nature, Philoflophical Works, I. 201. It should 
be observed that '* necessity " does not belong in the above list, unless 
limited as "physical necessity." For the necessity which makes the 
greatest side and the greatest angle opposite in the triangle inyolves 
nothing that can be resisted, nothing of agency, power, force, etc. That 
which, in Kant's phrase, simply "cannot be otherwise " involyes nothing 
but the conditions of existence or Apriori of Being ; and this is not causa- 
tion as energy or force. So "connection" belongs in the list only as 
limited to "causal connection" — which Hume, howeyer, would not 
admit. 
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nitimates/' — when he sums up all in the declaration that 
** it is alike our highest wisdom and our highest duty to 
regard that through which all things exist as The Un- 
knowable/' ^ — he virtually confesses that Mechanical 
Force itself is unknowable per se^ takes refuge in blind 
"feeling'' or ^^ indefinite consciousness of it" as ^the 
Absolute/' * concedes unconsciously that evolution without 
involution, as we have shown, is itself unintelligible, and 
reduces the Synthetic Philosophy to an island of Meohan- 
ism in an ocean of Mysticism.* 

2. The definitive "formula" in which Spencer embodies 
his " finished conception of Evolution " omits all Involution 
— includes only the mechanical, and omits the teleologi- 
cal and the ethical which are inseparable from the mechan- 
ical in the cosmical process. He includes only (1) Matter, 
(2) Motion, (3) Processes of integration and dissipation 
in Matter and Motion, and (4) States of homogeneity and 
heterogeneity in Matter and Motion. 

Such a "finished conception of Evolution" as his "for- 
mula " defines, however, omits not only the involution of 
idea, but also the evolution of form. It explains neither 
the genesis nor the form of anything whatever. Yet the 
whole meaning of evolution is concentrated in the Be- 
coming of Existence — that is, in the gradual genesis of 
its particular specific forms, as opposed to their sudden 
creation without genesis. Its capital questions are — 
What evolves? From what does it evolve? Into what 
does it evolve? The one answer is — Particular specific 
form evolves from its own specific form as idea into 
its own specific form as fact. Correctly understood, this 
answer covers machine, organism, and person, whether as 
finite or as infinite. Question and answer alike depend 
on the genesis of form as the essence of all evolution. 
Yet Spencer's formula has nothing to say either of form 

1 First Principles, p. 97. « Ibid. pp. 76, 109. 

» Ibid, p. 96. 
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or of its genesis. His half -conception of evolution is fatal 
misconception of it. 

Even his maimed and fragmentary abstraction, however, 
although omitting the most essential elements of what it 
purports to define, contains nevertheless a presupposition 
which, if he had understood its importance, would have 
shown him that his "finished conception of Evolution," 
so far from being "finished," was scarcely begun. For 
"homogeneity" and "heterogeneity" self-evidently pre- 
suppose the whole law of unit-universals. Homogeneity 
is nothing but likeness among things of the same kind, 
and heterogeneity nothing but unlikeness among things of 
different kinds. They presuppose, therefore, knowable 
objective relations of things and kinds, all the necessary 
relations of genus, species, and specimen, the whole law 
of unit-universals, — in a word, the Syllogism of Being, 
with its immanent necessity of involution and evolution as 
one inseparable process. Strike out either necessary ele- 
ment of this necessary process, and there remains neither 
homogeneity nor heterogeneity — neither integration nor 
dissipation — neither Matter nor Motion — neither "fin- 
ished conception" nor defining "formula" of Evolution, 
even as Spencer vainly tries to conceive it. For the Invo- 
lution he leaves out lurks unsuspected in the very Evolu- 
tion he retains : the inseparability of the factors he tries to 
separate is the self-destruction of the " finished conception " 
he tries to construct out of one factor alone. 

3. All the phaenomena of Evolution must be deduced 
from the Persistence of Force. 

But there are and can be no phaenomena at all without 
homogeneity and heterogeneity among the elements of the 
phaenomena — without likeness and unlikeness of things 
and kinds — without necessary and knowable objective 
relations of genus, species, and specimen — without the 
Syllogism of Being — without identity in difference of 
involution and evolution, as one inseparable process. 
Consequently, there are and can be no phaenomena of 
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evolution which are not at the same time phaenomena of 
involution — that is, phaenomena of the one inseparable 
process. But these, the only real phaenomena because 
they are also noumena 'per se^ cannot be deduced at all 
from the persistence of mere Force or Energy alone, that 
is, Cause and Effect as mere Mechanical Force: they can 
be deduced (so far as they are deducible) solely from the 
persistence of the cosmical process as at once mechanical, 
teleological, and ethical, that is, from the identity in 
difference of Energy and Eeason in the cosmos itself as 
Absolute I. 

4. The one Evolution going on everywhere, the entire 
process through which all things pass, is Mechanical Evolu- 
tion and Mechanical Dissolution, deducible exclusively 
from pure Mechanical Force. 

But such evolution as this, evolution without involution, 
goes on nowhere ; and the " finished conception " of it is an 
impossible pseudo-concept, proved to be such by Spencer's 
unconscious presupposition, as proved above, of the very 
involution which he aims to exclude, when he defines 
mechanical evolution in terms of homogeneity and hetero- 
geneity. 

5. The connection between the phaenomenal order and 
the ontological order is inscrutable, as is also that between 
the conditioned forms and the unconditioned form of Being. 

In other words, things in themselves are unknowable: 
human knowledge is nothing but unverifiable and ground- 
less human supposition. It is unnecessary to examine 
Spencer's very crude form of subjectivism, after what has 
gone before in criticism of profounder forms of it. 

6. The interpretation of all phaenomena in terms of 
Matter, Motion, and Force, is merely reduction of complex 
concepts to simple concepts; but all concepts, including 
those of Matter and Spirit, are mere symbols or sigpis of a 
Reality which remains Unknown. 

The attempt to interpret all phaenomena in mechanical 
terms is the attempt to exclude all but mechanioal concepts 
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from human knowledge — in other words, to think the 
world as machine, and nothing but machine. Such an 
attempt is logically congruous with the ancient dualism 
which Spencer especially abjures — the theory of an ex- 
ternal Artificer making the world as a mechanical product, 
and operating it from without after the analogy of all arti- 
ficial machines. But it is not logically congruous with 
monism in any form. A world which makes and works 
itself, without any external Artificer, can be a machine 
solely in the sense of the organism, the natural machine 
which makes and works itself from within, that is, the 
machine which is not artificially constructed but naturally 
evolves. The mere machine manifests only the law of 
cause and effect in the motion of its parts and its own 
motion as a whole. But the organism, the natural machine, 
manifests in its motions both the law of cause and effect 
and the law of end and means at one and the same time. 
It manifests in actual working harmony the identity in 
difference of the teleological and the mechanical, of cau- 
sality and finality, of involution and evolution; and only 
from the organism, not from the mere machine, can be 
derived the true theory of evolution, as applied to a world 
which is not made from without, but makes itself from 
within. It is amazing that Herbert Spencer should not 
understand the necessity of this. The philosophy of evo- 
lution must be monism, not dualism ; and the philosophy 
of monistic evolution must be derived from the law of the 
organism, not that of the mere machine. Yet Spencer 
defeats the essential aim of such a philosophy by his self- 
contradictory attempt to interpret all phaenomena in 
mechanical terms. Only purely mechanical phaenomena 
can be so interpreted; all others remain overlooked and 
uninterpreted. 

If Spencer's Unconditioned Cause, or the Absolute, re- 
solves itself into pure Mechanical Force, as we have seen 
it does, and this into an Unknown Reality, all the " rela- 
tive reality " with which so-called human knowledge deals 
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becomes a merely euphemistic synonym for unreality. The 
distinction between ''relative reality" (phaenomena) and 
"absolute reality" (noumena), just like that between the 
"relatively true, the true /or m*," and the "absolutely true, 
the true in itself,^' must rank no higher than a oontroversial 
shifty an adroit sleight-of-hand, a political compromise, a 
device by which a bewildered philosophy which is afraid 
of logic seeks to escape from decision between the only 
logical alternatives : namely, the true and the untrue, the 
real and the unreal. From pure Mechanical Force as an 
Unknown Reality, no real knowledge can be derived. 
Pure Mechanical .Force, divorced from all teleology and 
all ethics, and reduced to a law of mere Mechanical Mo- 
tion of Matter without assignable purpose, idea, or ideal, 
becomes an absolute surd; and all the knowledge of 
" phaenomena alone " which is derivable from it becomes 
knowledge which is not knowledge, but illusion, — knowl- 
edge which is as unreal as the "relative reality," and so, 
in a very literal sense, ah-surd,^ At bottom, the question 
is one of the reality or unreality of knowledge, of know- 
able truth itself; and it is no cause for surprise that the 
philosophy of mechanical evolution, driven to pure me- 
chanical force without teleology or ethical aim as the ulti- 
mate principle of all explanation of the cosmos, should 
name itself Agnosticism — the philosophy, not of Science, 
but of Necessary Nescience. 

§ 182. The word Agnosticism, originally adopted by 
Huxley as the name of the obfuscation which he had 
avowedly derived from Mansel, Hamilton, and their 
teacher Kant, and virtually sanctioned by Spencer, not 
only in deriving his own obfuscation from the same au- 
thorities in " First Principles, " but also in declaring that 
" our own and all other existence is a mystery absolutely 

*' When Phacnomcnalism lofies its head, and, becoming blatant, steps 
forward as a thcwry of first principles, then it is really not respectable. 
Tlie best that can be said of its pretensions is that they are ridicnloos.** 
(F. n. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, 1803, p. 120.) 
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beyond our comprehension,"^ has acquired two distinct 
meanings in current use, one loose and popular, the other 
strict and philosophical. The former might be formu- 
lated as, " I don't know anything about God, Freedom, or 
Immortality;" the other as, "I know phaenomena, but I 
can't know and you can't know anything about noumena." 
Many of the noblest and bravest men of our time are Ag- 
nostics in the former sense, and simply reflect a confusion 
of thought quite intelligible in the present confused state 
of philosophy and of the popular teachings founded on it. 
The other formula expresses a deflnitQ^ and dogmatic epis- 
temological doctrine, the absolute uAknowableness of 
noumena or things as they are in themselves, which re- 
ceived its scientific form from Kant, so far as that can be 
called scientific which abolishes science as science of the 
real and reduces all knowledge to illusion agreed on. For, 
if things as they are cannot be known, much less can things 
as they are not; and the agreement to accept knowledge of 
phaenomena, or things as they are not in themselves, as 
a substitute for the knowledge of noumena, or things as 
they are in themselves, can be dignified with no other or 
higher name than illusion agreed on. The intellectual 
self-sophistication of such an agreement to accept false- 
hood for truth amounts to a moral degradation of philos- 
ophy in its present state, and more or less justifies the 
widespread contempt for it as "mischievous metaphysics." 
Philosophy can recover its legitimate influence by nothing 
short of stern and virile loyalty to logic — by ceasing to 
pretend that knowledge of phaenomena alone, or things 
as they are not in themselves, is "science," or that a 
"relative truth for us" which is confessedly not "absolute 
truth in itself" can be anything else than ahsolvte falsehood 
for us. It is this not logical and not valiant and not sin- 
cere pretence which is the vice of philosophical agnosti- 
cism, and which is not in the least expunged or atoned for 

1 Firet Principles, p. 96. 
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by the splendid personal virtuesi and shining aohierements 
in the particular sciences, of the great men who, unable 
to detect its sophistries, have made agnosticism fashion- 
able in our day. The chief evil of agnostioism, apart from 
the intrinsic falsity and deceptiveness of its epistemologi- 
cal dogma, lies in the fact that it paralyzes human reason 
by driving it to despair, stops investigation in the highest 
themes by making it seem futile, and quenches the love 
of truth by making tnith itself seem a riddle without an 
answer — in other words, demoralizes the human intellect 
itself. It is no accident that the rise and spread of agnos- 
ticism, as a popular belief among the reading classes, has 
been followed at the opening of the twentieth century by 
a world-wide recrudescence of barbarism, militarism, and 
commercialism, a world-wide decay of the democratic ideal, 
a world-wide revival of that imperialist spirit of conquest 
and greed and contempt for human rights which was sup- 
posed to be passing away forever. What else could be 
expected when the majority of thinking men, misled by 
false lights, have learned to look on the world as nothing 
but a machine — to see in it nothing but '' an infinite and 
eternal Energy from which all things proceed,'* that is, 
nothing but Mechanical Force — to discern in Nature no 
moral law at all, and to discern in Man no moral law that 
has a deeper root in his own nature than habit, custom, 
statutes, social conventions, business policy, self-interest 
in citizens and in nations alike? No stream rises higher 
than its source, and no man's life rises higher than his 
idea of the universe and his own place in it, save by that 
"divine inconsistency" for which he can never rationally 
account, and which in fact is the unacknowledged but 
overpowering influence of a universe vaster and truer than 
his idea of it. This influence of a universe truer than his 
idea of it makes Herbert Spencer's life, which has been 
devoted to a very noble ideal, not to be at all " interpreted 
in terms of Matter, Motion, and Force," immeasurably 
more instructive than his system. Nevertheless, before 
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leaving the latter, it is necessary to note the utmost height 
to which he has carried his idea of the universe itself. 
This high-water mark of his philosophy is shown, we 
think, in a well-known passage: — 

§ 183. ** This, which to most will seem an essentially irreligious 
position, is an essentially religious one — nay, is the religions one, 
to which, as already shown, all others are bat approximations. In 
the estimate it implies of the Ultimate Cause, it does not fall 
short of the alternative position, but exceeds it. Those who 
espouse this alternative position assume that the choice is between 
personality and something lower than personality; whereas the 
choice is rather between personality and something that may be 
higher. Is it not possible that there is a mode of being as much 
transcending Intelligence and Will as these transcend mechanical 
motion? Doubtless we are totally unable to imagine any such 
higher mode of being. But this is not a reason for questioning its 
existence : it is rather the reverse. Have we not seen how utterly 
unable our minds are to form even an approach to a conception of 
that which underlies all phaenomena? Is it not proved that we 
fail because of the incompetency of the Conditioned to grasp the 
Unconditioned ? Does it not follow that the Ultimate Cause can 
not in any respect be conceived because it is in every respect 
greater than can be conceived ? And may we not therefore rightly 
refrain from assigning to it any attributes whatever, on the ground 
that such attributes, derived as they must be from our own 
natures, are not elevations, but degradations? Indeed, it seems 
strange that men should suppose the highest worship to lie in 
assimilating the object of their worship to themselves. Not in 
asserting a transcendent difference, but in asserting a certain like- 
ness, consists the element of their creed which they think essential. 
... To think of the Creative Power as in all respects anthropo- 
morphous is now considered impious by men who yet hold them- 
selves bound to think of the Creative Power as in some respects 
anthropomorphous, and who do not see that the one proceeding is 
but an evanescent form of the other. . . . After it has been 
shown why, by the very constitution of our minds, we are de- 
barred from thinking of the Absolute, it is still asserted that we 
ought to think of the Absolute thus and thus. In all ways we find 
thrust on us the truth that we are not permitted to know, nay, are 
not even permitted to conceive, that Reality which is behind the 

VOL. II. — 6 
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veil of Appearance ; and yet it is said to be our daty to beHere 
(and in 80 far to conceive) that this Reality exists in a certain 
defined manner. Shall we call this reverence? or shall we call il 
the reverse? Volumes might be written upon the impiety of the 
pious."* 

In this passage Spencer shows an evident desire to set 
before mankind a formless form as a possible object of 
rational worship. We say intentionally, a formless form: 
if that is a contradiction, it is Spencer's own. 

On the one hand, this object is absolutely inconceivable 
because it is too great to be conceived in any respect; there 
can be absolutely no conception of it, not even an approach 
to a conception of it. That is to say in effect that, since 
all form, being a congeries of relations, is for that reason 
essentially and necessarily conceivable, the only possible 
object of rational worship must be in itself relationless or 
absolute.* It must be devoid of all relations, external or 
internal ; it must possess no attributes, since all attributes 
involve relations; it must be the Absolute itself as Absolute 
Formlessness. 

On the other hand, this object of rational worship must 
be conceived, that is, relationally formed in thought, as 
having at least nine attributes. It must be conceived, 
according to this very passage itself: — 

1. As Unconditioned : related to the conditioned as its 
negation and condition. 

2. As Noumenal: related to phaenomena as "underly- 
ing " them, or as " that Reality which is behind the veil of 
Appearance." 

3. As Causal: related to phaenomena as its own effects. 

* First Principles, pp. 92-94. Compare with the closing part of the 
above : "It is alike our highest wisdom and our hightd duty to regard 
that through which all things exist as the Unknowable " (p. 97 — italics 
ours). 

> " It is impossible to put the Absolute in the same category with any- 
thing relative, so long as the Absolute is defined as that of which no i 
sary relation can be predicated." {Ibid. pp. 67, 68.) 
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4. As UUirruUe: related to proximate causes as their 
opposite. 

5. As Transcendent : related to the immanent in general 
as its opposite, and here to ^* Intelligence and Will'' in 
particular, as that which stands below it and in which it 
is not immanent. 

6. As Different : related to what is like as the unlike, 
and here to human nature as that to which it is unlike. 

7. As Chreat : related to possible objects of conception as 
having in itself a magnitude which renders it ^* too great to 
be conceived." 

8. Ab Inconceivahle: related to man's conceiving power 
as beyond its possible field of exercise. 

9. As Impersonal: related to the personal, not as that 
which is below it, but as that which is above it. That is 
Impersonality transcends Personality. 

It is evident, therefore, that the Absolute must be in 
itself unconditioned, noumenal, causal, ultimate, tran- 
scendent, different, great, inconceivable, impersonal. 
This complexus of strictly conceptual and conceivable 
relations constitutes, if not a coherent conception, at 
least ''an approach to a conception." It certainly is 
Spencer's own conception of the inconceivable, and, how- 
ever ineffectively, conceives the Absolute as "the uncon- 
ditioned form of being" which underlies "the conditioned 
forms of being: " in other words, as Absolute Form, 

Consequently, in accordance with his combined teachings 
on the subject, the only possible object of rational worship, 
as we have just said, must be the Absolute as Formless 
Form, 

This result, meaningless because contradictory, would 
doubtless be explained by Spencer himself as merely illus- 
trating his own thesis that we " are not even permitted to 
conceive that Eeality which is behind the veil of Appear- 
ance." We admit this. But it would be a cogent reason 
for his repudiating the whole Part First of his own " First 
Principles," as a vain effort to conceive that "Reality," a 
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self-stoltifjing attempt to know ^' The Unknowable, " and 
therefore a mischievous souroe of confosion in moltitadi- 
nous minds of his own generation. Nevertheless, this Part 
First is the most important, because the most influential, 
portion of his whole Synthetic Philosophy, and demands 
further consideration on that account. Giving in advance 
the final outcome of his *' finished conception of Evolution'' 
as applied to religious ideas, and conceiving the Absolute 
Reality as, on the whole and in the last analysis, nothing 
but Impersonal Mechanical Force, it illustrates the logical 
impossibility of the effort to think the world as nothing 
but a machine — that is, the logical impossibility of think- 
ing evolution without involution and the mechiuiism with- 
out the organism. So much as this, we believe, has been 
made plain enough in what has gone before. But, whether 
the Absolute Keality is Impersonal Mechanical Force or 
Absolute Person itself, is a question on which more must 
be said. 

§ 184. **Is it not possible," Spencer asks, "that there is 
a mode of being as much transcending Intelligence and 
Will as these transcend mechanical motion? Doubtless 
we are totally unable to imagine any such higher mode 
of being. But this is not a reason for questioning its 
existence; it is rather the reverse." Most certainly so. 
Nothing could be more admirably spoken, and the mani- 
fest truth of the words has gone very far to persuade the 
unwary thinker of the truth of the utterly sophistical 
differences he draws from them. 

Spencer infers that the mode of being which transcends 
intelligence and will must be itself devoid of intelligence 
and will; that to attribute these or any other human 
attributes to the Ultimate Cause must be, just because 
they are human, a degradation, and not an elevation; that 
it is wisdom to assert a " transcendent difference " between 
that Cause and all things human, but folly, irreverence, 
and impiety to assert between them any " likeness " in any 
degree; that to do the latter is to fall into bottomless gulfs 
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of ''anthropomorphism; " that the choice lies, not between 
personality and subterpersonality^ but between personality 
and superpersonality — in other words, that the superper- 
sonal cannot be also personal, but must be absolutely im- 
personal. In all this, bow much logical force and material 
truth can be found? 

In the first place, intelligence and will, as Spencer him- 
self admits, certainly transcend mechanical motion. But, 
as we know intelligence and will in our own experience, 
they transcend mechanical motion by including, not ex- 
cluding it. Person includes, not excludes, the machine; 
the living man is a machine as well as a person, moves as 
a machine under all the laws of mechanical motion, and 
dies when his machinery ceases to work under those laws. 
Whether the person-machine or the mere machine, such as 
a steam-engine, transcends the other in dignity and intrin- 
sic worth, need not be here debated; we will accept the 
common opinion as well grounded, namely, that intelli- 
gence transcends unintelligence, and that will, or conscious 
force directed to rational ends, transcends unconscious 
force — in a word, that the man transcends the machine. 
But, if so, the man transcends the machine by including, 
not excluding it; the personal machine transcends the 
impersonal machine, and not vice versa. That is, revers- 
ing Spencer's principle of estimation of worth, personality 
transcends impersonality. If the choice lies, as Spencer 
says it does, between personality and something higher, 
not something lower, then the higher must be, not imper- 
sonal, but personal and something more, unimagined though 
it be. In order to be higher than mere personality, then, 
the Ultimate Cause must be personal and something more; 
it must transcend personality by including, not excluding 
it; it must transcend intelligence and conscious will, not 
by dropping down to unintelligence and unconscious force, 
but by rising up to higher intelligence and vaster con- 
sciousness, perhaps to modes of spiritual existence as 
much above human personality as the human person is 
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above the mere machine. What more than person the 
Ultimate Cause may be we know not, for we cannot rise 
even in thought above ourselves; for us, at least, the dic- 
tum of Protagoras holds true — '' Man is the measure of all 
things." But high, infinitely high if you will, as the 
Ultimate Cause must be above the human, it cannot tran- 
scend personality without including it and being personal, 
too. That is the law of Nature as we know it: the organ- 
ism transcends the machine by including it; the person 
transcends the organism and the machine by including 
both; and the Ultimate Cause can transcend the person, 
the organism, and the machine solely by including all 
three. This law of ethical worth (for ethical it is and 
must be), namely, that the higher must include the lower, 
is our only possible criterion of transcendence; and the 
application of it here is the conclusion that^ whatever 
more than personal the Ultimate Cause may be, it must be 
personal first of all, intelligent and not unintelligent, or, 
instead of being higher than personality, it is necessarily 
lower. If Spencer reasoned logically from facts as they 
are, he could reason in no other way. His Ultimate 
Cause, his apotheosis of blind, unconscious, unintelligent, 
impersonal. Mechanical Force, for all its absoluteness and 
infinitude, is as much below the " Apologia " of a Socrates 
as is the unconscious roaring of a furnace-blast; and his 
sophistical pretence that the Ultimate Cause is "elevated" 
rather than "degraded" in rational estimation by being 
characterized as ivipersonaZ can impose only upon the shal- 
lowest and least thoughtful of minds. 

In the next place, the superficial considerations quoted 
above about "anthropomorphism" are such as to delight 
the "groundlings" in philosophy, but to "make the judi- 
cious grieve." They make Spencer himself illustrate his 
own statement in the fine opening sentence of First Prin- 
ciples: "We too often forget that not only is there a 
' soul of goodness in things evil,' but very generally, also, 
a soul of truth in things erroneous." He certainly forgets 
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to apply this principle to anthropomorphism, which he 
takes to be error with no soul of truth. Yet, justly and 
rationally interpreted, the essential principle of anthropo- 
morphism, however hidden by gross and uncomely super- 
stitions, is a shining and much-needed truth: namely, 
that, in all that concerns moral dignity or ethical worth, 
personaliti/ transcends impersonality/. This principle, if 
Spencer had only understood it, would have rescued him 
from falling a victim to undiscriminating anti-anthropo- 
morphism in the apotheosis of Force, as the solo principle 
of his "finished conception of Evolution;" for it is this 
latter principle of mere mechanism that makes all the real 
degradation of anthropomorphism itself, when it substi- 
tutes Force for Good, Power for Love, in men's notions of 
the Divine. But the lurking truth in anthropomorphism, 
that personality transcends impersonality, lies at the very 
foundation of ethics; for ethical categories of "good" and 
"bad," and ethical obligation to realize the ideal of the 
"good" in all self-conscious acts, apply to persons and 
persons only. Spencer very clearly recognizes that real 
being without form is impossible, when he makes his ulti- 
mate contrast lie between its "conditioned forms" and its 
"unconditioned form;" if, then, among the forms we know 
as conditioned, the form of personality is the highest, to 
think of the unconditioned Ultimate Cause as personal is 
a higher conception, however "symbolical" it may be, than 
to think of it as impersonal. To put it plainly, the an- 
thropomorphism which, however crude or raw its concept 
of the person may be, conceives the Ultimate Cause under 
the highest form it knows, that of personality, is a less 
degrading superstition than the anti-anthropomorphism 
which, violating the ethical scale of worth, coneeives the 
Ultimate Cause under the lowest form it knows, that of 
impersonality. In the dry light of reason and logic, the 
mechanical theory of evolution without involution, refer- 
ring all things at last to Impersonal Force, is more super- 
stitious than the lowest fetich-worship which conceives its 
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fetich as, in whatever grotesque or incomprehensible or 
mysterious manner. Person. If that judgment is itself 
anthropomorphism, so be it : it is none the less sane and 
scientific philosophy, for it finds the essence of personality 
itself in the principle of ethicality. 

Lastly, although the closing pages of Spencer's Part 
First on '' The Unknowable " express much that is ethically 
very noble and does him the highest honor, he yet makes 
use earlier of a humorous satirical illustration which has 
had great popular influence, yet is a masterpiece of sophis- 
try. It is this: ^*If for a moment we made the g^tesque 
supposition that the tickings and other movements of a 
watch constituted a kind of consciousness, and that a 
watch possessed of such a consciousness insisted on regard- 
ing the watchmaker's actions as determined like its own 
by springs and escapements, we should simply complete a 
parallel of which religious teachers think much. And 
were we to suppose that a watch not only formulated the 
cause of its existence in these mechanical terms, but held 
that watches were bound out of reverence so to formulate 
this cause, and even vituperated, as atheistic watches, any 
that did not venture so to formulate it, we should merely 
illustrate the presumption of theologians by carrying their 
own argument a step further."* 

Soberly and not sophistically handled, what does this 
illustration really illustrate? The exact opposite of what 
Spencer very honestly but very curiously intends. In 
"formulating the cause of its existence in mechaniral 
terms," and "holding that watches were bound out of 
reverence so to formulate them," such a watch would only 
do what Spencer himself does, and ought to be lauded by 
him as a faithful and intelligent disciple of his own phi- 
losophy of mechanical evolution. He satirizes himself 
alone. 

This hypothetical watch endowed with consciousness 
becomes by the hypoth(^sis itself a conscioiis machine, a 

1 First Principli's, pp. 91, 1*5. 
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being which is consciousness and machine in one, and just 
so far a person* The watchmaker, likewise, is conscious- 
ness and machine in one, a person. When the supposed 
watch, therefore, forgetting the consciousness and remem- 
bering only the mechanism in itself, ignores the conscious- 
ness and recognizes only the ^'springs and escapements'' 
or other mechanism in the watchmaker, as the cause of 
its own existence, the watch argues precisely as Spencer 
argues, makes the very same argument, and merits his 
applause rather than his satire ; for both formulate the 
phaenomena in merely mechanical terms, both formulate 
the Cause of the phaenomena in merely mechanical terms, 
and both, suppressing consciousness, exalt mechanical force 
as all in all. But if, on the contrary, the watch as con- 
scious machine, or person, should formulate the watch- 
maker, the cause of its own existence, as likewise conscious 
machine, or person, it would show itself a reprehensibly 
anthropomorphic watch, to be sure, but, mirahUe dictu, 
would exactly hit the truth! For the true cause of the 
watch was indeed the personal watchmaker. The moral 
of Spencer's little apologue, quite contrary to his intention, 
would seem to be that anthropomorphism in its rudest form 
is a truer philosophy than his own incoherent compound of 
mechanism and mysticism. 

"Theologians" may not be very wise (we fear they sel- 
dom are), but very few of them are such poor reasoners as 
Spencer here shows himself to be. The failure of the 
Synthetic Philosophy was foreordained in its "finished 
conception of Evolution " as evolution without involution 
— in its conception of the World as only Machine, Force 
without End or Aim. 

§ 185. For the world is not a mere machine, involving 
nothing but the mechanical law of cause and effect in Mo- 
tion; nor yet a mere organism, involving nothing but the 
mechanical law of cause and effect, and the organic law of 
end and means, combined in Life; but Person itself, in- 
volving both these laws and the ethical law of actual and 
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ideal in Conduct. All forms of being and all modes of 
action which are known by man, whether in common 
experience or science or philosophy, are easily lesolTable 
into these ultimate elements, which meet in practical 
union and working harmony in the constitution of man as 
finite person; consequently, there can be no a priori leaaon 
why they should not meet in equal union and harmony in 
the constitution of the world as infinite All-Person. That 
this identity in difference of man and the world is essen- 
tially, in point of principle, no philosophical innovation, 
but a truth in some sort familiar to the ancients, is evi- 
dent in the old crude doctrines of homo mensura and of 
macrocosm and microcosm. But its conclusive grounds 
are not fully brought to view except by the philosophy of 
the identity in difference of evolution and involution, as 
founded on the reformed epistemology which this philos- 
ophy necessitates and supplies through the reformation of 
the Aristotelian Paradox as tlie law of unit-universals, the 
Apriori of Being. 

The Idea of the Universe which results from the philos- 
ophy of evolution without involution, as exemplified by 
Herbert Spencer and all other agnostics who philosophi- 
cally comprehend their own principle of the " relativity of 
knowledge" as essentially the Kantian epistemology, is 
that of an " Ultimate Unknown Reality " as the " Uncon- 
ditioned Cause," which manifests itself solely as the "per- 
sistence of Force " — mechanical, impersonal, alogical 
Force — an infinite and eternal but Irrational Energy from 
which all things proceed; for, if it were Rational £nergy, 
it would be personal, which all agnosticism most strenu- 
ously denies. Realities, noumena, or things as they are 
in themselves, are unknowable ; appearances, phaenomena, 
or things as they are not in themselves, are "relatively 
known" as a "relative reality." But knowledge of a 
"relative reality" which ex hi/pofhesi is unreal, that is, 
knowledge of things wliich are not so, is nothing but 
ignorance, error, illusion agreed on. In other words, 
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agnosticism is the philosophy of intelleotoal self-despair, 
man's abdication of his own nature as '^ rational animal/' 
in strictest truth the philosophy of Absolute Nescience : in 
Spencer's self-humiliating expression — ** Our own and all 
other existence is a mystery absolutely beyond our com- 
prehension." * 

The Idea of the Universe, on the contrary, which results 
from the philosophy of the identity in diflPerence of evolu- 
tion and involution in the Syllogisms of Being, Thought, 
and Knowledge, may be stated thus : — 

Mechanical causality or the law of cause and effect in 
Nature, organic finality or the law of end and means in 
Life, and personal ethicality or the law of ideal and real 
in Spirit, — the three eternal and all -pervasive real prin- 
ciples by which the whole known world exists, — are at 
bottom one in the real principle of omnipresent Beasarir 
Energy, Self'PonsciousnesSy or Absolute Personality^ and 
constitute the unity of the universe in the essential being 
and life of Qod, as at once Nature, Life, and Spirit, or 
infinite machine, infinite organism, and infinite person — 
the All as Absolute I, known by the finite I in its own self- 
knowledge as / tn the We in the Absolute L 

So far as the truth of philosophies is to be estimated by 
the truth of their rational outcomes, the two philosophies 
of evolution, the one without and the other with involu- 
tion, may be judged from comparison of these two Ideas 
of the Universe as a Unit. The one ends in Nescience, as 
experience without reason. The other ends in Science, as 
identity in difference of experience and reason in the Syl- 
logism of Knowledge. And it is the latter, not the former, 
which is philosophy true to itself, the self-certitude of man 
as a reasonable being, a Knowing and Self -Knowing I. 

^ First Prinoiples, p. 96. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE SYLLOGISM OF KNOWLEDGB 

§ 186. CoMPBBHExsioN of identity in difference — not 
separation in the distinguishable, but distinction in the 
inseparable — is the key to comprehension of the world. 
This has been hitherto assumed, and now it must be ex- 
plained. 

Organization is the type of identity in difference. In 
Being it is the organic constitution; in Thought it is the 
organic idea. The organic constitution is the idea as real- 
ized or eyolved in Being; the organic idea is the constitn- 
tion as idealized or involved in Thought; the organism, 
therefore, is the identity in difference of involution and 
evolution, idea and constitution, reason and energy, 
Thought and Being. As such, and only as such, can the 
organism appear, whether as Kant's ^' mere phaenomenon " 
or as Hegel's "phaenomenon in itself." But since, in 
order to appear, the phaenomenal organism must exist, 
and since, in order to exist, it must be the identity 
in difference of organic constitution and organic idea, it 
follows that the organism cannot be a phaenomenon with- 
out being a noumenon too. That is, it cannot be percep- 
tible without being ipso facto intelligible, — perceptible as 
many related organs and intelligible as one self-related 
organism, and so an object of both experience and reason, 
that is, of knowledge. It other words, the organism 
cannot possibly be known at all except as the identity in 
difference of the One and the Many as organism and organs, 
a phaenomenon-noumenon, a "thing in itself" and '^ object 
of knowledge." 
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For instance, the finger is an organ of the hand, the hand 
an organ of the arm, the arm an organ of the body; the 
body is the living whole of all its own organs, from the 
constituent cell to the nervous system. If the finger is 
cut from the hand or the hand from the arm or the arm 
from the body, the organ is destroyed and the organism 
is mutilated; the destruction of all the organs is the de- 
struction of the organism itself. It is Nature, not human 
reason, which constitutes the reality as finger in hand in 
arm in body — that is, all the parts in correlation and 
graduated reciprocal interdependence as one organism of 
many organs, identity in difference of the one and the 
many — many unit-universals in one larger unit-universal; 
for the possibility of human reason is itself conditioned on 
the prior reality of the human organism, and it is absurd 
to dream that the conditioned can '^ prescribe to Nature " 
its own conditions of being. If in my thought of the 
organism I undertake to separate the one and the many, I 
establish difference without identity, and thereby destroy; 
if I confound the two elements, I establish identity with- 
out difference, and again destroy; if I would understand, 
I must neither separate nor confound, but distinguish. 
This immanent relational constitution of the organism in 
itself as one in many and many in one, this necessary 
reciprocity between the organic whole and the organic 
parts, is in no sense the productive work of the human 
mind. It is neither my concept, nor yours, nor ours, but 
(since Kant himself confesses, in the Introduction to the 
Prolegomena, that human reason is itself an organism) it 
is the prior condition of you and me and all our concepts. 
It is absolute refutation of the theory of the exclusive sub- 
jectivity of relations, whether as "pure thought," "pure 
reason," "pure synthesis a jmort," or what not. It is that 
absolute necessity in objective relations which conditions 
and predetermines all necessity in subjective relations, 
and necessitates recognition of the Apriori of Being as the 
origin of the Apriori of Thought. 
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Man is organic, therefore, becanse the world is organic, 
not vice versa. Identity in difference of the One and the 
Many as the Absolute — not the Absolute One here and 
the Relative Many there, but the Absolute in the Belatire 
and the Kelative in the Absolute eveiywhere and always 
— is the essential and eternal a priori condition of the 
Absolute itself, the necessary constitution of the universe 
as the All-Organism; and organism in the highest form 
comprehensible by man as finite person (not necessarily 
the highest form in Being beyond the reach of his present 
comprehension) is the infinite All-Person — identity in 
difference of infinite reason and infinite energy as the 
Absolute I. The way of separation or abstraction as 
reines Denken is the facilis descensus Avemi of philosophy. 
Whether it be abstraction of experience from reason as in 
Hume's aposteriorism, or of reason from experience as in 
Kant's apriorism, — abstraction of energy from reason as 
in Spencer's pandynamism, or of reason from energy as 
in Hegel's panlogism, — any attempted separation of the 
inseparable defeats itself, and renders every problem in 
philosophy insoluble. The only possible solution of philo- 
sophical problems is the way of identity in difference. For 
necessary total inherence of every unit in its own universal 
and necessary partial inherence of every universal in each 
of its own units, — that is, identity in difference of the unit 
and the universal, — constitute together the unconditioned 
condition of the reciprocal relations of genus, species, and 
specimen, whether in Being or in Thought; and, since these 
conditions and relations are what they are simply because 
they "cannot be otherwise," the law of unit-universals is 
the Apriori alike of Being, of Thought, and of Knowledge. 

Turn in whatever direction we may, illustrations of 
identity in difference meet us on every hand. Every 
object of vision presents it as inseparable form and color; 
wherever the form is, there is the color, and wherever the 
color is, there is the form ; extinction of one would be ex- 
tinction of the other as a visual object. Every object of 
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touch presents it as inseparable form and resistance; and 
every object of hearing, as a sound, a word, a tune, pre- 
sents it as inseparable pitchy intensity, and timbre. Iden- 
tity in difference is less than absolute sameness; but it is 
more than indissoluble union, which may be mere external 
juxtaposition, while identity in difference is the absolute 
internal co-extension and interpenetration of essences as 
reciprocal conditions each of the other. When, for in- 
stance, Kant teaches that ''intuitions without concepts 
are blind, and concepts without intuitions are empty," he 
seems to declare their interpenetration as matter and form, 
and doubtless means that; yet he really declares only their 
indissoluble union in ''experience" alone, for he actually 
separates them as " pure concepts " and " pure intuitions " 
in "pure knowledge a priori." He derives intuitions from 
the sensibility alone and concepts from the understanding 
alone, two faculties which "have, perhaps, a common 
though unknown root," but which act in reciprocal inde- 
pendence of each other; their products, therefore, cannot 
be more closely united than the processes themselves, 
which are separated in all "pure knowledge a priori." 
But identity in difference of substance, as energy, and 
essence, as reason, in the constitution of the cosmos, as 
All-Person, — identity in difference of involution of essence 
in substance, as ideal form or reason, and evolution of 
essence in substance, as real form or fact, in the cosmical 
process as Syllogism of Being, — identity in difference of 
experience and reason in all process of human intelligence 
as Syllogism of Thought, — identity in difference of sensi- 
bility and understanding in the one knowing-faculty and 
the one knowing-process, or of perception and conception 
in the percept-concept of the unit-universal as real product 
of that process in the Syllogism of Knowledge, — such 
identity in difference as this is immeasurably more than 
mere juxtaposition, or even indissoluble union, for it is 
interpenetration so profound that suppression of one ele- 
ment is eo ipso absolute suppression of the other, too. 
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Comprehension of such identity in difference as this, not 
separation in the distinguishable, but distinction in the 
inseparable, is, we repeat, the key to comprehension of 
the world ; for it is the key to the solution of the problem 
of Greek philosophy, nay, the problem of all philosophy, 
in the reconciliation of the One and the Many as at once 
infinite Machine, infinite Organism, and infinite Person, in 
the Absolute I. In the last analysis, all identity in differ- 
ence is that of essence and substance. What are these? 

§ 187. Descartes answered this question by affirming 
that substance is Independent Being — that which so 
exists as to need nothing else for its existence (res quae 
ita existit ut nulla adia re indiyeat ad existendum). There 
are three substances : one absolutely independent substance 
which is infinite and uncreated but creative, perfect per. 
sonal spirit as causa sui, that is, God ; and two finite and* 
created substances which are absolutely dependent on God, 
but relatively independent of each other, namely, body and 
soul. The nature or essence of independent substance is 
to be conceivable through itself alone, that is, through its 
own independent quality as two ultimate attributes, (1) of 
extension and (2) of thought. The nature or essence of 
the dependent substances is to be conceivable through 
others alone, that is, through their own dependent quality 
as modes, accidents, or particular forms of extension or of 
thought (modi extensionis or modi cogitationis)^ which have 
nothing in common; thinking substance and extended sub- 
stance (res cogitans and res extensa) are both conceptually 
distinct and ontologically separable. This is the dualism 
of mind and matter, which, however, proves to be an awk- 
ward compromise between trinism and monism; for it 
gives a primary dualism of God and the World, and a 
secondary dualism in the World itself as Body and Soul. 
These two dualisms, as really a trinism if taken together, 
hopelessly confuse the relations of God, Body, and Soul, 
as soon became manifest in the universal occasionalism of 
Greulincx and the universal pre-established harmony of 
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Leibnitz. That is, Descartes separated God, as immaterial 
spirit, from the World, as mere material mechanism; be- 
tween which two disparate substances the possibility of 
interaction was just as incomprehensible as between body 
and soul in the World itself. The primary dualism ought 
to exclude all Soul from the World; within an exclusively 
mechanical World, however, in which there can be no logi- 
cal place for soul at all, he conceded the actual interaction 
of body and soul in human beings, as a fact not to be denied, 
but also not to be explained. The conception of substance 
which involved such perplexities as these evidently needed 
to be recast. 

§ 188. Spinoza greatly modified the answer of Descartes. 
Substance remained Independent Being — that which ex- 
ists in itself and is conceived through itself (id quod in 
se est et per se cancipitur). But there were not with 
Spinoza, as with Descartes, three substances, God, body, 
and soul, but only one substance, God alone (Deus sive sub- 
stantia). Descartes's two finite and dependent substances 
became Spinoza's two infinite and independent attributes 
of the one independent substance as extension and thought, 
each conceived without the other, each independent of the 
other, and each both distinct and separate from the other 
in its own kind; particular bodies and souls were no longer 
substances at all, but merely modes of these two attributes 
of the one substance. The whole problem of interaction 
between two disparate substances thus disappeared, of 
course, but at no small cost of philosophical comprehen- 
siveness. For, while Descartes completely separated God 
as personal spirit from the world as mere machine, Spinoza 
overcame the separation and reunited the two by sacrificing 
the spirit to the machine. He discarded the spirituality 
and the personality altogether and virtually identified God 
with simple mechanical causation, operating with equal 
universality and rigor in the two spheres of extension and 
thought, and without the least tincture of teleology in 
either. This violated the essential difference of extension 
vol. 11. — 7 
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and thought, which were thus merged in one class as effeeU. 
Ood became simply the identity in difference of natura 
naturansj as the one immanent and absolute Free Cause, 
and fuUura ruUurata, including both extension and thought 
as two parallel but independent Causal Series (prdo et con- 
nexio idearum idem est ac ordo et connexio rerum). In 
both, God was one and the same Free Necessity (libera 
necessitas), because all things in each series follow in pure 
logical sequence and absolute purposelessness from the 
inner mechanical necessity of the divine nature alone. In 
exact phrase, the one divine substance is Independent 
Being, and the one divine essence is Purposeless Power or 
Mechanical Force (Deipotentia est ipsa ipsitis essentia). 

No better formula could be devised for Evolution with- 
out Involution. Spinoza's Causa Sui is Spencer's Uncon- 
ditioned Cause: Spinoza knows only natura naturans as 
Cause, and natura naturata as Effect — Spencer knows the 
Absolute only as the '* Unconditioned Cause," and the 
Persistence of Force as "conditioned Effect." To both 
thinkers there is a reserved field for mysticism — to 
Spinoza, the innumerable " infinite attributes " other than 
" extension and thought," — to Spencer, the "idefinite con- 
sciousness of the Absolute" as the Impersonal Reality 
which is '* higher than personality;" but, to both, this 
mystical field is the Unknowable, while the whole field of 
the Knowable is that of all-inclusive mechanism without 
teleology. 

It may be imagined that Spinoza, at least, recognizes 
more than the purely mechanical, when he makes thought 
one of the two known attributes of the one infinite sub- 
stance; and this supposed recognition of the hyperme- 
chanical has deceived many as to the strictly mechanical 
character of his system. For in this system the purely 
mechanical law of cause and effect is conceived to govern 
absolutely the Divine Thought, no less than the Divine 
Extension ; whence it follows that thought itself ceases to 
be thought and becomes, at the very utmost, merely self- 
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consoioos mechanism. But self-conscious mechanism is 
a self-contradiction, as evident as Spencer's confessedly 
''grotesque supposition" that ''the tickings and other 
movements of a watch constituted a kind of conscious- 
ness." The reason is that the necessary condition of all 
real thought is free purpose, (1) the purpose to know from 
the desire to know (Sta yap to 6avfjuxi€iv ot HaSfMnroi Kol vw fcal 
TO vpSrrw yff>(9VT0 ^fuXoawlKiy), or (2) the purpose to know 
from the desire or need to act: thought without this free 
purposive self -activity, thought directed to no end and for 
no end, is itself impossible, because the possibility of 
thought is destroyed in destroying freedom as its condition. 
Spinoza's recognition of thought, therefore, as an attri- 
bute of his one substance, is merely nominal (God he con- 
ceives to be devoid both of ''will and understanding," as 
mere " modes of thought ") ; while his recognition of effi- 
cient causality (Dei potentia) as its sole essence (ipsa ipsius 
essentia) is real. Thus the attribute of extension neces- 
sarily swallows up the attribute of thought, extinguishes 
it, and reduces God in reality to the one essential and sole 
attribute of efficient without final causality. This is a one- 
sided Mechanical Monism, that is, a monism of mechanism 
without teleology, evolution without involution, efficient 
causal series without purposive rational series, identity in 
difference of substance as God and essence as Mechanical 
Force alone. Even this one-sided monism does not escape 
an internal dualism, since the two attributes, the nominal 
and the real, are conceived as not only distinguished but 
also separated in the one substance, incapable of affecting 
one the other. Such a distorted and imperfect monism of 
substance in ostensible but illusory dualism of essence 
fails to justify the common conception of Spinozism as a 
thoroughly monistic system. Pure monism, indeed, would 
be unphilosophic, since philosophy can think the One and 
the Many in organic harmony only as identity in difference 
of monism and pluralism. But in a higher sense this total 
organic constitution, too, must be thought as absolutely 
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one in the absolute unit-universal of Existence, the one 
and only universe of Real Being, the identity in difference 
of unity and universality in the Absolute I. Spinoza fails 
to conceive the self-supporting and all-comprehensive 
totality of a oneness which fulfils itself through its own 
internal self-correlation in an infinite manifoldness, just 
because he divides his one substance into two essences, 
that is, two essential attributes, which are supposed to 
have nothing in common, and which stand over against 
each other within the Divine nature itself in stark and 
unreconciled opposition. For his Extension is the Mere 
Machine, and his non-purposive or merely mechanical 
Thought is Thoughtlessness : Extension devours Thought. 
Substance and essence cannot be thus violently separated; 
they are identical in difference, distinguishable but indivi- 
sible ; and the only monism of substance which can sustain 
itself is that which involves monism of essence — one 
eternal substance and one eternal essence in one eternal 
process. Only as Absolute I can this condition be fulfilled 
in Real Being, and Spinoza excluded the conception of the 
I from his conception of God by his exclusion of teleology, 
will, and understanding, thereby reducing his conception 
of the one substance to that of the mere machine. 

§ 189. Leibnitz conceived substance neither under the 
form of Descartes 's attempted dualism nor under that of 
Spinoza's attempted monism, but under the form of plural- 
ism or monadology. Substance remained Independent 
Being, but only as Independent Active Being. Substance 
is not the all-producing unit-universal, but a mere infinite 
multitude of disconnected monads or units, each existing 
by acting independently of all the rest. " Whatever acts 
is a singular substance; whatever does not act does not 
exist; substance is a being capable of action." Substance, 
then, is independent individual being, and its essence is 
independent individual activity ; and, except in their inex- 
plicable likeness in substance and essence, no two monads 
are alike at all. More than this does not concern us here. 
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since the doctrine of monads bristles with difficulties^ to 
consider which would take us too far afield. However, 
the common essence is further defined. The monad, as an 
independent unit of substance (there is no universal of 
substance other than the arithmetical sum of the units as 
an infinite multitude), is not a material, solid, inactive 
unit, an atom moved only from without, but an immaterial 
unit of self-active force (vis activd)y moved only from 
within and incapable of influence by its fellows; it is 
incorporeal, indivisible, immortal, punctual or nonspatial, 
capable only of self -development from within, representa- 
tive of the universe it mirrors by reproducing it internally, 
and so forth. Its substance is its being as uniqueness or 
absolute individuality, and its essence is its form as abso- 
lute self-activity; while yet, as dependent on God, it is 
also passive — a relation which, as in the case of Descartes, 
throws the whole doctrine into confusion again. For God 
is only the supreme monad, the monas monadum^ between 
whom and the other monads there ought, by the theory, to 
be no interaction whatever. This is the internal contra- 
diction of the monadology which seems least of all to 
admit of reconciliation, for it seems to negative the very 
essence of substance as independent self-activity of the 
individual monad. The conception of substance as a plu- 
ralism of monads appears thus to destroy itself: substance 
as independent individual being, and its essence as action 
which is at once dependent and independent, are certainly 
irreconcilable with each other. 

§ 190. The dualism of Descartes, the monism of Spinoza, 
and the pluralism of Leibnitz were all held as ontological 
theories of things as they are in themselves. With all 
three, substance was Independent Being, to hyf 6v. But 
Descartes's principle of individual self-certainty as the 
primal and fundamental fact of philosophy contained in 
itself the seeds of modern subjectivism in forms of ex- 
haustless variety and of all degrees of inconsistency ; for 
the only form of subjectivism which is logically consistent 
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with itself is pure solipsism, and this does not occur. 
Descartes, who thought he had avoided solipsism through 
the idea of God as innate in the Ego, merely gave a scien- 
tific formula to the spirit of subjectivism in his famous 
eogitoy ergo sum; he thereby doubtless strengthened that 
spirit, but he did not originate it. Objectivism in science, 
as purely physical investigation of Nature, had maintained 
itself by the verifiable character of its results; but these 
results were too closely confined to physics to permit any 
larger generalization than the conclusion of Descartes him- 
self as a physicist, not as a philosopher, that the world is 
a machine : a generalization which is an indubitable truth, 
yet which is turned into an untruth when it is made to 
mean that the world is nothing but a machine. For, in- 
stead of being a final result, an end of all investigation 
and all thinking, it is merely the definite first step or 
beginning of larger investigation and higher thought: the 
question remains, what is a machine ? Put that question 
precisely and press thought to an answer — analyze the 
machine of experience, and discover that it is and can be 
nothing but an artificial, separable, and temporary organ 
of the organism — demand further to know how such a 
concept of human experience can be applied at all to the 
world as a whole, and discover the necessary identity in 
difference of the infinite machine and the infinite organism 
as one infinite universe — insist on knowing how the uni- 
verse as an infinite organism could possibly be an infinite 
system of immanent ends and means without being at the 
same time an infinite person : press objectivism in science, 
we say, to these higher and necessary generalizations, and 
the spirit of subjectivism in philosophy would vanish like 
the fog before the coming day. (See Appendix, Funda- 
mental Analyses.) 

But the day had not come, and the fog of subjectivism 
spread everywhere, until Kant arrived at last to give to it, 
in his ErkenntnisstheAjrie^ the formidable and gigantic shape 
of a Spectre of the Blocksberg. Intimidated by this phan- 
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torn, the type of speculative thought which sincerely be- 
lieves itself to be "modern philosophy," but which in 
truth is waiting to be modernized by scientific objectivism, 
jost as chemistry has been modernized by the atomic theory 
and biology by the derivation theory within the last half- 
century, has not even yet proved able to resist the phan- 
tom's paralyzing influence. For under the much-abused 
name of the " relativity of knowledge " it still upholds the 
Kantian Erkenntnisstheorie^ which we have shown above 
(§§ 172, 173) to rest ultimately on the proposition that 
necessity = non-necessity. Such a theory of knowledge, 
teaching the absolute subjectivity of all relations as such, 
and denying the objectivity of any relations in real exist- 
ence because all relation as such is nothing but " synthesis 
a priori** by the Subject, reduces existence itself to a surd, 
and permits no higher concept of substance than that of 
Relative or Dependent Being: that is, Being which has no 
reality whatever except as the pure product, idea, or con- 
ceptual work of the human Subject, and which, therefore, 
absolutely depends on that Subject. When, in perfect 
good faith, Kant caricatured as " dogmatism " the claim to 
know substance as Independent Being, or things as they 
are in themselves (JHnge an sich)^ he forgot that he exposed 
himself thereby to the crushing but inevitable retort that 
the claim to know substance as Dependent Being, or things 
as they are not in themselves (Oegenst&nde, nur Erschei- 
nunf/en)y is on the very face of it self-convicted " humbug " 
as nescience. For who is so blind as not to see that 
pretended knowledge of "what is not so" is nothing but 
ignorance? So long as noumena remain, by Kant's own 
definition, things as they are in themselves, and phaenom- 
ena things as they are not in themselves, the pretence 
that we know " phaenomena alone " must remain, no matter 
how sincerely and innocently the pretence is made, what 
Sokrates satirically characterized as " the conceit of knowl- 
edge without the reality." If we cannot know substance 
as Independent Being, as Reality, we can at least reconcile 
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ourselves to necessary nescience with stoical fortitude; but 
it concerns the dignity of philosophy and the ethics of the 
intellect not to accept as "knowledge" at all that psendo- 
science of substance as Dependent Being, or mere Rela- 
tivity, which passes current now with so many as " modem 
philosophy." The very first step towards a truly modem 
philosophy must be the clear recognition, in no spirit of 
opposition, but in that of unflinching scientific accuracy, 
that phaenomenism in all its forms is essential agnoiology, 
and noumenism the only scientific epistemology. 

§ 191. If the concept of substance as Independent Being, 
then, fails to sustain itself with Descartes as dualism, with 
Spinoza as monism, with Leibnitz as pluralism, — if the 
concept of substance as Dependent Being fails to sustain 
itself with the Kantian subjectivism as "phaenomena 
alone," mere appearances without intrinsic reality, — what 
conceivable form remains for it to take? Briefly, this: 
identity in difference of Independent Being and Dependent 
Being — not an abstract Absolute without a Relative (" out 
of relation," as it is put), nor yet an abstract Relative 
without an Absolute ("pure relativity"), but, on the con- 
trary, concrete identity in difference of the Absolute, or 
Independent Being as One (which is the absolute monism), 
and the Relative, or Dependent Being as Many (which is 
the absolute pluralism), in the real form of the world as 
one infinite and eternal sole universe. More particularly: 
the real form of the world as the infinite One is by no 
means an abstract Eleatic unity or sterile simplicity, but 
rather an immanent relational constitution (the objectivity 
of relations being inseparable from the objectivity of 
things as their real terms) which is an infinite and eternal 
productivity of real forms as the finite Many, and which 
is both organic in itself and organific in these its concrete 
products. This immanent relational constitution of the 
universe, as one infinite real form in itself and infinitely 
many real forms in its immanent concrete products, is 
clearly and distinctly conceivable as identity in difference 
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of sabstanoe, essence, and process, in one knowable Reality, 
as follows : — 

I. The substance of the world is one infinite and eternal 
Energy, or Action in Thought, as the mechanical side of 
the organic process, that is, as Evolution. 

II. The essence of the world is one infinite and eternal 
Eeason, or Thought in Action, as the teleological side of 
the organic process, that is, as Involution. 

III. The process of the world is the identity in difference 
of Energy and Reason, Action in Thought and Thought in 
Action, or Evolution and Involution, as the one organic 
process of Life, the eternal Syllogism of Being. 

IV. The Being or Reality of the world is the identity in 
difference of this substance, this essence, and this process, 
as One All-Person, the Absolute I. (§ 179, adfinem.) 

V. Whatever may lie in the reality of the world as not 
yet known may add to, but not subtract from, the reality 
of what is known already. For, just so far as it goes. 
Knowledge is as real as Being, because it is Being itself 
as conscious Subject-Object. 

The concept of substance as identity in difference of 
Independent Being and Dependent Being, therefore, is 
involved in that of the world as identity in difference of 
substance, essence, and process. This is Reality itself — 
Energy informed by Reason in the course of the actual 
universe. Human experience gives us knowledge of De- 
pendent Being as the Many Units, and human reason gives 
us knowledge of Independent Being as the One Universal, 
— two distinguishable but inseparable elements of knowl- 
edge as science of the Unit-Universal of Real Existence. 
This conception of Reality may be simply set down in this 
little diagram of the "course of Nature" from the One to 
the Many : — 

World / Bobstonoe *■ Enmrgy « Action in Thooght « M edumical Evolution \ World 
■j£y ^ ProoeM - Identitj in Difference of Erolution and luTOlution = Life -A *^^l^ 
'**™ XEMence-Reawn -Thought in Action- Teleological IntohiUon / '®"* 
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§ 192. Reason is here intended to connote all other 
essential elements of personality, of which it is the domi- 
nant principle; and process implies its own law, aim, and 
ground, as indicated in § 179. Keason means to think, and 
it can exist as ideality only in real ideation — that is, only 
as Thought in Action. Equally, Energy means to cLct, and 
it can exist as actuality only in real action — that is, only 
as Action in Thought. Separate and isolate Reason from 
Energy, as is done by rationalism, — or separate and isolate 
Energy from Reason, as is done by empiricism, — and both 
vanish from reality into mere abstraction. It is only as 
identity in difference of RecLson and Energy in Life that 
either element can he real. That is why their separation 
yields only a concept of the Unreal I, while their identity 
in difference yields the only concept of the Real I, as 
explained in § 60 by Tables I and II; also, why both 
empiricism and rationalism reach only the Irrational 
Antithesis of 1 and Not- We, as explained in § 71 by Table 
III; also, why all systems of materialism, or Energy with- 
out Reason, and all systems of idealism, or Reason without 
Energy, are equally and absolutely failures — equally and 
absolutely incompetent to meet the just demands of science 
and scientific realism. Kant's " pure reason " and Hegel's 
"pure thought," that is, Reason or Thought pure from all 
experience or empirical elements, and therefore pure from 
all admixture of Energy as affecting the understanding 
through sensuous or intellective perception, ultimate in 
nothing but unreal abstractions from real knowledge; and 
the root of the failure lies in their subjectivist concepts of 
substance. 

Kant fatally separated Reason, or essence, from Energy, 
or substance, by his fundamental doctrine of "synthesis 
a priori,^* or "spontaneity of knowledge" in the pure 
understanding, as the exclusively subjective origin of all 
relations as such. The consequence was that "things as 
they are in themselves," being divested of all originally 
immanent relations, became necessarily unintelligible as 
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substance without essence, and nothing was left to be 
known but *' phaenomena alone/' or things as they are not 
in themselves; that is, essence without substance, mere 
relations created by and inherent in the subjecti abstrac- 
tions, absolute unrealities, nothing but pure entia ratumis, 
Hegel fared no better, but just as fatally separated Eea- 
son from Energy, though he transformed Kant's ^'subjec- 
tive idealism " into ** absolute idealism." He says : 

** According to the Kantian philosophy, the things of which we 
know are only phaenomena ybr us, and their Ansich [i. e. their im- 
manent relational constitutions, the relational essence which makes 
the substance intelligible] remains for us an unattainable Beyond. 
The oommon-sense consciousness has justly taken umbrage at this 
subjective idealism, according to which that which forms the con- 
tent of our consciousness is something that is only ours, something 
which is posited by us. In fact, the true relation is this : the 
things of which we immediately know are not only mere phae- 
nomena for us, but also mere phaenomena in themselves, and the 
peculiar determination of finite things is to have the ground of 
their being, not in themselves, but in the Divine Idea. This con- 
ception of things, then, is to be designated in any case as idealism, 
yet, in distinction from that subjective idealism of the critical phi- 
losophy, as Absolute Idealism ; which absolute idealism, although 
transcending the common realistic consciousness, is nevertheless so 
little to be considered as a peculiarity of philosophy that it rather 
forms the foundation of all religious consciousness, namely, in so 
far as this, too, considers the total content of all that exists, in 
general the actual world, as created and ruled by God." ^ 

^ Encyklop&die, Werke, VI. 97, 98. Of coarse, " phaenomena in them- 
selyes" which hare the "gronnd of their being in the Divine Idea," yet 
are also "phaenomena for na," can have no possible self-subsistence or 
independent being in themselves, bat mast exist only as effects wroaght 
in the human subject by the Divine Subject. This conception of Hegel 
seems scarcely, if at all, distinguishable from that of Berkeley — objects 
whose only esse is pereipi, to be explained only by the direct action of the 
Divine on human consciousness. From this point of view, the distinction 
between " objective idealism " in Hegel and "subjective idealism " in Kant 
or Berkeley wholly disappears. Kant himself opposed Berkeley and " sub- 
jective idealism," as " mystical and visionary," as mere "cobwebs of the 
bnin." (Prolegomena, Werke, IV. 41, 42.) 
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This "objective" or "absolute idealism " is frequently 
considered as conceding the " real existence of a material 
world," even if not quite in the way that "common sense" 
wants it; and too many Hegelians, who would not accept 
this view if they discriminated the really significant state- 
ments of Hegel from the relatively insignificant ones, so 
take it. The most important of the significant statements 
are those which define or indicate Hegel's concept of sub- 
stance, and are mainly these (the italics are everywhere 
his own) : — 

'' The need of philosophy may be more predaely determined by 
the consideration that, since Spirit as emotive and intuitive has for 
its object the sensuoos, — as imagination, images, — as will, aims, 
— and so forth, it thus, in the bare oppasUian or distinetitm of tkete 
fomu of its existence and its objects, at the same time «^tigf|<^ its 
0¥ni supreme subjecUnty, Thoaght, and arrives at Thought as its 
object. In this way it comes to itself in the deepest sense of the 
word, for its principle, its unalloyed selfhood, is Thought" ^ 

** As for the heffinning which philosophy has to make, it seems, 
even in its universality, to begin with a subjective presopposition, 
just like the other sciences : that is to say, just as they make Space, 
Number, etc., their particular object, so philosophy seems to be 
under the necessity of making Thought itself, as a given single 
fact, the particular object of Thought. But this is the free act of 
Thought, to put itself in the position where it exists for itself, and 
thereby />r(H/uce» and gives to itself its own object"^ 

<* Thought, as it constitutes the substance of external things, is 
also the universal substance of the spiritual," * 

** In truth, however, as we have just seen. Thought is that wldek 
determines itself to he Will (das sich selbst zum Willen Bettxmmemde)^ 
and th^ former remains the substance of the latter." ^ 

J Encyklopadie, Werke, VI. 17. 

s Ibid. VI. 26. 

« Ibid, VI. 46. 

« Ibid. VII. ii. 858. (Cf. VIII. 85: "Der Wille ist erne bescnukn 
Weise des Denkens.") Hegel here contradicts himself, for seHf-deUrmina- 
tion '* to be will " presupprises the unit to determine. Kuno Fischer yeiy 
justly remarks : " lu this transitiou from the theoretical to the prMStictl 
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"Thonght abides with itself, relates itself to itself, and has 
itself for object."* 

*<The Idea shows itself as the Thoaght which is absolutely 
identical with itself, .and no less as the Activity [t. e. Will] which 
places itself over against itself in order to be for itself, and in this 
Other merely abides with itself." * 

**The objective meaning of the figores of the syllogism is in 
general this, that everything rational (cUles Vemiinfiige) shows 
itself as a threefold syllogbm, and indeed in such a manner that 
each of its members just as well assumes the position of an ex- 
treme as it does that of the mediating middle term. This is 
particularly the case with the three members of the philosophical 
science, that is, the Logical Idea, Nature, and Spirit Here, in 
the first place, Natnre is the middle or connecting member. 
Nature, this immediate totality, onfolds itself in the two extremes 
of the Logical Idea and Spirit Spirit, however^ is only Spirit 
while it is mediated by Nature. Then, in the second place, the 
Spirit which we know as the Individual and the Active is just as 
much the middle, and Nature and the Logical Idea are the ex- 
tremes. It is Spirit which knows the Logical Idea in Natnre, and 

spirit there lies a certain ambiguity. Is it the resalt of the whole 
previous development that the Intelligence knows itself as Will, or 
that it makes itself Will and becomes Will ? If we look back to the be- 
ginning, we must answer this question affirmatively in its first alternative. 
... At the beginning of the development of the theoretical spirit, the 
Will appears as the moving principle — at the dose, as the emergent resalt ; 
there it is primary, here aeecmdary. As to the relation between Will and 
Intellect, therefore, there exists just as unmistakable an agreement between 
Hegel and Schopenhaaer there, as here the nnmistakable opposition and 
conflict. Here, therefore, a contradiction makes itself observable which 
affects the Hegelian doctrine itselt" (Geschichte der neuem Philosopbie, 
YII. ii. 683.) Again: '*The Hegelian psychology has proved that there 
is no Will without Thought, but also no Thought ¥rithout Will, since the 
whole development of the theoretical Intelligence starts from intuition, 
which itself presupposes attention and the act of the fP'ill necessary to it." 
{Jbid. 692.) Then the Hegelian psychology itself disproves the Hegelian 
metaphysic which makes Thought the one sole substance. The identity 
in difference of Thought and Will can be only that of Reason and Energy 
as Person — Energy as substance and Reason as essence, which is our con- 
tention against Hegel. 

1 EncykloiMidie, Werke, VI. 68. 

« Ibid. TI. 26. 
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8o elevates it to its essence. In the third place, the Logical Idea 
itself is just as much the middle ; it is the absolute sabstanoe of 
Spirit as well as of Nature, — the Universal, the AU-Pervading. 
These are the members of the absolute syllogism." ^ 

'* The definition of the AUoluU^ that it is (ke Idea, is itself 
absolute. All previous definitions return to this. . . . The Idea 
itself is not to be taken as an Idea of Something [^pon irgend Etwas}, 
just as little as the Notion is to be taken as determined Noticm. 
The Absolute is the One Idea^ which, as Judging^ particolarizes 
itself in the system of determined ideas, which, however, exist 
as determined ideas only to return to the One Idea, to its truth. 
It is first of all from this act of judgment that the Idea is the one 
universal substance, but its developed genuine reality is that it 
exists as Subject, and so as Spirit.'* ' 

Briefly: Thought is the only Substance — that is, noth- 
ing exists but ideas, as fleeting forms in the eternal dia- 
lectic of self-contradiction and self-reconciliation as the 
One Idea. This is the fundamental and distinctive stand- 
point of Absolute Idealism. 

§ 193. These few passages are enough to determine with 
great precision the fundamental position of Hegel as to 
the concept of substance, on which everything else in 
philosophy depends. What he found in previous modem 

1 Encyklopadie, Werke, VI. 353, 354. If any one should assert that 
Hegel's objective or absolute s^'llogism resembles or is identical with our 
Syllogism of Being, he would only convict himself of the grossest incapacity 
for fundamental distinctions. For Hegel recognizes no ** substance'* in 
Nature or in Spirit but the Logical Idea itself, nothing but Thought or 
Reason — Reason without Energy ; while we consider Reason without 
Energy, just as much as Energy without Reason, to be absolute nothingness 
or non-existence. Hegel never blunders on this prime principle of Thoughi 
the only Substance — there is no place in his system for Energy, as an 
element just as substantial as Thought, Reason, Logical Idea. To con- 
found this philosophy with Hegel's, or to imagine it derived from Hegel's, 
when its source has been simply the logical implications of the anti- 
Hegelian principle of the objectivity of relations, — and this has been done, 
— ought to be impossible for any critic who is both educated and honest 
For Hegel himself, if he were aliire, would be the first to disown it — with 
emphasis. 

« Ibid. VI. 385, 386. 
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thinkers as materials from which to construct it, on the 
general basis of the Aristotelian Paradox (§§ 122-129), 
may be shortly summed up, taking account of great dis- 
tinct standpoints alone, as follows : — 

Spinoza represented the standpoint of ontological monism, 
the doctrine of the absolute reality as One Independent 
Being. The one sole substance was God, the Absolute 
Unit as the necessary juxtaposition or indissoluble union, 
not the identity in difference, of Extension and Thought 

— real JExtennon and nominal Thought as real Thoughtless- 
ness ; its essence was purposeless necessity, that is, purely 
mechanical force; and its process was the eternal concate- 
nation of mechanical causes in a twofold chain, in the 
connected but alien attributes of Extension and Thought. 
This was the conception of the world as nothing but 
Energy in a machine, notwithstanding its apparent but 
deceptive recognition of Thought as a purposeless intellect 

— which is no intellect. 

Leibnitz represented the standpoint of ontological plural- 
ism, the doctrine of the absolute reality as Many Independ- 
ent Beings. The innumerable substances were monads, 
unextended but thinking individuals. Absolute Units of 
Thought; their common essence was individual self- 
developing activity; and their common process was the 
mirroring or representation, with varying degrees of 
clearness and distinctness, of the universe of monads by 
each monad in isolated subjective thinking. This was the 
conception of the world as nothing but Thought in a mul- 
titude of ontologically independent centres or subjects — 
Thought as the Many. 

Kant represented the standpoint of individual subject- 
ivism or phaenomenism, the doctrine of the relativity of 
knowledge in each individual subject as the true reality of 
Subjective Dependent Being: a doctrine which is, in truth, 
the absorption and disappearance of individual subject and 
•individual object in the relation of which they are the 
terms, and on which, as the sole true reality, they both 
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depend (Pure Formalism^ Pure Belationism). The only 
real substance was this relativity of knowledge itself, as 
the formal relation of the unformed to the unformed, that 
is, of an unknown logical subject (the I = x) to an un- 
known real object (noumena = unknowable things as they 
are in themselves, phaenomena = knowable things as they 
are not in themselves: with either as real object^ the "re- 
lativity of knowledge" = error or absolute ignorance). 
The essence of this substance was the exclusive subject- 
ivity of relations. The process was "pure synthesis a 
priorij" or free subjective creation of all relations by the 
individual understanding as " spontaneity of knowledge.'' 
This cannot be called a conception of the world at all, for 
it gives us a meteje ne sais quau 

Out of these heterogeneous elements, Hegel, with mar- 
vellous ingenuity, wove the web of his absolute idealism. 

From Spinoza he took the principle of the aUolute man- 
ism of substaficef but rejected the principle of mechanism. 
Handicapped by his own juxtaposition of Extension and 
Thought as incompatible attributes of the one substance, 
Spinoza had been logically compelled, in order to preserve 
the unity of process in both attributes, to drop Thought 
by construing it as a purposeless and mechanically moved 
intellect, devoid both of will and understanding; whereby 
his one substance, as compound of real Extension with real 
Thoughtlessness, could be moved only by mechanical causa- 
tion as its one process. But Hegel took the other horn 
of the dilemma. Equally unable to reconcile Extension 
with Thought, he dropped the former entirely, expunged 
the whole mechanical process to umversalize the logical, 
and kept Thought alone as the one sole substance, as declared 
so explicitly in the foregoing extracts — Thought purified 
from all Experience of Extension as Matter, Mechanism, 
or Mechanical Energy (reines Denken). 

From Leibnitz Hegel took the principle of free self- 
development OS the absolute process in substance^ but rejected 
that of pluralism of substances, or Thought as the Many. 
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His monistic process is the Infinite Logic, Thought as the 
One, self-activity as free self-determination in the dialec- 
tical unfolding of the notion in the one eternal self- 
thinking {Begriff des BegriffeSy reine Idee). His idea is not 
the ''Idea of Something/' but has its infinite Being as the 
One Absolute Idea of itself, in itself, and for itself. 

From Kant Hegel took the principle of subjectivism, 
but freed it from the narrowness of Kant's individualistic 
standpoint by universalizing the individual subject as the 
knowable (not unknowable) Absolute Subject, and making 
this, as Absolute Spirit, the absolute essence in substance. 
He thus brought substance, essence, and process, the three 
great elements of Keality, into the unity of a true synthe- 
sis as identity in difference — one absolute substance as 
Thought, one absolute essence as Subject or Spirit, and 
one absolute process as self-development, free self-deter- 
mination, or dialectical Self- Activity. So constituted as 
a pure Monism of Thought, it is not to be wondered at 
that Hegel's absolute idealism won and so long held an 
immense influence in the philosophical world ; for no pre- 
vious system ever exhibited on the whole so high or so 
superb a degree of self-harmony. 

§ ld4. Nevertheless, the imposing structure rests on a 
false foundation in its concept of substance, and this falsity 
has wrought the ruin of its influence by alienating the 
scientific mind. The real substance of the world, the one 
sole and universal substance, is not Thought, but Energy, 
without which Thought itself could not exist as Self- 
Activity. Hegel's admission of Self-Activity into his 
panlogism is his unwilling, if not unconscious, confession 
that his panlogism itself is fundamentally false — that 
Thought, after all, is not the one sole substance. Energy, 
on the contrary, is the substance, and Thought or Reason 
(in fuller truth. Personality) is the essence, of the real 
universe: abolition of either element would be the renas- 
cence of chaos. When, ignoring Energy altogether as 
mechanical causation because recognition of it would have 

VOI» II. — s 
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inYolved that empirical element from which all idealistic 
thought must be ''pure/' yet compelled to recognize it as 
spiritual self-activity because without this eyen idealistic 
thought itself could not think at all, Hegel put pure 
Thought in the position of the one sole substance, he not 
only fatally separated the real substance and the real es- 
sence of the world, but no less fatally confounded the real 
distinction between substance and essence as such by put- 
ting ''form" in the place of "matter." In justice to him, 
however, it must be admitted that here he wavered just as 
his master Aristotle had wavered before him. Conceiving 
vktf as pure potentiality, that is, unreality now and reality 
by and by, Aristotle had conceived substance first as cISos + 
vkffy TO avvokov or to8c re, and then as cISos alone, using the 
same name owria for both conceptions. In taking " form " 
as itself the only real or non-potential "matter," essence as 
the only true substance, or Thought aldhe as the only true 
Being, Hegel might plead so far the authority of Aristotle's 
own wavering example. 

Nevertheless, essence and substance are equally real and 
equally necessary, and philosophy ends in smoke when it 
confounds them. The distinction lies in the very heart of 
truth. The crude and blind representation of matter as 
inaction, dead atoms moving only as they are moved, has 
passed by. Matter is action in work; motion, rest, inertia 
itself, are only modes of action; nothing whatever is 
known of matter which is not action in molecular systems 
internally and externally related. The substance or matter 
of the world is nothing but Energy; its essence is Form; 
and, when form is understood as immanent relational con- 
stitution, the form or essence of the world is seen to be 
nothing but Thought, Reason, Subject-Object, Absolute I. 
Thought is not substance at all; in all the fulness of its 
significance, it is the essence of the world, origin and 
ultimation of all forms in Person as the Form of Forms. 
The taking of Thought as the sole substance, instead of 
the taking of it as the essence of substance, was logically 
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the excltision of Energy, not only as mechanical causation, 
but also as spiritual activity, from the system of absolute 
idealism; retention of it in the latter shape was wholly 
without logical warrant, and logically involved retention 
of all those empirical elements without which activity, 
whether mechanical or spiritual, is both inconceivable and 
impossible — a consequence which detroys the supposed 
purity of "pure thought." The incurable fault of the 
Hegelian philosophy, therefore, incurable by all the de- 
vices and expedients of Keo-Hegelianism, is its own funda- 
mental, genetic, and constitutive principle: namely, its 
panlogism, its own ideal as reines Denken, its one-sided 
exclusion of Erfahrung^ its putting of Thought, which is 
the form or essence, into the false position of the matter 
or substance. This initial fault works itself out in the 
final result as the impersonality of Thought in the Subject, 
the Spirit, the Absolute Idea. For we saw in Chapter XT, 
(§§ 131, 143) how Hegel's Pure I, in its supreme develop- 
ment as the Spirit, becomes the Pure It. This ultimate 
equation of the Spirit, or Pure I, with the It, or the Not-I, 
in consequence of which the Subject ceases to be the I at 
all and Thought becomes Unthought, is nothing but the 
legitimate, natural, and necessary consequence of the 
original endeavor to think Thought as the one sole sub- 
stance, to abstract it from Energy, and to separate it 
thereby from all Experience of Energy, as reines Denken. 

§ 195. The conception of substance as Energy is no in- 
vention of ours. Not to mention Leibnitz, Kant himself, 
and other philosophical pioneers in that direction, the 
growing and spreading spirit of scientific objectivism, 
which long since broke the influence of "absolute ideal- 
ism'* in the country that gave it birth, and which will ere 
long break its influence in the countries of its emigration, 
now sanctions that conception on physical grounds in 
strictly scientific circles. It is enough here to quote Pro- 
fessor Ostwald, who has prominently advocated it for many 
years: — 
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^ It lies close at hand to see in Energy a real existence, not 
merely a mathematical abstraction. Four years ago I emphasized 
this thought on occasion of my inaugural address at Leipsig, with- 
out being conscious at the time that it had been previously expressed 
in the most unambiguous manner by J. R. Mayer, the discoverer 
of the energy-principle, in his first short memoir [1842], and that 
Tait, in the year 1885, bad accented the same thought with refer- 
ence to the equivalence and oouvertibility of forces. Meanwhile I 
was still so far entangled in the common ideas of the reality of 
Matter that the utmost 1 ventured to do was to assign to Energy 
an equal position by the side of Matter as ' substance.' My more 
searching investigations into the properties and nature of Energy, 
begun since then, have in the meantime led me farther. The more 
intimately acquainted I became with these properties, the clearer 
became the proof that Matter is nothing but a system of energies 
[ein KompUx der Energiefaktoren], which possess the property of 
being reciprocally proportional. lu fact, the traditional funda- 
mental properties of Matter show themselves as factors of Energy, 
or, if one prefers, its forms of expression. Thus mass is the capa- 
city for kinetic energy, gravity the intensity of space-energy, im- 
penetrability (that is, volume) the capacity for volume-energy, and 
so forth. In tliia manner, on keen inspection. Matter more and 
more vanishes behind Energy, and the latter irresistibly exchanges 
its former subordinate or at most co-ordinate position for the most 
absolute primacy." ^ 

^ W. Ostwald, Studien zur Energetik, Zeitschrift f!lr physikaliache 
Chemie, IX. 566 : Leipzig, 1892. Even £. Haeckel shows a marked tend- 
ency to the same conception: "I poetnlate for ether a special structure 
which is not atomistic, like that of ponderable matter, and which may 
provisionally be called (without farther determination) etherie or dyjiomie 
stractare." (Riddle of the Universe, trans. McCabe, 1901, p. 227.) 
T. H. Huxley still more nearly approaches it: "Thos the most obvious 
attribate of the cosmos is its impermanence. It assumes the aspect not so 
much of a permanent entity as of a changeful process in which naoght en- 
dures save the flow of energy and the rational order which pervades it" 
(Evolution and Ethics, 1899, p. 50.) If Huxley had only held fast to this 
position, and perceived that no "rational order" can possibly be non* 
ethical, he would never have written the Romanes lecture. But Professor 
C. S. Biinot has put the djrnamical theory of matter with admirable terse- 
ness and vigor in his President's Address before the American Association 
lor the Advancement of Science, at Pittsburgh, June 28, 1902: "AU our 
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§ 196. By strictly following its own lines of investiga- 
tion, therefore, objectivism as physical science has thus 
already reached a higher and deeper philosophical truth 
than Hegel ever discerned in his "absolute idealism," 
which is nevertheless the finest product of ** pure reason a 
priori^' or "pure thought." According to modernized 
physics itself, as we see in Ostwald, Energy is "sub- 
stance," and Matter is only a "system of energies." That 
is, if thought out logically and fully in accordance with 
the law of unit-universals. Energy is the Universal Sub- 
stance, and Matter, whether as "atom" or "ion," or still 
smaller " corpuscle " or " electron " of electricity, or small- 
est "particle" of the luminiferous ether, is nothing but 
the Units of Energy. But no less true is it that Mind, 
also, is only a system of energies, another Unit of which 
Energy is still the Universal Substance. In other words. 
Energy is the one and only substance, of which Mind and 
Matter are the two real forms or essences. But these two 
forms, unlike Spinoza's two attributes, are neither alien 
nor apart. The unit of matter is a system of moving 
energies, of which the principle is mechanical causality 
or necessary unconscious motion; the unit of mind is a 
system of thinking energies, of which the principle is 
teleological self -activity or free conscious action; and the 
person is identity in difference of matter and mind, me- 
chanical causality and teleological self -activity, necessary 
unconscious motion and free conscious action, organized as 
a living system of moving and thinking energies in which 
the machine, the organism, and the person all exist, act, 
interact, and co-act in complete working harmony. In 

■eoflttions are caused by force and by force only, no that the biologist can 
my that oar leDBea bring no evidence of matter. The concept ' matter ' 
is an inational transfer of notions deriyed from the gross molar world of 
the senses to the molecular world. Faraday long ago pointed out that 
nothing was gained and much lost by the hypothesis of material atoms, 
and his position seems to me impregnable. It would be a great contribu- 
tion to sdenoe to kill off the hypothesis of matter as distinct from force." 
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the finitey this working harmony is a fact of constant 
experience in every I as One of the We; and its proved 
actuality in the finite is assuredly no proof of its impos- 
sibility in the Infinite. If Energy is the absolute sub- 
stance, and Thought as Personality is the absolute essence, 
then the identity in difference of substance and essence, 
Energy and Reason or Thought or Personality, is certainly, 
even from the standpoint of '' speculative philosophy" 
itself, a higher ''Idea" than that of Thought the sole sub- 
stance and Impersonality the sole essence^ as a '' Subject " or 
''Spirit" which is no more than the barren VerhdUniss of 
Ich to Ich in the formula Ich = Ich, a mere treaty of alli- 
ance as a "reconciling Yes" which is only the relation of 
two separate Yeses (§ 142). 

So conceived, man is the identity in difference of matter 
and mind as finite person, and Grod is the identity in differ- 
ence of Nature and Spirit as infinite All-Person. In such 
a conception, which is in perfect congruity with the scien- 
tific method and is fitly named scientific theism, there is 
no room for the old difficulty as to the possibility of inter- 
action between matter and mind, or body and soul; both 
of these, as correlated systems of energies, are of one 
substance, not two substances, and interaction between 
correlated energies, instead of being inconceivable, is the 
known condition of the known existence of energy itself 
as action and reaction. This truth is involved in the 
equivalence and convertibility of natural forces. The 
inconceivable thing would be, not that matter and mind 
should act on each other, but rather that they should not 
both act and react on each other. If Energy is the sole 
substance, then, and if mind and matter are in us united 
but different forms of this one substance, as different but 
co-working systems of energies, the old difficulty vanishes. 
So, too, vanish the old difficulties as to the communication 
of motion between masses, and the communication of 
knowledge between minds; for these, too, are but cases 
of action and reaction in Energy as one and the same uni- 
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versal substance, and non-influence, not influence, would 
be the miracle. So, too, the old absurdity of considering 
mind as a mere inexplicable phaenomenon of matter (mate- 
rialism), and the equal absurdity of considering matter 
as a mere inexplicable phaenomenon of mind (idealism), 
equally vanish; for nothing could be more absurd than to 
consider the essence of one form of substance to be a mere 
phaenomenon of the essence of another form of the same 
substance. One might as well consider land as a phae- 
nomenon of water, Mont Blanc as a phaenomenon of the 
Bay of Biscay. 

Lastly, the question of the permanence of personality, 
the question of the "future life," takes on a new aspect, 
and is totally transformed. So long as body and soul were 
considered to be two absolutely disparate and independent 
substances, the person, as actual but transient combination 
of the two, was an insoluble scientific mystery, and death, 
as separation of the two, left no rational ground for expec- 
tation of the permanence of personality; personal con- 
sciousness seemed absolutely conditioned on that irrational 
combination as person, and such an expectation found no 
warrant except in supernatural revelation. But, if body 
is a system of mechanical energies as one form of sub- 
stance, if soul is a system of spiritual energies as another 
form of substance, and if person is the identity in differ- 
ence of mechanical and spiritual energies as organic union 
of these two forms in a still higher form of one and the 
same substance, the question of the permanence of person- 
ality after death becomes a wholly new question : namely, 
is the finite person of sufficient intrinsic value or worth to 
warrant a rational expectation that the infinite All-Person, 
acting by the law of ethical personality as its own Divine 
nature, includes the permanence of finite personality in 
the warp and woof of the actual, as the slow working out 
of its own Divine ideal? In other words, is it reasonable 
to think that the person as free and self-conscious ethical 
being, as the I in the We, which is the actual outcome of 
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evolution and involution in an unvarying cosmical process 
lasting untold millions of years, was also in so far the 
involved end and aim of that process from the beginning ? 
That the worth of the person as product justifies the cost 
of the process as the evil of suffering? That the infinite 
All-Person is able to preserve what it has certainly been 
able, at the cost of such patient and unflagging labor, to 
produce? That there need be no inherent impossibility of 
preserving it, as still the identity in difference of mechani- 
cal and spiritual energies in personal form, although to us 
now imperceptible, under conditions of existence beyond 
the scope of our very limited present perceptive powers? 
And that, in the absence of such impossibility, the ethical 
All-Person is ethically bound to preserve it? Such ques- 
tions as these certainly suggest an affirmative rational 
answer. They are not unreasonable, at least, and open 
new fields of investigation in quite new directions. For 
they do not arise legitimately at all in physics, or chemis- 
try, or anatomy, or physiology, or biology, or psychology, 
and, if raised illegitimately there, are rightly dismissed as 
irrelevant or even impertinent; they are ethical questions 
at bottom, concern only the intrinsic use and conduct and 
worth of personal life, and are raised legitimately in ethics 
alone, and in ethics alone will receive their final answer. 
It is enough here to point out this very important conse- 
quence of the principle of personality as above defined, in 
accordance with the concept of Energy as the sole sub- 
stance, and to pass on to further consideration of this. 

§ 197. Thanks to the heroes of science, Mohr and Mayer 
and Helmholtz, Faraday and Joule and Kelvin and Colding, 
and many others, the world has learned that all natural 
forces are one Force, all natural energies one Energy. 
But it has not yet fully learned, as Ostwald seems to have 
learned, that Energy is the sole Substance of the universe. 
Still less has it learned that matter and mind are but two 
kindred and inseparable modes or forms of this one sub- 
stance, united in each of us as finite persons and in the 
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infinite All-Person, and that in this one essential consti- 
tution of personality, at once mechanical, organic, and 
spiritual, lies the profound identity in difference of the 
finite Human and the infinite Divine. But more still re- 
mains to be said about Energy as the sole substance. 

I. Energy means to energize, to do, to act. It is the 
universal reality of Being in Existence, as the One in the 
Many. It maintains itself as Being solely as Acting. But 
to act is necessarily (1) to act on something, and (2) to be 
something in order to act on something; for to act on 
nothing would be not to act, and to be nothing would be 
equally not to act. In brief, Being is Acting, and Acting 
is Being. So far Leibnitz was right, and it was a great 
advance in thought. This is the aboriginal self-identity 
of Energy as Substance, its inner necessity as self-exist- 
ence, its inner reciprocity as One and Many. But self- 
identity is eo ipso self -difference, likewise ; two cannot be 
one unless they are also two. That is, the identity depends 
on the difference, and the difference depends on the iden- 
tity; each conditions the other. If Being were non-active, 
or if Acting were non-existent, both would vanish: the 
self -identity of Energy as Substance is the necessary iden- 
tity in difference of Being and Acting. 

II. Substance as Energy, then, signifies — to Be by 
Acting and to Act by Being: Energy is the Absolute One 
as Acting. But the Absolute One can act only on itself 
and within itself; beyond it there is and can be nothing 
— it is the Absolute All; it must be the Absolute One as 
Acting on something which is both identical with itself 
and yet different from itself, and which is within itself; 
and this can only be the Many. In other words, Energy, 
as sole, universal, active substance of the world, can act 
on something, and itself exist as something, only by evolv- 
ing the Many within itself as the One; it can be and act 
only as the universal which particularizes itself in its 
own units; it can be and act only as the infinite generic 
unit-universal of Energy which particularizes itself in 
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finite unit-nniversals of specific energies. That is, the 
Absolute Energy can exist only in a state of internal 
polarity or tension which, as endless change, motion and 
rest, alternation of kinetic and potential forms, or identity 
in difference of continuity and discontinuity, is mechanical 
evolution of the Many in the One throughout Space and 
Time. This is the necessary derivation of the atom from 
the universe, already foreshadowed in physics by the 
hypotheses of Prout and Lockyer, and it holds good uni- 
versally as the law that every universal particularizes 
itself in its own units {Ableitung des Besonderen aus dem 
AUgemeinen). 

III. In this mechanical evolution as the origination of 
the Many in the One, Energy is the doing of work, and 
work is the overcoming of resistance. But to resist is to 
act, and resistance is itself Energy; 'Energy can act only 
on Energy, and nothing but Energy can resist Energy; 
Energy can limit Energy, and nothing but Energy can 
limit Energy. This is the absolute quantitative equality 
of action and reaction, each of which is Energy alone. The 
necessary equality of action and reaction is merely the one 
comprehensive and unchangeable fact of Energy as the sole 
substance, maintaining its own Being as Action through 
its own eternal Tension, and thereby originating the Many, 
as an innumerable multitude of Units of Energy, out of 
itself as the One Universal of Energy. For Energy as 
Substance can itself exist only under the absolute con- 
dition of all existence, that it be the Absolute Unit- 
Universal of Being as Acting (Apriori of Being). 

IV. But Energy as Substance could not exist without 
Reason, Thought, Personality, as its Essence. It is 
Reason as Essence which determines all finite relations or 
forms, because it is itself the infinite Form of Forms. It 
is Reason as Essence which, by determining all forms in 
Energy as Substance, determines the identity in difference 
of evolution and involution as Process, that is, determines 
all relations as objective or ontological in the Syllogism 
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of Being. And it is Reason as Essence which reappears 
in sabjectdve consciousness as the Syllogism of Thought, 
and in universal science and philosophy as the Syllogism 
of Knowledge. Thus the Infinite Keason of the world, 
the all-formative Form of Forms, evolves all its own Units 
as finite relational forms in itself as the Universal, and 
exists only under the same absolute condition of all exist- 
ence, that it be the Absolute Unit-Universal of Being as 
Thinking (Apriori of Being). 

y. As identity in difference of substance, essence, and 
process, that is, of Energy and Reason in the Syllogism 
of Being, the universe ceases to be the ^'unknown and 
unknowable Reality " of one-sided empiricism and equally 
one-sided rationalism, and becomes the absolutely know- 
able and partially known Reality which the scientific 
method is unveiling. The rationality of the universe is 
luminous in its concrete Reality as Reason-Energy, but 
not out of it. Suppress the Energy-side of it, and it fades 
into Hegel's apotheosized '' relation " as a treaty of peace 
between two warring I's which are nothing but two Its. 
Suppress the Reason-side of it, and it darkens into Spen- 
cer's Unknowable. Unite the two in their natural and 
necessary whole, and the Way of the World reveals itself 
as the Way of the Mind; for the method of Being and the 
method of Thought are one and the same in the syllogism, 
in which shines out the perfect oneness of Being as Acting 
and Being as Thinking in the Absolute L 

S 198. It is no false metaphor or loose analogy, but 
literally exact science, to hold that the way of the world 
is the Syllogism of Being, and that the way of the mind is 
the Syllogisms of Thought and of Knowledge. Taking 
the world just as it is in itself and just as science proves 
it to be in itself, the cosmic process of evolution through 
involution is a progress to consequences which is absolutely 
syllogistic in its essential nature, and reveals itself as such 
in the endless succession of generations of organic forms 
as genera, species, and specimens. This is evident in the 
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phaenomena of life, less evident but no less certain in the 
so-called inorganic phaenomena of the world-machine; for 
all phaenomena are essentially those of genera, species, 
and specimens, that is, syllogistic. The syllogism proves, 
. as we have already said, because Being syllogizes (§ 168, 5). 
In the life of the species as a series of generations, the 
species itself alternately contracts and expands — contracts 
into its fertilized germs and expands into its matured 
forms; the contraction is involution, the expansion evo- 
lution (S 179, 3). This process is a rhythmical succession 
of living syllogisms, unfolding itself forever on the stage 
of the great theatre of Being, and intelligible by all who 
can catch the spirit of the play. This self-determining 
movement of Reason in Energy according to the law of 
unit-universals, which is itself determined by absolute 
objective necessity as the Apriori of Being, this living 
syllogism of the Course of Nature as perpetual creation of 
new out of old forms, may be expressed somewhat inform- 
ally as follows : — 

Cosmic Process of Objective Ikferencb. 

Every species is evolved from and inheres in its own genus. 

This specimen-group, male and female, is evolved from and inheres 

in its own species. 
Therefore, this specimen-group, continuing itself in its offspring, 

evolves new specimens as still evolved from and inherent in its 

own species and genus. 

This is the Syllogism of Heredity, at once logical and 
dynamical in every new organism as such. It means that 
the species evolves the specimens as facts, and that the 
specimens involve the species as idea (Videe crSatrice), 
It means that evolution involves involution in the objec- 
tively real world as at once fact and idea, every new speci- 
men being at once dynamical as caused effect and logical, 
teleological, rational, as fulfilled end. It applies obviously 
to all organic forms characterized by sex, and less obvi- 
ously, but no less necessarily, to all sexless forms, since 
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every speoimen, whether organic or so-called "inorganic^" 
is derived from its own species alone. Everywhere and 
always, the Cosmic Beason involves the ideal form in the 
antecedenti and the Cosmic Energy evolves the real form 
in the consequent. It is no more fact than it is syllogistic 
logic, that the offspring of the stallion and the mare shall 
be always a colt, never a puppy or a pig. Birth consists 
in evolving the idea of the species, already involved in 
the fertilized germ, into a new specimen of that species in 
the real world: Reason thinks it in the premisesy Energy 
makes it in the conclusion. And this essence of the cosmic 
process, conceived thus as the making, creation, or genesis 
of the new object in both mechanical and logical sequence 
from old objects, may be named, in strictest conformity 
with the principles of mechanical as well as of logical 
science, the Objbctivb Inference; for it shows how the 
Many aro both inferred and made, that is, evolved as 
objects, out of the absolute One. 

In a recent scientific work there occur these candid 
words: — 

'* It has become more and more clear that the problem of the 
method of the evolution of species is not yet solved. . . . The 
fact that these two older theories [natural selection and the La- 
manikian factors] leave many problems unsolved has become more 
iqypreciated, and to^y naturalists are actively searching for some- 
thing to aid in the solution of the problems. We find it freely 
admitted that we need something more before we can feel that we 
understand even the fundamental aspects of the method of the 
origin of species, and we are beginning to find references to the 
'unknown factor' in evolution. Of course, to some classes of 
thinkers, this ' unknown factor ' will at once be said to be design^ 
and the admission of biologists that they are not satisfied with the 
present explanation of evolution will be hailed as an argument for 
design. The naturalist will, of course, insist that the, unknown 
factor will be found among natural forces. In all directions do we 
find this exploration continuing. ... On all sides there is a feel- 
ing that we need something more than Darwin discovered. With 
the exception of a few extremists, no one appears thoroughly satis- 
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fied with our present infonnation as to the methods of evolution or 
with the present known laws and forces r^olating the origin of 
species. It is significant to find that it is among the younger 
men where this dissatisfaction is most expressed, and among them 
where we find the strongest conviction that something more re- 
mains to be discovered. Some of them believe this unknown 
factor or factors will soon be found. One of the foremost of 
young experimenters, however, says that it is not only unknown 
but unknowable." ^ 

This ''yoTing experimenter" is indubitably in the right, 
jnst so long as the mechanical evolutionism of Spencer, 
Haeckel, Huxley, and the rest, remains in the ascendant. 
So long as Nature is conceived as mechanism without 
teleology, that is, as Energy without Reason, the '' un- 
known factor" will remain "unknowable," too. But, just 
as soon as men discover that the concept of the world as 
nothing but a machine bursts like a Prince Rupert's drop 
at the touch of the question, "What is a machine?" 
knowledge of the unknown factor becomes unavoidable; 
for analysis of the machine involves the organism, and 
analysis of the organism involves the person as identity 
in difference of Energy and Reason. The whole truth of 
the origin of the species, which is simply a specimen to 
its own genus as a species of species, is covered by the 
Syllogism of Heredity as the Cosmic Process, and the 
"unknown factor" is the Objective Inference. For this 
meets and satisfies all rational demands of both parties, as 
indicated by Professor Conn. On the one hand, it meets 
the demand of those who insist on "design," provided they 
will surrender the outgrown dualistic conception of the 
world as two substances divorced from each other as matter 
and mind, and accept the monistic conception of it as one 
essence, Reason, in one substance. Energy; which trans- 
forms external and miraculous "design" into the regular 

1 H. W. Conn, The Method of Evolution, A Review of the Present 
Attitude of Science toward the Qnestion of the Laws and Forces which have 
brought about the Origin of Spedes, 1900 : pp. 280-282. 
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immanent and universal teleology of One Infinite Life, at 
once dynamical and purposive and regulated by its own 
exceptionless law as Eternal Reason or Syllogistic. On 
the other hand, it meets the demand of the '^ naturalists," 
those who insist that the ^'unknown factor" must be 
"found among natural forces; " for the Objective Inference 
is found there, and nowhere else, as simply the perpetual 
operation and inner meaning of Nature itself. It is the 
necessary derivation of every unit from its own universal, 
which is no more true of the human being or the animal 
or the plant than it is of the drop of water or the grain of 
sand, as the least reflection makes plain to a quick mind; 
for the drop of water, as aggregation of water-molecules, 
is derived from its own species, and so is the grain of sand 
as a mere particle of comminuted rock. The trouble with 
mechanical evolutionism has been that it has looked solely 
to external or " incident forces " to explain the origin of 
species, neglecting wholly the involutional side of the 
evolutional process, and therefore missing the profound 
significance of heredity as the bequeathed and inherited 
idea of the species, involved in the germ and evolved in 
the adult. This neglect necessitates an "unknown factor," 
which must be likewise "unknowable" until the neglect 
itself ceases with the coming of a deeper insight. Expand 
the narrow notion of the world as mere machine into the 
all-comprehensive notion of the world as All-Person, and 
instantly the "unknown factor" becomes the Syllogism of 
Heredity as the perfectly intelligible Objective Inference. 

§ 199. Viewed thus as the Syllogism of Heredity or 
Objective Inference, the cosmic process reveals itself as 
that unchangeable and eternal " course of Nature " which is 
at bottom the Course of Spirit, the identity in difference of 
dynamism and teleology, the self-activity of Being as both 
Doing and Thinking, the unresting Power of the Universe 
which acts only as it is guided to the eternal End of the 
Universe by the immanent Reason of the Universe, — in a 
word, identity in difference of Energy and Reason, Nature 
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and Spirit, in the Absolute I. From this it follows of 
necessity that in man, product and child of the Universe, 
the Syllogism of Being which eternally antedates him is 
the only possible source and norm of his new-bom Syllo- 
gism of Thought, — that the Objective Inference of the 
World is the only possible law of the Subjective Inference 
in logic, science, philosophy, as the Syllogism of Human 
Knowledge. But this general deduction of epistemology 
from ontology must remain more or less vague and uncon- 
vincing until the Subjective Inference is compared directly 
with the Objective Inference, and thus the absolute one- 
ness of their constitution and governing principle is made 
plain. Let us make the comparison. 

Since everything exists as a specimen in itself (rdSc re, 
Ding an sich)^ that is, as only one specimen in only one 
species in only one genus (Syllogism of Being), — and 
since to know it at all must be to know it syllogistically 
as it is in itself (Syllogism of Knowledge), — it follows 
that every possible syllogism of thought as knowledge, 
that is, every particular cognition or cognitive judgment, 
may be reduced to this universal form of all reasoning: — 

Knowing Process of Subjective Inference. 

Every species is conceived as evolved from and inherent in its 

own genus. 
This specimen or specimen-group is conceived as evolved from and 

inherent in its own species. 
Therefore, this specimen or specimen-group, continuing itself in its 

consequences, is conceived as evolving new cognitions which are 

still evolved from and inherent in its own species and genus. 

This is the Syllogism of Knowledge in its evolutional 
form, that is, the Syllogism of Epistemological Heredity, 
as determined by the law of unit-universals and the prin- 
ciple of inherence, and not as misconceived by the Aris- 
totelian Paradox and the principle of mere subsumption 
(§ § 124-127). Its most perfect form is the scientific method 
in general, as contrasted with the speculative or dialectical 
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method of Hegel (see Chapter XYII.). It is the necessary 
origin of every particular cognition because it is determined 
by the necessary origin of every particular existence, which 
continues itself in its continued effect on the perceptivity 
of the subject in continued observation. The law of unit- 
universals as gehus, species, and specimen, or the Apriori 
of Being, is what absolutely determines the form of the 
syllogism itself and imparts to it all its apodeictic neces- 
sity; the untruth of that law, if it were demonstrable, 
would be the logical abolition of logic through destruction 
of the syllogism as its necessary form. 

Now the general relations of the concepts of genus, 
species, and specimen, as involved in the premises of the 
Syllogism of Knowledge, are not determined there by the 
'^ spontaneous" understanding of the universalized human 
subject that thinks it, although Kant in that way subjec- 
tifies all relations in his cardinal doctrine of " synthesis a 
priori," on which he founds his whole Erkenntnisstheorie. 

The universal conditions or forms of existence itself as 
genera, species, specimens, that is, as individual things in 
universal kinds, are what they are simply because they 
could not be otherwise: the one substance or Energy of 
the World can itself exist only as One in Many and Many 
in One, and that means individual things in universal kinds 
(§ 197). The whole structure of the syllogism presupposes 
these general relations. What the individual human sub- 
ject contributes to the premises of the Syllogism of Knowl- 
edge is not the relations of genus, species, and specimen 
in general (since without these as absolute antecedent con- 
ditions the syllogistic form itself would be impossible), 
but only in each case the "this," by which these general 
relations are perceived and predicated in the premises as 
particular judgments by the perceptive understanding. That 
is, the inclusion of the concept of " this " particular species 
by the concept of " this " particular genus is simply per- 
ceived and predicated by the understanding in immediate 
experience or intuition of them as "this" and "this," and 

VOL. II. — 9 
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SO likewise the inclusion of the percept of " this '' particn- 
lar specimen or specimen-group in the concept of '^ this '' 
particular species; for these inclusions are simply expressed 
or asserted, not proved or inferred, in the premises. But 
the inclusion of the percept of '* this ** particular specimen 
or specimen-group in the concept of '^this " particular genus 
is not expressed or asserted at all in the premises, but only 
implied or involved ( Apriori of Being) ; and judgment of 
tiiis last inclusion is reached, not by the intuitive or per- 
ceptive^ but by the discursive or inferring understanding. 

Here we have quite another element, over and above the 
simple perceptions of the intuitive understanding : to wit, 
the making or drawing of the inference in the conclusion. 
If the simple perceiving is mainly (not wholly) receptivity, 
the inferring, the making or drawing of the inference, is 
not only activity, but self -activity; for the merely implied 
or involved relation will never express, assert, or evolve 
itself in the conclusion, but will remain merely implied or 
involved until the understanding actively draws the infer- 
ence and asserts it in a judgment. In other words, the 
understanding is mainly receptive in the premises, as 
intellectually intuitive of the relations expressed, although 
active even here as predicating or judging; but it is wholly 
active in the conclusion, as intellectually developing, judg- 
ing, and asserting a relation which is before only implied. 
The two judgments beget a third judgment. This is a true 
evolution, for in it the syllogism as a whole, that is, the 
Subjective Inference, evolves the ideal form involved in 
the premises into the real form of the conclusion as a new 
act, a new specimen, a new judgment; and it is wrought, 
not by the understanding as receptivity alone, but by the 
understanding as both receptivity and self-activity, too. 
But intellectual self-activity is just as much a real form 
of Energy as mechanical causality. In other words, the 
understanding manifests itself in the syllogism as both 
Beason and Energy — Reason as comprehending the prem- 
ises, and Energy or Self -Activity as drawing the inference 
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and creating the conclusion as a new judgment, involved 
but not evolved in the premises alone. In this way mind 
proves itself to be as real as matter: matter is a system 
of mechanical energies, and mind is a system of spiritual 
energies, and one is just as active as the other. Moreover, 
the Subjective Inference obeys the same law of evolution 
which we saw at work in the Objective Inference; for it 
not only evolves an ideal form in the premises into a new 
real form in the conclusion, but it also does this in precisely 
the same way — Reason thinks it in the premises, Energy 
makes it in the conclusion. Thus the Objective Inference 
repeats and reproduces itself in the Subjective Inference, 
the Syllogism of Being in the Syllogism of Knowledge, 
the Cosmic Process in the Knowing Process; all these are 
one and the same continuous method so far as they all are 
identity in difference of evolution and involution, and 
manifest the identity in difference of Energy and Keason, 
Substance and Essence, not only in the Absolute I as the 
All-Person, but just as much in each of us as finite person, 
and for the same reason — it cannot be otherwise. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE SYLLOGISM OF PHILOSOPHT 

§ 200. The significance of these results as principles is 
profound. Reason thinks or involves the ideal form in the 
Remises ; Energy makes or evolves the real form in the con- 
clusion. That is the law of evolution in the world of 
reality, as the Objective Inference or Syllogism of Being ; 
it is the law of evolution in the world of ideality, as the 
Subjective Inference or Syllogism of Knowledge. It in- 
volves the identity in difference of substance and essence, 
or Energy and Reason, (1) in the cosmic process or way of 
the world, and (2) in the knowing process or way of the 
mind. It is confirmation of the general deduction of epis- 
temology from ontology by the proposed and now executed 
comparison of the Objective Inference and the Subjective 
Inference, which shows that these are absolutely one in 
their syllogistic constitution and in their governing princi- 
ple : namely, that in both Reason involves the new speci- 
men ideally in the antecedent and Energy evolves it really 
in the consequent. This is specific deduction of the Syllo- 
gism of Knowledge from the Syllogism of Being, which, 
until it is shown to be fallacious, justifies the acceptance 
of a theory of knowledge which is founded, not, like Kanf s, 
on " synthesis a priori " and the exclusive subjectivity of 
relations in a merely phaenomenal world, but on the law of 
unit-universals and the objectivity of relations in a world 
which is both phaenomenal and noumenal. 

§ 201. The new epistemology of objectivism can be fully 
understood only in direct comparison with the Kantian 
epistemology of subjectivism. The latter still remains the 
foundation of unmodernized " modern philosophy," and is 
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inconsiderately taken for granted by many masters of 
modem science who, like Huxley, stand bewildered by the 
plausibilities of Berkeley, Hume, and Kant. The clew of 
exit from this labyrinth of confusion is comprehension of 
the Aristotelian Paradox, the Law of Unit-Universals, and 
their mutual relation. We have now reached the point 
where a searching comparison of the two epistemologies 
may be most advantageously made. 

§ 202. That the Aristotelian Paradox shaped and deter- 
mined the entire Kantian epistemology is plain beyond the 
possibility of a reasonable doubt. It may be nowhere ex- 
plicitly advanced in the form of a general theory of univer- 
sal as such, independent of particular applications of it ; 
yet that Kant, with one important modification, thought 
the relation of universal and individual substantially as 
Aristotle thought it, is a fact wrought into the very warp 
and woof of his system as a whole. This has been already 
made abundantly clear in sections 66-67, 60, 70-72, 96-97 ; 
but it may be made clearer still. 

The core of Aristotelianism, as every student knows, is 
contained in the distinction of matter and form. It is no 
less the core of Kantianism, as Kant himself explicitly 
declares : " Matter and Form — these are two concepts 
which lie at the bottom of all other reflection, so profoundly 
and inseparably are they bound up with every use of the un- 
derstanding. The first means the determinable in general, 
the second its determination — both in the transcendental 
understanding, since abstraction is made from every differ- 
ence in that which is given, and from the mode in which it 
is determined." ^ Here, in the suppression of every indi- 
vidual difference and of every specific determination, in 
order to arrive at the concept of Matter as '* the determin- 
able in general," we see illustrated Kant's entire agreement 
with Aristotle in rejection of the individual difference as 
such, in order to arrive at the concept of the pure universal. 
The modification which Kant introduces is 
1 Kritik der reinen Verauiift, Werke, III. 228. 
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the change from Greek realism to German idealism or con* 
ceptualism; for, while Aristotle finds his Matter in the 
sphere of "Being as Being/' that is, in objective existence 
as vXti in the roSc ri, Kant finds it only in the sphere of 
Thought, that is, in subjective existence as (1) that which 
objectively corresponds to sensation, but remains unknown 
as the Dinff an sich, and (2) sensation itself in the Urschei- 
nung, in which, however, sensation is the still unknown 
matter and nothing is known but the form as pure concept 
a priori. Both Aristotle and Kant know nothing but cISos 
in the roSt ti as clSos + v\tj. 

In strict conformity with these " two concepts of Matter 
and Form,'' Kant gives us a practical illustration of his 
agreement with Aristotle in his doctrine of ^ consciousness 
in general." This he conceives by " abstracting from every 
difference in that which is given [in this case the empirical 
consciousness], and from the mode in which it is deter- 
mined." That is, to think the purely universal or rational 
I, he drops everything that distinguishes the individual or 
empirical I from it, and also everything that distinguishes 
one empirical I from another. That is, My-Pure-Self is 
absolutely identical with Your-Pure-Self : The-Pure-Self 
contains neither my nor your^ but only that which is indis- 
tinguishable and common alike to you and me. Here, then, 
unmistakably reappears Aristotle's eternal and impersonal 
vovs, which neither Aristotle nor Kant can combine con- 
ceptually with the empirical person, as Zeller proved with 
regard to the former (§ 77) ; for the vovg contains no ground 
of individual difference and no ground of plurality what- 
ever, but is indi visibly and unchangeably one. Yet, in order 
to know you and me, as (1) one in our common essence and 
(2) two in our individual differences, the individual differ- 
ences must be just as knowable as the common essence. In 
other words, if you and I know ourselves as two, the Aris- 
totelian Paradox, in Kant no less than in Aristotle himself, 
must give way to th6 Law of Unit-Universals. 

§ 203. But let us now consider Kant's ground-plan as 
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outlined by himself in the form of his all-essential defini- 
tions. In the very first section of the Transcendental 
iElsthetic, he founds his primordial distinction of sensibility 
and understanding, and with it his whole philosophy, on 
the fundamental distinction of Form and Matter as just 
explained. He says: — 

<* Intuition takes place so far only as an object is given to us. 
This, however, is not possible, at least for us human beings, unless 
the object affects the mind in a definite manner. . . The effect of 
an object on the representative faculty, so far as we are affected 
by it, is called sensation. The intuition which relates to an object 
through sensation is called empirical. The unformed object of an 
empirical intuition is called phaenamenon. That in the phaenome- 
non which corresponds to the sensation I call its Matter; but that 
which causes that the manifold content of the phaenomenon can 
be disposed in definite relations I call the Form of the phaenome- 
non. That, however, in which sensations simply assume order 
and can be set in a definite form cannot be itself sensation. 
Consequently, while the Matter of all phaenomena is given to us 
solely a posteriori, their Form must lie ready for them as a whole 
in the mind a priori, and for this reason can be treated in separa- 
tion from all sensation." ^ 

In these fundamental definitions at the very outset of 
his great work, as all-determinative as those of Spinoza's 
Ethica, Kant determines its character beforehand by 
fundamental positions, as follows : — 

I. Every cognition (Erkenntntss) must relate to its 
immediate object (Oegenstand) through intuition (^n- 
schauung). 

II. Intuition is possible to us so far only as the object is 
given to us a posteriori. This object is the "thing in 
itself," the "non-sensuous cause of our representations," 
the "transcendental object," — not the "object of ex- 
perience." * 

1 Werke,III: 66,66. 

* Of. Werke, III : 349. Holder notes the general ambiguity of Eant's 
terminology : *' Vor allem gilt dies vom Bcgriff des Otgmstandes. Die 
Gegenstande, welcbe mich afficiren und dadurch meine Empfindangen be- 
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III. The object is giyen to us so far only as it affects 
the subject definitely (das Oemiith aufgewisse Weise afficire) 
— that is, given to us only in its effect. 

lY. This effect of the object on the subject (its Wtrkung 
aufdie VorstMungsfdhigkeU) is sensation {Empfindung). 

Y. The object itself, after it has thus determined the 
subject to sensation, but before the sensation an4 intuition 
are formed by the subject, is the Matter of the phaenomenon, 
expressly defined as the imdetermined or unformed object 
of an empirical intuition (der unbestimmte Oegenstand einer 
empirischen Anschauung). The Matter of the phaenome- 
non (die Materie der Erseheinung) is, not the sensation, 
but that ^Mn the phaenomenon'' which corresponds to the 
sensation (daSj was der Empfindung eorrespondirt) ; and this 
is the manifold content, not of the sensation, but of the 
phaenomenon itself (da^ Mannigfaltige der Erseheinung), 
This Matter of the phaenomenon, however, possesses no 
originally immanent Form of its own ; the phaenomenon in 
itself is absolutely formless, an originally unformed or 
undetermined object of "blind " empirical intuition alone.* 
Thus the object as such, after it has affected the subject to 
sensation, but before it is formed by the subject in cogni- 
tion, is necessarily unknowable, because it is Mattermthout 
Form, This result is in complete accordance with Aristotle, 

wirkeD, sind wirkliche Dingo im gewohnlicben Sinne (ron Kant sonst 
' Dinge an aich * genannt), es kommt ihnen realo, von meinen Vorstel- 
Inngen unterechiedene, nicbt erst darch meine Vorstellangsthatigkeit 
gesetzte Ezistenz zu ; dagegen die Gegenst&nde, die mir gegeben sind (yon 
Kant auch Objecte genannt, welcber Ausdnick allordings vereinzelt aucb 
yon den Dingen an sicb vorkommt), sind mit meinen AtuichauungeTi^ 
meinen anscbaolicben Vorstellungen identiscb." (A. Holder, Darstellung 
der Kantiscben Erkenntnisstheorie, 1878, S. 7.) Kant distinctly declares, 
in the passage jnst referred to, tbat the "transcendental object" is 
"given," not in experience, but ** before all experience " (dass es vor aller 
Erfiibmng an sicb selbst gegeben sei) ; because, of course, the condition as 
cause is necessarily given in and with the conditioned as effect, 

^ ** Gedanken obne Inbalt sind leer, Anscbaunngen obne Begriffe sind 
Wind." (Werke, III. 82.) 
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who taught that matter in itself is both formless and 
unknowable (ctSos ovk cj(Ci 17 ZXrj — ^ vXrj ayyioaro^ jca^' avn/v). 
VI. The phaenomenon or unformed object of empirical 
intuition, after it has determined the subject to sensation 
a posteriori {Sinnlichkeit = Beceptivitdt der JEindrUcke), and 
after the sensation and intuition thus determined in the 
subject ( VorsteUung als blose Bestimmung des GemUths) have 
been elaborated or thought by the understanding a priori 
( Verstand = Spotaneitdt der Begriffe), becomes now the 
formed object of experience ( Gegenstand der Erfahrung) or 
of sensuous cognition (sinnliche Erkenntniss). But in this 
process, be it noted, a new Matter has been illicitly substi- 
tuted, and the object, therefore, is no longer the same 
object. The Matter of the unformed olject was " that in the 
phaenomenon which corresponds to sensation," the ^' mani- 
fold content of the phaenomenon " as the determinant of 
sensation ; but the Matter of the formed object is the sensa- 
tion itself,^ the manifold content of the sensibility as itself 
sole object of the understanding.^ If this (evidently un- 
conscious) substitution of one object for another object be 
allowed, it destroys the whole transcendental theory of 
knowledge, but it at least heals the violent separation of 
Matter and Form (^cDpto-fios) which was previously attempted 
in attributing the Matter to the object alone and the Form 
to the subject alone ; the formed object is at least brought 
entirely within the subject, and becomes knowable because 
it is now Form in Matter as Begriff in Anschauung. This 
last result accords fully, although only with a subjective 

^ " Man kann die letztere [d. h. die Empfindang] die Materie der dnn- 
lichen Erkenntniss nennen." (Werke, IIL 81.) 

* ** Die Sinnlichkeit, dem Veretande untergelegt, als das Object, worauf 
dieser seine Function anwendet, ist der Quell realer Erkenntnisse. Eben 
dieselbe aher, so fern sie auf die Verstandeshandlung selbst einfliesst und 
ihn zuni UrtheUen bestimmt, ist der Grnnd des Irrthums." (Werke, III. 
245, footnote.) By this canon, however, real error, as distinguished from 
merely logical error, is no longer possible. Sensation must exercise no 
inflnence on the cognition, which must be the exclusive work of the pure 
understanding ; if this ob'ys its own laws, error is impossible. 
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interpretation, with Aristotle's doctrine that nothing is 
knowable except the form in the matter (ro cISo? ro cmSv). 

These fundamental positions may be concisely expressed 
in the following table : — 

TABLE IV 

Critloal Idealism: Object of Kncwledge. 

I. Phaenomenon as Matter without Form (dcu Gegebene) : 

Unformed and Unknown Object of Empirical Intuition, 

i. Its Matter = That in the Object which Corresponds to Sensa- 
tion = Manifold Content of the Object in Itself {Ding an 
sick). 
ii. Its Form = 0. 
iii. Its Effect in the Subject = Sensation a posteriori. 

IL Phaenombnon as Form in Matter (das Gedachte) : 

Formed and Known Object of Experience. 

i. Its Matter = Not That in the Object which Corresponds to 
Sensation, but = Manifold Content of the Sensation in Itself 

ii. Its Form = That in the Sensation which Orders its Content 
= Pure Forms of the Sensibility plus Pure Forms of the 
Understanding = pure §ldos in the Sensation as ddos + vXi;. 

iii. Its Effect in the Subject = Formed Empirical Intuition = Real 
Cognition. 

m. Self-Refutation of Critical Idealism. 

These determinations work a total abolition of the EeaZ 
Object. The illicit substitution of One Matter for Another 
Matter is the arbitrary creation of Another Object, But 
neither as one matter without form nor as form in another 
matter can the Real Object be known at all: the mere 
separation of its form and matter cannot create another 
matter. Hence Critical Idealism remains absolutely with- 
out a Real Object of Knowledge and is mere confusion of 
thought, so long as it hesitates to make both Sensation and 
Cognition equally " spontaneous " or equally a priori in 
one and the same individual subject (solipsism). 
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§ 204. " All phoenomena," aays Kuno Fischer, the faithful and 
conscientious interpreter of Kant, "are, as is evident from the 
manner of their origination, nothing but representations in us, 
not contingent and voluntary, but necessary and universally valid, 
which are explained by the constitution and laws of our reason. 
This complete ideality of all phaenomena is the discovery and the 
theme of transcendental idealism, with the system of which the 
Kantian Criticism must stand or fall. 

"There are two conceivable cases for metaphysic, that is, for 
our universal and necessary knowledge of things : either our knowl- 
edge is conformed to the objects, or these are conformed to that. 
In the first case, metaphysic is impossible;^ therefore, aU its pre- 
vious undertakings have been in vain, for they rested on the as- 
sumption that our knowledge is conformed to the things. In the 
second case it is possible, but must be grounded anew. Now the 
objects cannot conform to our knowledge, unless they depend on 
the conditions and organisation of our reason — unless, that is, 
their origin lies in the factors of reason, or, what means the same 
thing, unless they are phaenomena and not things in themselves. 
Consequently, the Critique of Reason is the doctrine of the origi- 
nation of objects, or phaenomena, out of the material and formal 
conditions contained in our reason : this doctrine is called tran- 
scendental or critical idealism. * The situation here,' says Kant, 
' is just as it was with the first thought of Copernicus, who, when 
he could not get on with the explanation of the heavenly motions 
on the assumption that the whole starry host revolved about the 
beholder, tried whether he might not succeed better on the assump- 
tion that the beholder revolves and the stars remain at rest' " ^ 

^ This is true, if ** oar universal and necessary knowledge of things" is, 
as Kant teaches, nothing but the subjective work or transcendental syn- 
thesis of the pure a priori consciousuess-in -general. But it is not true, if 
this knowledge is simply knowledge of the universal and necessary rela- 
tions objectively determined in things themselves by the aboriginal condi- 
tions of eanstenee, or Apriori of Being (§§ 89-98). In the latter case, what 
is impossible is not metaphysic, as scientific philosophy of the real, but 
transcendental idealism, as unscientific philosophy of the merely ideaL 
The Kantian theory of knowledge rests on the assumption that relations 
( VerknUpftmg^ Zusammenhang, etc.) have no existence in the nature of 
things, independently of our existence and experience, but exist only as 
an absolute creation ex nihilo — that our Vemunft can evoke cosmos out 
of chaos by a simple fiat lux. 

* Geschichte der neuem Philosophic, III. 568. Copernicus abandoned 
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§ 206. Kant's theory of the origination of the object of 
experience, then, is confessedly the kernel of the whole 
Critical Philosophy. It was an attempt to discover all 
the conditions of the object, all its matter as well as all its 
fomij entirely within the constitution of the universal 
human mind. It was a large undertaking. Success in it 
demanded a remorseless adherence to logic for which even 
Kant lacked the nerve. 

Manifestly, if the matter as well as the form of the 
object of experience is to be derived from the subject a 
priori^ then not only the origin of concepts, but also the 
origin of sensations, must be discovered there. The origin 
of concepts is provided for in Kant's principle of synthesis 
a priori^ that is, of the exclusively subjective origin of 
relations: quantity, quality, relation, and modality, with 
their subdivisions, constitute his table of the pure concepts 
a priori, and their absolute origin is the spontaneous 
activity (Spontaneitat der Begriffe) or transcendental syn- 
thesis (Verbindung ^) of the pure understanding, independ- 

the geocentric for the heliocentric position ; Kant abandoned tlie objective 
for the subjective position, the heliocentric for the geocentric. Has it 
occurred to no one that Kant retreated from Copernicus to Ptolemy ? 

* ** Unter alien Vorstellungen die V'erbindung [i. e. relation] die einzige 
ist, die nicht durch Objecte gegeben, sondem nur vom Subjecte selbst 
verrichtet werden kann, weil sie ein Actus seiner Selbstthatigkeit ist." 
(Kr. d. r. V., Werke, III. 114, 116.) Windelband admirably states this 
principle of relation or synthesis : " In dieser Formulirung kam die Elin- 
mcht zur Geltung, welche Kant im Laufe seiner kritischen Entwicklung 
von dein Wesen der Vemunftthatigkeit gewonnen hatte : sie ist Synthe- 
sis, d. h. Vereinheitlichung einer Mannigfaltigkeit Dieser Begriff der 
SytUhesiB ist etwas Neues, was die Kritik von der Inaugural-dissertation 
trennt : in ihm fand Kant das Gemeinaame zwischen den Formen der Sinn- 
li^hkeit nnd denjenigen des Verstandes, welche in der Darstelluug von 
1770 nach den Merkmalen der Receptivitat und der Spontaneitisit sieh 
ginzlich von einander sondem sollten. Es zeigte sich nun, dass die Sxpi- 
thesis der theoretischen Femunft in drei Stufen sich vollzieht : dio Ver- 
kntlpfnng der Empfindungen zu Anschauungen geschieht in den Fomien 
von Baum und Zeit, die Verkniipfung der Anschauungen zur Erfahrung 
der natiirlichen Wirklichkeit geschieht durch Verstande^begriffe, die Ver- 
knUpfttng der Erfahningsnrtheile za metaphyBLschen Erkenntnissen ge- 
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ently of all experience. But the absolute or ultimate 
origin of sensations is left by Kant wholly unprovided 
for, except by a reference to causative yet unknowable 
things*in-themselves, of which nothing at all can be 
affirmed except that they are the limit of human knowledge 
(jGhrenzbegriff). Sensations, indeed, are possible only 
under the ** a priori forms of sensibility/' Space and Time; 
but Space and Time do not in the least explain their actual 
origin. Nothing short of a doctrine of the ^' spontaneity of 
sensations," parallel to his doctrine of the *^ spontaneity 
of concepts," would have enabled Kant to explain their 
actual origin by the spontaneous activity or transcendental 
productivity of the sensibility itself, and thereby to dis- 
cover the material conditions of experience entirely within 
the constitution of the universal human mind. Instead of 
this indispensable parallel doctrine, Kant teaches that 

schiebt darcb allgemeine Principieii, welche Kant Ideen nexmt. Diese drei 
Stufen der Erkenntmasthatigkeit entwickeln 8ich also als verschiedene For- 
men der Synthesis, yon denen jede hohere die niedere za ihrem Inhalte 
hat." (W. Windelband, Geschichte der Philosophie, 1892 ; 428, 424). Hoi- 
der farther explains Synthesis as the action of the schematizing imagina- 
tion : " Doch sehen wir dieser Ableitnng der Kategorien naher zn, so ist 
es ein weiterer, fur ons nener Begriff, welcher bier in die Mitte gescboben 
wird, der dLsrEMUdungihrfrfl, Sie eracbeint als ein Bindeglied zwiscben 
Sinnlichkeit and Verstand, von deneu als einziges Erkenntnissverrndgen 
wir bis jetzt gebort haben. Ibr Gescbaft (Synthesis genannt) ist, das in 
Ranm ond Zeit gegebene Mannigfaltige zu verbinden. Ist das za yerbin- 
dende Mannigfaltige in der Erfabrang gegeben, so ist die Synthese em- 
pirisch ; sie ist rein, wenn das Mannigfaltige a priori gegeben ist. . . . 
Erst wenn der Begriff der Einbildungskraft als beberrscbender Mittelpnnkt 
der KantiBchen Erkenntnisstbeorie sich beransgestellt haben wild, wird 
aach die Aprioritat yon Ranm and Zeit in ihrem wahren lacbte erscbeinen. 
. . . Doch wie, wenn die Einbildnngskraft nichts w&re als der unbewnsst 
arbeitende Verstand ? wenn der Verstand beim Beortbeilen der Anscbau- 
nngswelt wie beim Denken der Kategorien nnr das Wesen seiner eigenen 
unbewnsst producirten Gebilde sich zum Bewusstsein biiicbte ? Dass dieae 
Anfiassung, wie sie sobon bei { 10 sich aufdrftngt, der ganzen Kantiscben 
Erkenntnisstbeorie zu Grunde liegt, soil die weitere Entwicklung zu zeigen 
yersncben." (A. Holder, DarsteUung der Kantiscben Erkenntnisstbeorie, 
1S73; 18-20.) 
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of the "receptivity of impressions" (Eeceptvntdt der 
Eindrucke), The result is complete logical dislocation of 
his theory and failure of his undertaking. If the " spon- 
taneity of concepts " had been paralleled by the " spon- 
taneity of sensations," as the logic of the undertaking 
required, the object of experience would have been wholly 
derived from the subject a priori — both the material and 
the formal conditions of experience would have been dis- 
covered entirely within the constitution of the universal 
human mind. But in what sense "universal"? Only in 
the sense of such universality as may obtain within a 
single individual consciousness. According to Kant, to 
one human subject no other human subject can possibly be 
more than an object of experience, a mere phaenomenon ; 
and it would follow that I cannot know the existence or 
appearance of other I's except as absolute products of 
my own activity a priori^ as mere " things in my dream." 
This is solipsism, the only logical outcome of the under- 
taking in question. The logic of all idealism, whether 
subjective, transcendental, or absolute, is the logic of 
solipsism, avoidable by inconsequence alone. Nothing 
short of an absolute spontaneity of the subject — spon- 
taneity of sensations as well as spontaneity of concepts — 
could logically explain the object of experience "out of 
the material and formal conditions contained in our reason." 
Rigorously followed out, what is that but solipsism ? For 
"<mr reason" is a mere act of "my reason," unless I ad- 
vance from the synthetic to the generic unity of appercep- 
tion. Yet Kant was no solipsist. He imagined he escaped 
that consequence because the universal " pure consciousness- 
in-general " was immanent, identical, and unchangeable in 
every individual "empirical consciousness," and, there- 
fore, what was true of that must hold good in this. In 
other words, he built on the Aristotelian Paradox. But 
neither Kant nor Aristotle could explain how, since " per- 
ception " is not " knowledge," it can be knoxvn that there 
is more than one " empirical consciousness." By rejecting 
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"knowledge" of the individual difference, both lose all 
ground of plurality and individuation. The Kantian 
Trenimng is as fatal as the Platonic x*^^l^f ^i^<^ the only 
logical escape from solipsism is the Greneric Unity of 
Apperception (§ 63). 

S 206. Hitherto the new theory of knowledge has been 
presented piecemeal in unsystematized form, but now it is 
time to present it as a whole in the form of system, that is, 
in tabular conciseness, comprehensiveness, and unity. The 
general principle of these tables is that of the realism 
which has perpetuated itself in unbroken continuity 
through the ages as the realism of physical science; it 
took unscientific form in scholasticism, and now waits 
to assume scientific form in philosophy through rejection 
of the Elantian critical idealism and development of a 
scientific epistemology on the basis of a scientific ontology 
(§ 172, III). The principle of all realism was formulated 
by Aristotle, and the formula, if fully comprehended, can- 
not be bettered : 

** There is a science which considers Being as Being [nniver- 
sally] and the units which belong to it in itself (?<rriy ciricrr^/iij nr j) 
&€»p€l rohv j t¥ jcoi ra rovr^ vtrdpxorra naff axfto).^* 

That is, the object of the '^ first philosophy" is Being as 
the Unit-Universal in itself. Modem critical realism must 
found itself on the necessary objectivity of relations as the 
Law of Unit-Universals, and the consequent identity in 
difference of experience and reason in all cognition; and 
the following tables are an endeavor to give scientific 
development and form to this law as the fundamental 
principle of the new epistemology. 
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TABLE V 

Giltioal Realism: Objeot of Knowled^^ 

I. Phabnomsnon-Noumbnon as Unit-Univkb0al of 

EXIBTBNCB. 

Idendty in Difference of Matter and Form as Energy and Relation, 
Specimen in Itself as One System of inwardly and outwardly Re- 
lated Energies. 

L lis Matter = Energy as a Unit of Sabstanoe. 
ii. Its Form = Relation as a Universal of Essence = Immanent 
Belational Constitation of Generic, Specific, and Reific 
Essence. 
iii. Its Effect on the Subject = Stimulus to Perception of the Unit 
and Ck>noeption of the Uniyersal. 

U. PhAKNOMENON-NoUMBHOH as UHIT-UiraVEBaAL OF 

Kmowlsdgb. 

Identity in Difference of Matter and Form as Experience and Reason. 

Percept- Concept of Specimen in Itself 

i. Its Matter = Experience as Perception of Specimen in Itself. 
ii. Its Form = Reason as Conception of Specimen in Itself. 
iiL Its Effect on the Subject = Knowledge of Specimen in Itself. 

in. Evolution of Real Coonitions. 

Dynamical Correlation of Object and Subject as Specimens in 
Themselves, 

Gradual Reproduction in Thought of a Fhaenomenon-Noumenon of 
Existence as a Phaenomenon-Noumenon of Knowledge, through 
Perception of it and its single relations (attributes, qualities, 
properties, accidents, etc.) as Units, and Conception of them as 
Universals, in the Percept-Concept of the Unit-Universal or 
Object of Knowledge. (*Ey rovrocr 17 la6rris ivSrrjs : Agreement 
of Percept-Concept with Object = Scienoe as Truth.) 

S 207. Thoughtful comparison of Table V with Table IV 
will make clear the ground of failure in critical idealism as 
a theory of knowledge. Euno Fischer^ in a passage already 
quoted, says that ** the Critique of Reason is the doctrine of 
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the origination of objects, or phaenomena, out of the mate- 
rial and formal conditions contained in our reason: this 
doctrine is called transcendental or critical idealism." 
But such origination is precisely what the doctrine fails to 
explain. It frustrates its own aim : (1) by illicitly sepa- 
rating matter and form, substance and essence, or energy 
and relation; and then (2) by illicitly substituting a new 
matter for the original matter, the sensation in itself for 
the thing in itself, the energy of the subject for the energy 
of the object. It consistently enough subjectifies form 
(that is, all relations as such) by deriving it exclusively 
from the energy of the subject as " self-activity " or 
"synthesis a priori" But it is incurably inconsistent, 
when it first objectifies matter by attributing the origin of 
each particular sensation, and therewith of each <<real 
cognition," to the causal energy of an external " transcen- 
dental object " (die nichtsinnliehe Ursache dieser VorsteUun- 
gen)j and then subjeetifi.es maMer by substituting for this 
external real energy in the object an internal real energy 
in the subject as feeling or pure sensation {Empfindung), 
This substitution of one energy for another, this duplication 
of matter, throws the Kantian doctrine of origination into 
confusion. Energy in the object and energy in the sub- 
ject are two units in one universal energy; and each, as 
matter, must have its own form. In one and the same 
unit of reality, according to Kant himself, matter and 
form are distinguishable, but not separable, as *'the de- 
terminable in general" {das Bestimmhare uberhaupt) and 
" its determination " (dessen Bestimmung). The attempt to 
separate them simply splits this unit into two other units, 
each of which, however, must have its own matter and 
form as before. This is what happens with Kant. He 
simply splits the "object" into "thing in itself," as ex- 
ternal cause, and "sensation," as internal effect: to the 
latter, as a new matter, he of course assigns a new form, 
deriving it from synthesis a priori^ while to the former, 
although he has made it equally a new matter and un- 

VOL. u. — 10 
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consciously assigned it a new form (as will appear below), 
he denies all form, and for that reason conceives the fiction 
that the " thing in itself " is utterly unknowable. But this 
is total collapse of critical idealism, which thus fails to 
explain the ^^origination of objects, or phaenomena, out of 
the material and formal conditions contained in our reason '' 
— that is, in the subject alone. For the offered explana- 
tion leaves the <' thing in itself," as out of the subject, an 
indispensable material condition of the '^phaenomenon," as 
wholly within the subject. Nothing short of the doctrine 
that sensation is derived from the sensitive individual 
subject a priori, independently of all '^things in them- 
selves," could have made critical idealism self-consistent, 
or enabled it to offer even a plausible solution of the 
problem tersely formulated by Euno Fischer. No one of 
Kanf s successors has ever supplied this defect, because no 
one of them has ever ventured to be a strict solipsist. 

§ 208. The logical failure of critical idealism just noted 
has been more or less clearly seen from the beginning, but 
a deeper logical failure, so far as we know, has not yet 
been discerned. Contrary to his own definitions as das 
Bestimmbare uberhaupt and dessen Bestimmung, Kant not 
only distinguishes but separates " matter,'' as solely a pos- 
teriori, from "form," as solely a priori; and his general 
result is that we know ^ phaenomena alone," because the 
"thing in itself," being matter without form, is in itself 
unknowable (^ v\rj ayvwrros Kaff avnjv) : that is, it is known 
to be unknowable — a contradiction per se involved of 
necessity in the separation. Of course, the separated form 
instantly acquires its new matter, as we saw in the previous 
section; Kant supplies it in "sensation." But the sepa- 
rated matter no less instantly acquires its new form, and it 
is curious that Kant should fail to see that he himself sup- 
plies this, too. By his own showing, his " thing in itself " 
is not, as he supposes, matter without form, but matter 
and form both. Conceding all his own determinations 
without exception and introducing no new ones whatever, 
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his '' thing in itself " is self-evidently just as knowable as 
his " phaenomenon '' — nay, much more so. His IHnge an 
sich are avowedly given in themselves, before all experience 
(vor aller Erfahrung an sich selbst gegeben), as a species, 
hence as a real universal ; each Ding an sich is given as a 
specimen of this species, hence as a real unit ; all are given 
as ^ things/' real existences of one and the same real kind, 
hence possessed of a common specific essence as ^Hhing- 
hood ; " each is given as numerically different from all the 
rest (to aptfffji^ &), hence possessed of a unique individual 
difference or reific essence as this particular thing and no 
other ; each is given as an actual cause of sensation, hence 
possessed of causal energy as its real substance, and related 
specifically to its own individual effect and no other ; lastly, 
idl these determinations, combinations, and connections, 
that is, all these relations, are absolutely given in an imma- 
nent relational constitution of generic, specific, and reific 
essence in each and every IHng an sich, not in the least as 
derived from any " synthesis a priori " in the subject, but 
as inherent of necessity (Apriori of Being) in the nature 
of the object as a unit-universal of energy, — an undeniable 
Ansich which is independent of the subject and logically 
prior to all its sensuous experience and rational synthe- 
sis combined. Here were present all the elements of a 
complete and definite concept of the "thing in itself — 
one of the highest generality, it is true, but that holds good 
of all great conceptual generalizations. What amazes is that 
Kant should not understand the actual outcome of his own 
work, and, instead of inferring from his own premises that 
the " thing in itself '' is knowahle, as identity in difference 
of matter and form, substance and essence, or energy and 
relation in the necessary constitution of the unit-universal 
of real existence (critical realism), should on the contrary 
infer that the "thing in itself is unknowable (critical 
idealism). For he thereby destroyed every possible con- 
cept of the object of knowledge, since his " phaenomenon " 
can be only one of two alternatives : either " not the thing 
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as it is in itself/' which is the object of ignorance (I do not 
know the thing as it is), or << the thing as it is not in itself/' 
which is the object of error (I know the thing as it is not). 
He himself says of the '^phaenomenon" that it ''has no 
objective reality in itself, and exists only in being known " 
— which perfectly conforms to Berkeley's principle that the 
only ease of objects is percipi.^ What amazes still more, 
however, is that this theory of the unknowableness of the 
''thing in itself," which offers nothing but the "phae- 
nomenon " as illusion agreed on^ either as an object of ig- 
norance or an object of error, should have maintained itself 
so long as a " theory of knowledge." Surely, the interests 
of civilization call audibly for a scientific epistemology. 

S 209. Epistemology is obviously impossible, unless the 
object of knowledge is knowable : knowable as it is, not as 
it is not — knowable (more or less) as it is both in itself 
and out of itself, that is, in both its internal and external 
relations, without which there would be nothing to know. 
Only that which is intrinsically unrelated could be intrin- 
sically unknowable, and that which is intrinsically unre- 
lated could not exist at all in a universe which is both 
many and one ; for co-existence and number are themselves 
relations of the many in the one. Whatever exists, there- 
fore, must exist in relations, and be ipso facto knowable in 
itself through having a relational constitution. In other 
words, if the " thing in itself" could possibly be unknowable, 
it could not possibly exist ; existence and knowableness are 
of necessity one and the same ; the unknowable is simply 
the non-existent. Hence relations are real, if things are 
real; the reality of one is that of the other. This prin- 
ciple of the necessary Reality or Objectivity of Relations, 
without which no epistemology can have a knowable object 

1 " . . . sie an sich selbst keine objective Realit&t hat und nnr im 
ErkenntnisBe existirt ..." (Kritik der reinen Yemnnft, Ite Aufl., Werke, 
III. 579.) Similarly: '* Encheinungen kdnnen, als solche, nicht ausser 
una stattfinden, aondem existiren nor in onaerer Sinnlichkeit." {Ibid, 
III. 588.) 
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of knowledge, is the fundamental principle of critical 
realism: namely, that the only possible object of knowl- 
edge is the " thing in itself " — that is, identity in difference 
of energy and relation, relational constitution of generic, 
specific, and reific essence in the unit-universal of energy or 
substance. This necessary principle of the Objectivity of 
Relations, when developed, is the Law of TTnit-ITniversals : 
that is, the law of genus, species, and specimen, as (1) 
immanent relational condition of existence itself, or the 
Apriori of Being ; and for that reason (2) immanent relar 
tional condition of all possible percept<soncepts of exist- 
ence, or determination of the Apriori of Thought by the 
Apriori of Being. Still further developed, it is the Law of 
Syllogistic, which determines apriori (1) the origination of . 
unit-universals of existence, real relational objects of knowl- 
edge, or '< things in themselves,'' through the Objective 
Inference or Syllogism of Being; (2) the origination of 
individual percept-concepts of unit-universals of existence 
through the Subjective Inference or Syllogism of Knowl- 
edge ; and (3) the origination of universally verified cogni- 
tions and particular sciences and world-science through the 
Scientific Method or Syllogism of Philosophy. Lastly, 
when brought to its fullest logical development, this funda- 
mental principal of the Objectivity of Relations is the 
Scientific Theory of Reality, as the real, objective, or cos- 
mical identity in difference of substance, essence, process, 
and law: that is, (1) necessary identity in difference of 
energy and relation in the universe as one in many ; (2) 
necessary identity in difference of self-particularization^ 
through energy, substance, or Will, and self-universaHza- 
tion, through relation, essence, or Reason, in the universe 
as many in one ; and (3) necessary identity in difference of 
self-particularizing Will and self-universalizing Reason in 
the universe as infinite subject-object or Absolute I. Thus 
critical realism is the derivation of scientific epistemology 
from scientific ontology as its only possible ground. Exist- 
ence determines knowledge in epistemology; knowledge 
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118 first consider the answer of the former. 

.11 the forms of synthesis a priori which Kant attrib 
he transcendental subject, whether as the " synthes 
rehension in intuition," the "synthesis of reproduc 
imagination," or the "synthesis of recognition in 
bs/' are only steps in that subjective spontaneous o 
ion of Relation as such by which the formless m; 
sensation is '' arranged " or brought into shape in 
Eligible or internally related form of the phaenome 
object of knowledge in general. So little does he 
re the all-embracingness of relation that he mak 
Y one of the four great heads, "quantity, quality, 
I, modality," under which he classifies all pure com 
rioriy not seeing that quantity, quality, and modalit; 
*ely varieties of relation. Partly in consequence oi 
ppreciation, he makes all relation the pure work o 
oan mind, and pure production of form througl: 
id's spontaneity the very possibility of knowledge it 

' Only the productive synthesis of imagination can take 
t'on, for the reproductive rests on conditions of exper 
refore, the principle of the necessary unity of the pure p: 
synthesis of the imagination before apperception is the g 
le possibility of all knowledge, especially of experience." 
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of imagination,'' prior to that "synthetical unity of apper- 
ception " by which many imaginative syntheses are related 
and made one in a single consciousness as all mine. In 
the last analysis, this productive synthesis is itself the 
" spontaneity of knowledge," because it is the spontaneity 
or subjective origin of all relation as such out of the re- 
lating self-activity or pure creativity of the subject alone. 
By this doctrine the Apriorismus of critical idealism is 
concentrated or focussed in the principle of the exclusively 
subjective origin of all relation as such. 

Thus all relation in the object is explained as the pure 
work of the subject. But relation in the subject itself, 
relation in the highly complex constitution of a priori 
faculties by which it works — how is that explained ? Is 
that, too, the pure work of the subject ? Does the subject 
absolutely create its own relational constitution ? Does it 
determine itself to be itself before it is itself? This it 
must do, if relation as such has no other origin than the 
human subject. How does Kant answer these questions ? 
He never answers them, because he never puts them. But, 
prior to all a priori relating self -activity of the subject, he 
unwittingly presupposes relation, as he must, in the subject 
itself, and thereby unwittingly presupposes the law of unit- 
universals, as that Apriori of Being which conditions all his 
own Apriorismus of Thought : the conditions of thought in 
the thinking subject must be determined a priori by the con- 
ditions of existence in the existing subject^ or else thought 
itself is impossible. Hence every subject which exists and 
thinks must be itself a something, a thinking thing of a 
thinking kind, many in one and one in many as a real unit- 
universal. Not perceiving this Apriori of Being in general 
as logically and ontologically prior to his own "pure reason 
a prio)n," Kant yet postulates an ontological synthesis as 
the necessary condition of his own synthesizing tran- 
scendental subject: — 

** The synthetical principle that every variant empirical con- 
sciousness must be combined in a single self-consciousness is 
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the abflolately first and ^nthetical ground-principle of all oar 
thinking." 1 

Yet this ground-principle is no work of the subject at all. 
For solely in a sulject reUUioncUly eonstUvied beforehand as 
a unitAmiversal of self-coruciotuness, as Kant himself here 
confesses, can '< synthesis a priori^' itself appear as its 
relating or relationing function. Still more in detail, the 
relational constitution of reason itself, as the faculty of 
'< synthesis a priori^" is explained to be essentially an 
organic constitution: — 

** Pore Reason is a whole so isolated and everywhere so interre- 
lated in itself that we cannot impinge upon one part of it without 
affecting all the rest, and we cannot do anything with it without 
ha^ng previously determined for each part its place and its in- 
fluence on the other parts. For, there being nothing outside of it 
by which our judgment of it in itself could be regulated, the 
validity and use of every part depend on the relation in which it 
stands to the other parts in Reason itself. As in the structure of 
an organized body, the purpose of each member can be deduced 
solely from the complete concept of the whole.'* * 

Manifestly, the organic interrelatedness which thus avow- 
edly conditions the very existence of reason itself as a 
judging energy or synthesizing faculty cannot be explained 
by "synthesis a priori^^ as a mere functioning or act of 
that faculty. Yet subjective " synthesis a priori " is the 
only explanation which critical idealism has to give of the 

^ ** Der sjmthetiscbe Satz, dan alles verschiedene empiriscbe Bewusst- 
sein in einem einigen Selbstbewusstsein verbonden win miisse, ist der 
schlechthin erate und synthetiaebe Grandsatz unseres Denkens iiberhaapt.'* 
(Kritik der reinen Vemunft, Ite Auflage, Werke, III. 578, footnote.) So, 
in both editions : " Sie [d. i. die Kategorien] bios dazn dienen, durcb 
Griinde einer a priori notbwendigen Einbeit (wegen der notbwendigen 
Vereinignng alles Bewnsstseins in einer urspriinglicben Apperception), 
Erscbeinungen allgemeinen Regein der Synthesis zu unterwerfon.** (Ibid. 
Werke, III. 146.) This relational ** union,*' prior to the "rules of syn- 
thesis,** most be ontological, yet a priori^ too — the Apriori of Being. 

- Prolpf^menn, Vorrwlc, Werke, IV. 11. 
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origin of relation as such. It presupposes relation in 
the subject itself, prior to all its synthesizing or relationing 
in the phaenomenal object, and so begs the question of 
that origin. If, then, its substitution of the subjective 
energy of Empfindungy as material effect, for the objective 
energy of the Ding an sichy as material cause, and its 
invention thereby of a new and purely subjective " matter " 
in the subjective formation of the Hh^cheinung, as sole 
object of knowledge, were not alone more than enough 
to condemn the Kantian Erkenntnisstheorie as a scientific 
theory, surely this petitio principiiy this naive presupposi- 
tion in the subject itself of that very relation as such which 
it seeks to account for in the object as solely the work 
of the subject's "synthesis a prioriy'' would be itself 
enough to justify the demand for a genuinely scientific 
epistemology. 

§ 211. Wliat answer, then, does critical realism give to 
the question as to the origin of relation as such ? 

Kant's necessary assumption or presupposition of rela- 
tion as such in the necessary constitution of the subject, as 
a unit-universal of synthesizing energies or self-activities, 
prior both logically and ontologically to all its actual syn- 
theses of intuition, imagination, and conception in the pro- 
duction of the ^ phaenomenon,'' furnishes itself a clew to 
the labyrinth. For this presupposition, although not at 
all warranted by his own theory as the mere Apriori of 
Thought, is perfectly warranted by the law of unit-univer- 
sals as the Apriori of Being. No subject is (logically) pos- 
sible, as Kant himself teaches, except as a real (ontological) 
synthesis of empirical consciousnesses in a single rational 
self-consciousness — that is, as a unit^niversal : this, he 
says, is the ^' ground-principle of all our thinking." Such 
a subject, however, is a unit-universal of real existence, 
and already possesses an ontologically relational constitu- 
tion as one in many and many in one. Unaware, therefore, 
of the significance of his own procedure, Kant's presuppo- 
sition is his unintended but virtual recognition of tfie uni- 
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versal ontological law of unit-nniversaJsy as logically and 
ontologically anterior to his supposed '' ground-principle of 
all our thinking." In other words, by his own unconscious 
showing, the Apriori of Being necessarily conditions and 
determines his Apriori of Thought in all human knowledge. 
Critical realism is simply full and conscious recognition of 
this same law of unit-universals, as a necessity which is 
absolute and ultimate in both Being and Thought. It is a 
law which admits of no further explanation, because all 
explanation must take it for granted, even the syllogism 
being a mere case of application of it. It simply " cannot 
be otherwise " (es nieht anders sein konne), inasmuch as it 
conditions the possibility of a subject no less than that of 
an object, and determines the reality of each of the two 
as an actual identity in difference of energy and relation ; 
which reality is the prior condition of knowledge itself, as 
the actual relation of subject and object in every actual cog- 
nition. Self-evidently, if knowledge itself is the relation 
of subject and object, knowledge depends on relation, not 
relation on knowledge, and the Objectivity of Relations, 
as conditioning a priori the Subjectivity of Relations, is 
the first principle of a scientific epistemology. 

Critical realism, then, inquiring into the origin of rela- 
tion as such, must first of all discriminate between those 
relations which inhere in the object known and those which 
arise in the subject as coming to know it Since the human 
subject itself arises, it is manifest that the relations in- 
volved in its essential constitution, which Kant himself 
recognizes to be that of a unit-universal, are necessarily 
prior, no less logically than ontologically, to all those which 
arise through its own mere functioning, whether as " syn- 
thesis a priori " or synthesis a posteriori ; and all such con- 
stitutional relations, conditioning as they do the possibility 
of its own functional syntheses, exist a priori^ and become 
known in the subject itself solely qua object of its own cog- 
nition, not qtui subject at all. These considerations, inde- 
pendently of all others, demonstrate the untenability of the 
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E[antian principle of the exclusively subjective origin of all 
relation as such. In other words, by the Apriori of Being, 
relation as such must exist in the object per «e, the Ding an 
sieh, the unit-universal, as the absolute condition of the 
possibility of knowledge : immanent relational constitution 
in the unit-universal as such is at once the condition of 
existence and of knowableness, (1) in the object as known, 
(2) in the subject as knowing, and (3) in the subject-object 
as knowing itself. Thus the absolute and unconditioned 
necessity of '* that which cannot be otherwise '' lies at the 
bottom of all existence and of all knowledge alike, and con- 
stitutes that Apriori of Being which determines the Apriori 
of Thought. 

With reference to the question of origin, therefore, rela- 
tions may be divided into two great classes as variable 
and invariable, necessary and contingent, a priori and a 
posteriori, 

S 212. I. Ontolooical Belatioks. 

i. Invariable, unconditioned, unoriginated : Apriori of 
Being in Space and Time: relational necessities as condi- 
tions of possibility in existence : real relations which ^' can- 
not be otherwise." E. g, every scalene triangle must have 
its greatest side opposite to its greatest angle ; every case 
of cause and effect must be a transformation of energy ; 
every species must be a unit to its own genus and a uni- 
versal to its own specimens ; every free action ought to 
be just. Such eternal relations have no origin whatever ; 
they condition and determine the possibility of all origin 
itself. This is the element of absolute necessity and uni- 
versality — the unoriginated major premise in the Syllo- 
gism of Being. 

ii. Variable, conditioned, originated : Aposteriori of Being 
in Space and Time : related forms of actuality in existence : 
real relations which '^ may or may not be." E. g, the area 
of any particular triangle depends on the lengths of its 
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base and its half -altitude ; the nature of any particular ef- 
fect depends on that of its cause or causes ; the nature of 
any particular specimen or thing depends on that of its 
species or kind. Such mutable relations^ under the im- 
mutable conditions of the Apriori of Being, originate in 
evolution through involution, that is, the eternally one yet 
infinitely varying process of the World-Reason in the 
World-Energy, and emerge from potentiality into actuality 
in all origin as such. This is the element of relative con- 
tingency and particularity — the self-originated minor pre- 
mise in the Syllogism of Being. 

iii. These two relational elements of Being, its Apriori or 
absolute necessity and universality, and its Aposteriori or 
relative contingency and particularity, are the warp and 
woof of the world. Neither possesses the slightest reality 
or significance without the other, but both together consti- 
tute the origin of origin itself. All relating or relationing 
in the real cosmos is reasoning, the work of the One Reason- 
Energy which eternally syllogizes as generation of new 
forms out of old forms in the " course of nature," thinking 
them as premises and making them as conclusions. But 
all relationing, that is, all actual origination or production 
of relations, is free creative spontaneity under that absolute 
relational necessity which, itself unoriginated and unpro- 
duced, conditions a priori all possible origination, whether 
in Being or in Thought ; that is, all Becoming is a rational 
process, an evolution through involution, a Syllogism of 
Being. In the infinite multiplicity of relations which 
"may or may not be," nothing short of the law of unit- 
universals, the Apriori of Being, the ultimate and absolute 
necessity which, as the ground of possibility of all form 
and all nature, determines the form and nature of the syllo- 
gism itself, can explain those ultimately syllogistic rela- 
tions in Nature which "cannot be otherwise," and which 
for that very reason cannot be explained as the work of 
any " synthesis a priori " by the human or divine under- 
standing. If some ontological or objective relations are 
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necessary ^^ se and others contingents'^ se^ the gronnd of 
this difference cannot lie in the subject at all, whether 
human or divine. Not even Gk>d could make a triangle 
with only two straight lines ; yet no power or energy would 
prevent — nothing would prevent but that unoriginated ob- 
jective necessity of constitutive relations, generic, specific, 
and reific, which we have called the Apriori of Being, and 
which is simply the condition of the exercise of any power 
or energy whatsoever. Hence it would be frivolous and 
childish to interpret this aboriginal necessity of the law of 
unit-universals as a limitation of '^ omnipotence ; " nothing 
but power can limit power, and the Apriori of Being is 
simply the possibility of the exercise of power. But the 
exercise of all power must take the form of the Syllogism 
of Being, in which the product is at once the logical con- 
clusion and the ontological result. 



S 213. n. Epistemolooical Belations. 

i. Invariable, conditioned, originated: determination of 
the Apriori of Knowledge by the Apriori of Being : rela- 
tional necessities as conditions of possibility in human 
knowledge: cognitive relations which '< cannot be other- 
wise.'' JE. g, knowledge must agree with reality ; position 
(setzen) must agree with knowledge ; inference must agree 
with position. Or, more specifically : the relational con- 
stitution of every real cognition, as a percept-concept or 
unit-universal of knowledge, must agree with that of the 
object, as a unit-universal of existence in whatever sphere 
of reality; the predicate of every judgment must agree 
with its posited subject ; the conclusion of every syllogism 
must agree with its posited premises. These agreements 
are subjective relational conditions of all science : that is, 
all thought-syntheses by the subject must agree with real 
relations or prior syntheses in the object, or thought will 
be error (misconception, misjudgment, fallacy) and not 
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knowledge. Such necessary relations in knowledge origi- 
nate in the law of onit-universals as the Apriori of Being, 
which determines the syllogistic form and nature of knowl- 
edge itself. In knowledge as such there is no freedom 
whatever — no '' spontaneity " except as degrees of more or 
less in that self-active and self-directing intellection of 
objective relations which lies in observation, attention, 
reflection, and which thus constitutes the learning-process ; 
for all human knowledge must be gradually acquired. This 
necessary use of the law of unit-universals in all learning 
is itself intelligence, the element of reason, the determina- 
tion of all subjective necessity and universality by absolute 
objective necessity in the universe of Being, the self-regu- 
lation of our human reason-energy according to the univer- 
sal law of the World-Reason in the World-Energy. Thus 
the Apriori of Being reappears as the major premise in the 
Syllogism of Knowledge. 

ii. Variable, conditioned, originated: determination of 
the Aposteriori of Knowledge by the Aposteriori of Being : 
determination of the associations of ideas by the associations 
of realities: reciprocally but shiftiugly related forms of 
actuality in human knowledge: cognitive relations which 
" may or may not be." E. g. in perception, now this and 
now that presents itself ; this is associated now with that 
and now with the other ; there is no limit to the changeable 
relations of circumstance and fact in the environment of a 
given subject — that is, relations which are originated in 
the Syllogism of Being, and which themselves originate 
corresponding relations in apprehensive and comprehensive 
intelligence as the Syllogism of Knowledge. This adapta- 
tion or conformity of the understanding to the single and 
several relations immanent in the object understood is the 
element of experience, the element of empirical contingency 
and particularity in cognition, and in it lies the possibility 
of scientific induction and classification under the law 
of unit-universals, that is, of grouping known specimens in 
known species as things of a kind. Thus the Aposteriori 
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of Being reappears as the minor premise in the Syllogism 
of Knowledge. 

iii. These two elements of JReason^ which is inseparably 
related to necessity and universality in Being as the One, 
and Experience, which is inseparably related to contingency 
and particularity in Being as the Many, are themselves re- 
lated inseparably but distinguishably to each other in all 
Knowledge of the One in the Many and the Many in the 
One — in one word, Science. The essence of cognition as 
such is the relational determination of thought by existence 
— reproduction of the relational constitution of the object, 
as reality, in the relational constitution of the percept- 
concept, as ideality or idea. That is, the law of unit-uni- 
versals is the absolute ground of all ideality because it is 
the absolute ground of all reality, and because all ideality, 
if itself real, must conform to the condition of all reality, 
the Apriori of Being. On the one hand, as an active ca- 
pacity of knowledge or knowing-faculty, the human subject 
is one self-^^onsciousness, a unit of reason-energy derived 
from the reason-energy of the World as a Unit ; on the 
other hand, as an actual content of knowledge or product of 
the knowing-faculty, the human subject is a series of many 
consciousnesses, a universal of real cognitions derived from 
real relations in the World as a Universe ; in both aspects 
together, the human subject is a particular Knower, a unit- 
universal of finite reason and finite experience derived from 
the unit-universal of infinite reason and infinite experience, 
the universe itself as the Absolute Knower. The origin of 
all actual relations in human knowledge, therefore, is two- 
fold. All necessity and strict universality in Beason (re- 
lations which " cannot be otherwise ") originate in the 
unoriginated Apriori of Being, the unity of those absolute 
conditions of existence which determine the Apriori of 
Knowledge ; all contingency and particularity in Experience 
(relations which " may be otherwise ") originate in the 
Aposteriori of Being, the totality of those innumerable 
forms of existence which determine the Aposteriori of 
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Ejiowledge.^ Every real cognition as a present fact of con- 
sciousness, therefore, is the identity in difference of a 
universal relational necessity and a particular relational 
contingency^ that is, the actualized identity in difference 
of a universal principle and a particular instance of it. How 
can these two ever coincide ? Such a relational combina- 
tion is possible only as the conclusion of a real syllogism, 
in which the principle is the rationally or ideally isolated 
major and the instance is the isolated minor, and in which 
the partial identity in difference of the two as one com- 
bined reality, whether as fact of consciousness or fact of 
the world, can be effected only by inferential energy in 
drawing or making the conclusion (evolution through invol- 
ution in the objective inference = course of reason in course 
of energy = " Course of Nature " = Syllogism of Being = 
condition of Syllogism of Knowledge). Without energy, 
reason could draw no conclusion from its own premises ; 
without reason, energy would have no premises, neither 
principles nor instances, and could have no conclusions to 
draw. In other words, every real cognition must be a 
syllogism of which reason (conception of principles) is the 
major premise, experience (perception of instances) is the 
minor premise, and knowledge, or the identity in difference 
of reason and experience, that is, of the principle and the 
instance, is the energized conclusion, in that Syllogism of 
Thought which ideally reproduces the Syllogism of Being 
in real science and realistic philosophy as the Syllogism of 
Knowledge. 

S 214. III. Ethical Bslations. 

i. Invariable, conditioned, originated: determination of 
the Apriori of Ihity (moral obligation or relational form of 
the Bight) by the Apriori of Being as Justice : relational 
necessities as conditions of possibility of Real Right or 

"Kal {nroK€l<r$ta d6o rd \6rfw ixot^raf Iv fi/kw t/ ^ewpov/icv rd rotaOra 
rOif iimaif Ihrw al dffxal fiii W^o^a* AXXws ix^tMt A' W v rd ipdcx^fupo." 
(Arifltotle, Eth. Nic. 1139 a, 6.) 
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Objective Grood as the ultimate end of ethical beings : jus- 
tice or ethical reciprocity as the objective standard of 
human conduct (your right = my duty, your duty = my 
right) : moral ideals which ought to be realized = moral 
relations which " cannot be otherwise." E. g. every man 
has a necessary natural rights unalienable by others, but 
forfeitable by himself, to his "life, liberty, and pursuit 
of happiness," and a correlative duty to respect this right 
in others, that is, freely to subsume all his purposes and 
actions under it as a law — in a word, to be just; all men 
are equal in this right and this duty ; all men have an equal 
duty to obey just laws and an equal right to receive their 
protection: all nations have an equal right to self -sover- 
eignty, and no nation has any right to buy, to sell, to ac- 
quire, or to hold sovereignty over any other nation except 
by the free consent and act of the latter. Such reciprocal 
relations result of necessity, in the nature of the case, from 
the law of unit-universals and its corollary, the moral co- 
equality of moral units in a moral universe ; they are 
natural, uncreatable, and indestructible except by miscon- 
duct. Their proximate origin is knowledge of the neces- 
sary constitution of society as an organism, but their ultimate 
origin is this necessary constitution or nature itself. They 
cannot ultimately originate either in "command" or in 
" contract," because they exist and determine a priori the 
nature and limits of just command and valid contract; 
knowledge of them is the origin of their felt or subjec- 
tive obligatoriness as " conscience," but the knowledge of 
them is itself determined by the natural obligation or a 
priori moral necessity of the co-equality which cannot but 
subsist between man and man as free units in one universal 
moral society. Neither can this necessary ethical equation 
of man and man, as co-members of one species and bearers of 
the same fundamental rights and duties, possibly originate 
in any individual consciousness, or be the product of its 
" synthesis a priori ; " on the contrary, it is the antece- 
dent condition, origin, and ground of all those rights and 

VOL. II. — 11 
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duties. The organic constitution of mankind as one ethi- 
cal society conditions that generic unity of apperception 
which itself conditions all personal consciousness (§ 59), 
and, since every organism is a living dynamical syllogism 
(§ 198), its syllogistic idea (§ 199) constitutes an absolutely 
rational element in ethics analogous to that in mathematics. 
Hence '^ the rights and duties of the parties/' formulated as 
objective relations in scientific ethics with its two great 
divisions of personal ethics and political ethics, constitute 
an objective moral standard which is independent of all 
subjective and all merely abstract considerations, and fur- 
nish a scientific ground for jurisprudence and just legisla- 
tion. Thus the Apriori of Being reappears in ethics as the 
Apriori of Duty, that is, as the Ought, Justice, Virtue, 
Moral Obligation, the Real Bight, the Objective Grood, and 
constitutes the major premise in the Syllogism of Duty. 

ii. Variable, conditioned, originated : determination of 
the Aposteriori of Duty (moral action or relational form of 
the Deed) by the Aposteriori of Being as the Free Purpose : 
relational contingencies shaped as means to the end of Beal 
Right or Objective Good : just purpose the subjective stand- 
ard of human conduct of all kinds : moral ideals realized 
freely = moral relations which " may or may not be." 
E. g. (1) A borrows money from B — that is the form of a 
fact ; (2) A owes the money to B — that is the form of the 
obligation incurred in the fact ; (3) A intends to repay the 
money to B — that is the form of the ideal right purpose 
to fulfil the obligation incurred ; (4) A repays the money 
to B — that is the form of a new fact, as the real right 
deed which embodies the ideal right purpose and thereby 
actually fulfils the obligation incurred in the antecedent 
fact. What is the origin of the various relations thus 
brought into existence ? (1) The objective relations in 
the form of the first fact are contingent, that is, may or 
may not be, and originate in the contingent acts of A and 
B — Aposteriori of Being; (2) the objective relations in 
the form of the particular obligation incurred are neces- 
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sary, that is, cannot be otherwise, and originate in the 
universal Ought — Apriori of Duty; (3) the subjective rela- 
tions in the form of the ideal right purpose are contingent, 
since A may intend either to repay or not to repay, that is, 
may form either a right or a wrong purpose, and they orig- 
inate in A's moral freedom — Aposteriori of Duty; (4) the 
objective relations in the form of the real right deed are 
precisely the same as the subjective relations in the form 
of the ideal right purpose, are therefore contingent as 
depending on the subjectively contingent (not to consider 
other contingencies from outside), and originate in the 
form of the ideal purpose which is embodied in the real 
deed through the will of A — Aposteriori of Being. The 
elements of the case being thus the borrowing, the duty to 
repay, the purpose to repay, and the repaying, what deter- 
mines the rightness or wrongness of the final deed ? The 
borrowing necessarily involves the duty, the purpose is 
freely subsumed under the duty, the repaying merely effec- 
tuates the purpose, that is, realizes it or conforms the real 
to the ideal: clearly, the rightness or ethical character of 
the deed is determined by the free subsumption of the pur- 
pose under the duty, and the relational form of the right 
purpose, rightly forming or determining the wholly blind 
will, makes the relational form of the deed right. Purpose, 
then, is the subjective standard of the moral quality of 
every deed; as that is subjectively right or wrong, so is 
this also. Thus the Aposteriori of Being reappears in 
ethics as the Aposteriori of Duty, that is, as the partic- 
ular right purpose, and constitutes the minor premise in 
the Syllogism of Duty. 

iii. These two elements of Justice or JRecU Righty the 
objective standard of human conduct, and the Free Bight 
Purpose or Ideal Eighty its subjective standard, are distin- 
guishably but inseparably one in the Right Deed, which is 
identity in difference of the two. That is, every entirely 
right deed is a moral syllogism ; subsumption of ideal pur- 
pose under real duty in the good deed or act of virtue is 
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quite analogous to subsumption of experience under reason 
in the real cognition. The universal objective principle of 
duty as Keal Right is the major ; the particular subjective 
instance of purpose as Ideal Kight is the minor; and 
identity in difference of the principle and the instance, — 
that is, the deed which is both objectively and subjectively 
right, — is the logical conclusion, effectuated by the blind 
but rightly formed energy of the will. Thus it is the pur- 
pose, as giving its whole relational form to the will, which 
freely mediates between two successive facts of Being (e. g. 
the borrowing, and the repaying or not repaying), and de- 
termines the relational form of the later fact as subjectively 
a right or a wrong deed (when action is obligatory, inaction 
is a bad action). Ultimate determination of the relational 
form of the deed, that is, the ultimate origin of the sub- 
jective moral relations embodied in it, must be traced back 
through the blind will to the subjective, conscious, and 
freely formed purpose; and my deed can be traced back no 
further than to me, inasmuch as my purpose cannot be 
formed except by myself — will not be my purpose at all 
unless I myself am its ultimate origin, its absolute source. 
Choice is the making of my purpose, the act of my reason ; 
for the very essence of choice is to originate or create rela- 
tions, to fix them as this rather than that or that rather 
than this, first ideally in my purpose, and then really in 
my deed. My will cannot go counter to my actual purpose ; 
my surroundings may, but not my will. Hence the essen- 
tial principle of moral freedom lies, not in the will as blind 
executive energy, but in the creativeness of the reason as 
'< spontaneous synthesis a priori^^^ that is, as the absolute 
originator of those ethical relations in the purpose which, 
effectuated by the will, render the deed subjectively right 
or subjectively wrong. Kant's supreme error was to ap- 
ply this principle of freedom or '^ spontaneous synthesis 
a priori'' to epistemology, where it has no applicability, 
rather than to ethics, where it is that free creativeness 
which is the absolute condition of all moral responsibility; 
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for knowledge of the object is absolntelj determined by its 
immanent relational constitution (that is, the subject must 
either know the object as it is in itself or else not know 
it at all), while action by the subject absolutely determines 
itself as right or wrong according as the subject does or 
does not subsume its particular purpose under universal 
duty. My purpose is mine, and mine alone ; it cannot be 
formed for me, or forced upon me, by any other subject 
human or divine; it can be my purpose solely on condition 
that I myself, not this or that abstracted faculty of mine, 
but I myself as an organic unit-universal of faculties, freely 
form or absolutely create it. In this principle of moral 
freedom, conceived as my sole personal responsibility for 
the formation of my own purposes, that is, for the rational 
creation of subjective relations which then of necessity 
become objective through the will in a new fact of Being 
as my personal deed, lies the whole possibility of ethics ; 
and the philosophy which makes its ethics hinge on the 
abstracted will as will, whether as determinism, or indeter- 
minism, is an it/noratio elenchi. Certainly the will as will 
is determined, but by nothing except the free purpose in 
which I determine myself. " Motives " ? There are neither 
"motives" nor "laws of motion" in ethics — nothing but 
free purposes and deeds under the Apriori of Duty. In 
determining myself, I may either form my purpose by sub- 
suming it rationally under duty as my major premise or 
universal end, which formation of it is the moral syllogism, 
or I may subsume it irrationally under some other and 
lower end, which formation of it is the moral sophism: 
fallacies and self -cheats are as easy in ethics as in logic 
But to form my purpose both freely and syllogistically, not 
sophistically, is the highest law of reason, because it is tlie 
moral law itself. In every situation, however transient, 
my life involves some present obligation to the others 
among whom I live and act, and this obligation I incur not 
voluntarily, but necessarily, under the ever-present Apriori 
of Duty. If I content myself with the subsumption of my 
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piesent purpose under my present duty as each situation 
occurs^ the successive realizations of these momentary ideals 
through the blind will is right living in the small empirical 
way. But if, looking backward over the past and inter- 
preting the future in its light, I grasp my life as a living 
whole and freely subsume all my single right purposes 
under one universally right life-plan, as free self-identi- 
fication of my entire reason-energy with the omnipresent 
Eeason-Energy of the Universe, that is, as free self-conse- 
cration and self-surrender of my limited personal being to 
the All-Personal Being, that is right living in the sublime 
rational way. For in that universalized life-purpose the 
Syllogism of Duty exalts itself to the Syllogism of Beligion, 
in which the major premise is God, the minor premise is 
Man, and the conclusion, alike ontological, epistemological, 
and ethical, is Eeal Beligion, or living identity in differ- 
ence of Qod and Man so far as the Finite may hold the 
Infinite. 

§ 215. The foregoing general division of relations as 
necessary and contingent, whether in ontology, episte- 
mology, or ethics, contains already the answer of critical 
realism to the question, ^* What is the origin of relation as 
such ? " This answer is unavoidably twofold. 

On the one hand, necessary relations are immanent and 
absolute conditions of existence ; they have no origin just 
because they are necessary, that is, because all origin as 
such already involves, presupposes, and depends upon them 
a priori; they are what they are simply because they 
" cannot be otherwise " ; * they constitute the ground of 
possibility of all originated relations, but remain them- 
selves mere blank potentialities until realized in these as 
conditions complied with ; they are the Apriori of Being. 
Necessary in this sense are the relations of extension or 
extendedness to Space, — of pretension, permanence, or du- 
ration to Time, — of substance or Energy to essence or 

I •• T6 « 'dva7«u6r oiic M^ercu dKKtas ^etF." (Arist. Anal. Post. 88b. 
31.) 
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Reason, — and of all particalarities^ contingencies, or origi- 
nated forms to the universality, necessity, and absolute 
unoriginatedness of Form itself as the Law of Unit-Uni- 
versals. Such relations cannot without a fatal petitio prin- 
dpii be held to originate either in empirical consciousness 
or in rational self-consciousness, that is, either a posteriori 
in the individual subject or a priori in the universal subject. 
For the very existence of the subject, whether as individual 
or universal, phaenomenal or noumenal, finite or infinite, in- 
volves or presupposes the necessary form of that existence 
as an immanent relational constitution, that is, according to 
Kant himself, as an <* organization of reason," of which 
any and all production of subjective relations, however 
conscious and free, must still be the organic functioning. 
This ontological principle of the objectivity or objective 
apriorisms of all necessary and strictly universal relations, 
in opposition to that of their exclusively subjective origin 
in " pure synthesis a priori" and therefore in opposition to 
the merely subjective apriorism of the Kantian ErkenrUr- 
nisstheoriey is the only possible foundation of a scientific 
epistemology. In brief, all actually existent necessary 
relations are simply conditions complied ivith, and are rooted 
as such in the unoriginated Apriori of Being. 

Contingent relations, on the other hand, are immanent 
and changeable forms of existence, and originate in the 
freedom, purposiveness, self-activity, spontaneity, sponta- 
neous synthesis a priori, faculty of combination, or relat- 
ing power of the subject, as identity in difference of energy 
and reason. Under the all-conditioning Apriori of Being, 
the contingent relations or forms of existence originate 
in the creativity of reason in energy as the free purpose 
of the Absolute Subject But, under that all-conditioning 
necessity and by reason of it, all free purpose, that is, all 
free creation or selection of ends and means to ends, is un- 
conditionally ethical in nature, inasmuch as both ends and 
means are necessarily determined, under the absolute a 
priori category of Worth, as good or bad, right or wrong. 
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Hence all exercise of freedom in the formation of purpose, 
that iSy aU creativity of reason in energy as giving to energy 
itself the relational form of ends or means^ must take place 
or be actuaUy subsumed under the Apriori of Being as the 
Apriori of Duty. This is the identity in difference of free- 
dom and necessity in the SyUogism of Being, by which 
purpose is freely involved (principle of finality or involu- 
tion) and form is necessarily evolved (principle of causality 
or evolution) in real existence as the effectuated idea oi 
fulfilled purpose, and therefore as the ethical deed (prin- 
ciple of ethicality or personality). Briefly, all actually 
existent contingent relations are purposed effects or effected 
purposes^ are rooted in the Aposteriori of Being, and origi- 
nate in the ethical freedom of the subject as identity in 
difference of energy and reason. 

Thus necessary relations, or those which <' cannot be 
otherwise," have no origin because they are eternal condi- 
tions of all origin, and admit of no explanation because all 
explanation presupposes them ; while contiugent relations, 
or those which " may or may not be," cannot come intc 
existence without being determined to be, must originate 
in some cause or some reason, and must be explained b^ 
the cause or the reason which determines them. Four theo- 
ries may be propounded, at least nominally, to explain the 
origination of contingent relations. 

I. Contingent relations may originate in Chance, that is 
may come into existence without either cause or reason 
This theory has no meaning and is a simple absurdity. 

II. Contingent relations may originate in Fate or Abso 
lute Unreason, that is, may come into existence fron 
"objectless will," pure energy without form, pure caus( 
without reason. But purely caused relations would \h 
nothing but effects, and effects as such are not contiugent 
but necessary. By hypothesis, however, the relations ii 
question are not necessary, but contingent. No contingeni 
relation, therefore, can originate in Fate. This theory is i 
simple self-contradiction. 
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in. Gontingent relations may originate in '' pure reason 
a priarif" that is, may come into existence from pure form 
without energy, pure reason without' cause. But pure 
reason without cause is no cause, and can produce no effect. 
The origination or production of a contingent relation, 
however, must be not only a purpose, but also an effect, 
and cannot come from no cause. Hence no contingent re- 
lation can originate in " pure reason a priori/' unless reason 
without cause is reason with cause. This theory, too, is a 
simple self-contradiction.^ 

IV. Contingent relations may originate in the Eeal Free 

^ ** I may here add a remark about Kant's view of the content of the 
caosal relation. He has not developed this in a connected way. His 
view does not diverge far from Hume on the one hand, and from Leibniz 
on the other. Causality in the phenomenal world signifies for Kant, as 
for Hume, nothing but regularity in the sequence of phenomena. Real 
causal efficiency cannot of course occur here, for phenomena are ideational 
products. As such they can no more produce an effect than concepts can. 
But, as concepts logically determine one another, phenomena likewise can 
mutually determine their place in space and time. Or, more precisely, 
the place of each one is determined with relation to that of all the others. 
On the other side, Kant conceives of the intelligible causality of things- 
in-themselves, which indeed can produce a real effect, after the pattern 
of the Leibnizian pre-established harmony. The noumena stand in the 
divine understanding in a relation which one can designate as an influxiu 
idealis. They determine one another, like the parts of a work of art, with 
logical and teleological necessity." (F. Paulsen, Iromanuel Kant : his 
Life and Doctrine, tr. 1902, p. 196.) This passage well illustrates the 
impossibility of separating the inseparable elements, causation and idea- 
tion, energy and reason. If phaenomena determine each other's place in 
space and time, they act causally and produce an undeniable effect ; if 
noumena in the divine understanding determine each other's position like 
parts of a work of art, they do the same. In any case, the influxus idealis 
becomes an ififluxua realis, because it produces a real effect and therefore 
does the work of real energy. In other words, ideation without causa- 
tion, "logical determination" without "real causal efficiency," is an 
absolute impossibility ; each of the two is possible only as conditioned by 
the other, and the whole theory of "pure reason" and "pure thought" 
is ein metaph/ytiseher Traum^ just as much as the theory of " pure eneigy," 
or "nothing but mechanical causality," or "nothing but an infinite and 
eternal Energy whence all things proceed." 
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Subject, that is, may come into existence from the identity 
in difference of form and energy, reason and cause, — from 
the Real I as free formative activity, that is, relating 
and realizing power. Only through the co-operative union 
of these two principles, rationality as purpose and causality 
as will, can a real form come into existence either in Being 
or in Thought as a purposed effect, and with it all the real 
relations which constitute that form as the free purpose ful- 
fiUed in the deed. The origination of every real form is an 
event, and every event is a deed (1) of the Eternal Subject 
or Unoriginated I in the Course of Nature, or (2) of the tem- 
poral subject or Originated I in the course of human life. 
Even the formation of a free purpose requires will as well 
as reason, and so is an ideal deed before the deed. All 
contingent relations, therefore, are purposed effects, and 
originate in the Syllogism of Being as the formative 
activity, at once dynamical, logical, and ethical, of the Real 
Subject. This theory alone can stand. 

§ 216. It can now easily be seen that the classification 
of all relations as either necessary or contingent, carried 
out successively in ontology, epistemology, and ethics, 
supplies the data for determining the relations of the 
three sciences of Being, Knowing, and Doing. 

In ontology, the Syllogism of Being gives method and 
form to all reality and all ideality alike in the Course of 
Nature — to all motion in the mechanism, all life in the 
organism, all conscious action in the person. The major 
premise is Necessity, or the Apriori of Being ; the minor pre- 
mise is Freedom, or the Aposteriori of Being; and the 
conclusion, or real identity in difference of the two, is 
Actuality, or the Syllogism of Being itself, that is, the 
actual origination of the Many in the One as the perpetual 
production of new real forms through the identity in differ- 
ence of substance as energy, essence as reason, process as 
evolution through involution, form of the process as syllo- 
gism, and ground of the form of the process as the law 
of unit-universals. Thus the Syllogism of Being is the 
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identity in difference of necessity and freedom, being and 
becoming, the conditioned and the unconditioned, or the 
eternal unity of the Many and the One in the real universe 
as the Absolute I. 

In epistemology, the major premise is Beason, or the 
Apriori of Knowledge determined absolutely by the Apriori 
of Being ; the minor premise is Experience, or the Aposte- 
riori of Knowledge determined by the Aposteriori of Being 
as either true or false ; and the conclusion, or real identity 
in difference of the two, is Science, or the Syllogism of 
Knowledge itself, that is, the actual origination of the 
Many in the One as the perpetual production of new real 
cognitions in the growth of science through its governing 
principle that knowledge is determined hy existence. In 
other words, the understanding must conform its percept- 
concept to the real relations of the thing understood, or 
else the thing must be misunderstood and the understand- 
ing must be determined as sheer misunderstanding ; noth- 
ing is known or can be known but the thing-in-itself, as 
identity in difference of noumenon and phaenomenon; if 
the thing-in-itself were unknowable, such a fortiori would 
be the thing-out-of -itself ; " phaenomena alone " are nothing 
but things-out-of-themselves as mere sensations-in-the-sub- 
ject, mere sensible appearances without intelligible rela- 
tions or noumenal forms in themselves, and therefore cannot 
be known, because they cannot exist except as ignes fcUui 
of a pseudo-epistemology. Hence the determination of 
knowledge by existence, that is, the principle of scientific 
objectivism, is the necessary logical condition of the possi- 
bility of epistemology itself as a science, and the Syllogism 
of Knowledge is the Syllogism of Thought as determined 
by the Syllogism of Being. 

In ethics, the major premise is Justice, or the Apriori of 
Duty determined by the Apriori of Being ; the minor pre- 
mise is Free Purpose, or the Aposteriori of Duty deter- 
mined by the Aposteriori of Being as either just or unjust, 
good or bad, right or wrong; and the conclusion, or real 
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identity in difference of the two, is Character, or the Syllo- 
gism of Duty itself, in its highest form the Syllogism of 
Religion, that is, the actual origination of the Many in the 
One as the perpetual production of new real deeds, right or 
wrong, in the growth of personal character and national 
civilization through their governing principle that free ac- 
tion determines existence. That is, the free I both thinks 
and wills, but can neither think without willing nor will 
without thinking; every free deed (and the free purpose 
itself is an ideal deed) is the real identity in difference of 
energy and reason, a purposed effect of free cictiony and in 
itself, therefore, has a nature at once ontological, logical, 
and ethical, as identity in difference of necessity and free- 
dom ; the free deed comes into existence both for a purpose 
(reason) Budfrom a cause (energy as will), and its freedom 
lies in the rational creation of the relational purpose as 
right or wrong; the free deed is identity in difference of 
involution, or inflow of the purpose into the deed, and evo- 
lution, or outflow of the deed from the purpose, and takes 
its place thereby in the Course of Nature as a particular 
Syllogism of Being. Hence every free deed is a change or 
new determination of the relations or forms of existence 
which is wrought by the free action of the I as the real 
force in Nature. An obscure consciousness of this imma- 
nent relational constitution of the free deed betrays itself 
in such common expressions as "the ethics of the intellect," 
"the logic of events in history," and so forth. Since the 
course of Nature is the eternal free deed of the Absolute I, 
the moral law is the bed-rock of the real universe, and 
human understanding of that law measures the reach of 
human knowledge. Hence the determination of existence 
by free action, that is, the same principle of scientific ob- 
jectivism, is the necessary logical condition of the possi- 
bility of ethics itself as a science; and the Syllogism of 
Duty, exalted to the Syllogism of Religion, is again the 
Syllogism of Thought as determined by the Syllogism of 
Being. 
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So considered/ then, the three fundamental sciences of 
ontology, epist-emology, and ethics evidently stand related 
to each other as a syllogism of syllogisms, in which ontol- 
ogy is the major premise, epistemology the minor premise, 
and ethics the conclusion. This is the Syllogism of Phi- 
losophy, the conditioning ground of knowledge of the Syllo- 
gisms of Thought, of Knowledge, of Duty, and of Religion ; 
but it needs explication. 

§ 217. Being is the necessary existence of the thing-in- 
itself as the real universe, the unit-universal as summum 
genus or gentis generum. Knowing is thinking the thing- 
in-itself as the object, the unit-universal as species. Doing 
is making the thing-in-itself as a new action, the unit- 
universal as specimen. Hence Doing, in the free deed or 
purposed effect, is actual subsumption of the specimen under 
the genus through the species, that is, its actual emergence 
into existence in Space and Time as dynamical subsump- 
tion of a New Action under Being through Knowing; 
which is the identity in difference of Being and Knowing 
in Doing. This clearly defines the general relation of 
Being, Knowing, and Doing, as the Syllogism of Being; 
and therefore of ontology, epistemology, and ethics, as the 
Syllogism of Philosophy. 

How vast is the scope and how profound the significance 
of this principle will be evident on a little reflection ; for 
it reveals itself as the principle of Individuation through 
Genesis, that is, the law of all Becoming, the eternal 
Apriori of Being by which the Universe of Being exists in 
itself as a Universe of Doing because it is a Universe of 
Knowing — because Knowing is the only possible middle 
term which can mediate syllogistically between Being and 
Doing — because Intelligence is the only possible means by 
which the Universal can particularize itself in individuals, 
or the One involve and evolve itself in the Many. Hence 
the Syllogism of Philosophy is the demonstration of God, 
not as Spirit which is "separate" from Nature, not as 
Spirit which << alienates itself '' in Nature, but as the iden- 
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tity in difference of Spirit and Natare — the Absolute 1 
whose substance is Energy, whose essence is Beason, and 
whose life is that free ethical process of Evolution through 
Involution which etemallj realizes the eternal ideal in the 
Syllogism of Being, or the Cosmic Process as itself Spirit- 
ual Life. 



CHAPTER XVII 

PHILOSOPHICAL BIETHOD AS DLALECTIC 

§ 218. The last chapter exhibits the transparent neces- 
sity of a thorough reform in philosophical method. So far 
as philosophy can be said to have a settled method (which 
in fact is rendered impossible by the epistemology founded 
on the self -contradictory principle of the absolute relativity 
of knowledge and the Kantian doctrine that we can know 
phaenomena alone), it offers nothing but various distortions 
of Syllogistic. Empiricism relies on pure induction, recog- 
nizes only particular and contingent relations, and thereby 
invalidates the major premise, which must be at least as- 
sumed as universal and necessary, or else the conclusion 
will not necessarily follow, nationalism relies on pure 
deduction, recognizes only universal and necessary rela- 
tions, and thereby invalidates the minor premise, in which 
perception of singulars must be at least assumed to furnish 
actual knowledge of the particular and contingent, or else 
the conclusion will have no actual content. From the 
absolute necessity of the case, however, no reasoned work 
(and all philosophical works at least profess to be reasoned) 
ever yet adhered rigorously and consistently either to the 
method of pure induction or to that of pure deduction: all 
such works hitherto, so far as we know them, exhibit an 
unavoidable yet logically ruinous inconsistency in this 
point of method, because neither pure induction nor pure 
deduction can be at all possible, so long as the syllogism 
itself remains the actual identity in difference of induction 
and deduction, contingency and necessity, experience and 
reason. For deduction is reading the syllogism forward 
from genus through species to specimen, while induction 
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is reading it backward from specimen throngh species to 
genus. Nothing but theoretical recognition of these truths, 
embodied in undeviating practical observance of them, will 
ever prevent the methodological confusion which has itself 
prevented philosophy thus far from becoming the estab- 
lished scientia setentiarum; for this methodological con- 
fusion, rooted in epistemological confusion, results from 
the doctrine that no human knowledge is absolute, but all 
human knowledge is relative — that doctrine of the absolute 
relativity of human knowledge which is, perhaps, the most 
astonishing contradiction in terms ever yet perpetrated 
ostensibly in the name of reason. If there is any logical 
necessity in the syllogistic conclusion, it constitutes an 
absolute element in human knowledge. 

Beyond the vast marshland of all these modem confu- 
sions rises the white peak of Aristotle's discovery that the 
necessary and absolute form of all thought as thought, and 
therefore of all true thought as knowledge of Being, is the 
syllogism. Not "Retreat to Kant," but "Retreat to Aris- 
totle," must be the watchword of methodological reform — 
not at all to remain with Aristotle, but to make from his 
immortal discovery a true advance in the light of all sub- 
sequent investigation, above all of Darwinism, with its 
discovery of the knowable individual difference. Aristotle 
failed to discover the magnitude of his own discovery; 
he failed to perceive that the syllogism is the necessary 
form, not only of all Thought, but of all Being as well; he 
failed to perceive that the syllogism muM he the form of 
thought solely because it is the form of Being and because it 
cannot be otherwise (Apriori of Being). These absolute 
grounds of his doctrine of Syllogistic were hidden from him 
by his own Aristotelian Paradox : namely, that the uni- 
versal inheres in the individual and the individual does 
not inhere at all in the universal, and that the individual 
difference is unknowable because all the individuals or 
specimens of one species, containing only one and the 
same immutable universal, are totally indistinguishable 
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(o/ioca, dSid<l>opa), From these premises it follows, of 
course, that the syllogism cannot account for the origina- 
tion of the individual through sex — cannot be, therefore, 
the principle of Individuation through Genesis — cannot 
be, therefore, the Syllogism of Being as well as of Thought. 
The untruth of those premises, however, and the truth of 
the law of unit-universals as re-formation of the Aristo- 
telian Paradox by means of the Darwinian principle of the 
knowable individual difference, have been clearly shown 
already, and need not detain us here. 

§ 219. Independently of Syllogistic, no formal method 
of thought has been wrought out in philosophy with scien- 
tific precision other than Dialectic.^ Sokrates and Plato at 
first conceived it as simply question and answer in argu- 
mentation or dialogue (StoXeyco-^at) .* Fichte's bold and 
original conception of it (doubtless suggested by Kant's 
antinomies) as the immanent, self-perpetuating process of 
thought itself as thesis, antithesis, and synthesis, in which 
the synthesis itself becomes a new thesis for a new antith- 
esis, and so on, — a method employed also by Schelling, 

— was still further developed by Hegel into a similar 
triadic movement of the self-determining Begriff as posi- 
tion, negation, and negation of negation as new position 

— a process of affirmation and double negation which, as 
the " absolute negativity " or principle of productive con" 

^ '* Der Rohm jedoch bleibt dem Sokratiker Aristoteles ungeschmiUert, 
dass in dem Yerlaufe der g&nzen abendlandischen Cultorgeschichte keine 
Logik, ohne alle Aasnahme, sich der arUstotelischen anch nur an die Seite 
stellen darf." (0. Pranti, Geschichte der Logik im Abendlande, I. 27) — 
("Andrerseits wird una ein Gegenstand wahrer Bewunderang sein, mit 
welch grossartiger Conception Aristoteles eine Logik entfalte, welche den 
tiefsten Rem des allgemein-mensclilichen Denkens iiberhaupt — nicht bloss 
des griechischen Denkens — richtig trifft und zngleich im nnldsbaisten 
Zosammenhange mit der gesammten Speculation ihres Urhebera steht. 
... da in dem ganzen Yerlaufe unserer abendl&ndischen Cultur bis zum 
heutigen Tage die aristotelische Logik ausser der Hegel'schen die einzig 
philosophisch-wissenschaftliche ist." {Jlfid, I. 87.) 

' T6y d* ifxarw koX droicplvecBai irt4rTdfUPOP dXXo tl ffd koXus 4 dtoXeicri- 
Kip ; (Crat 390 C. Quoted by Prantl, I. 68, footnote.) 

VOL. II. — 12 
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tradiction, constitutes the essential nature and life of all 
thought as thought; the eternal pure self -thinking of the 
Idea, or vor/a-is vorja^tof:. Instead of conceding^ as is required 
by the Aristotelian logic, the finality of either one or the 
other of two contradictory judgments, one as necessarily 
true and the other as necessarily false, Hegel pours scorn 
on this "either — or" of the "reflective understanding,"* 
and in the name of the higher logic of the " speculative 
reason " treats them both as relatively true, but absolutely 
false, finding their real truth only in their combination, 
concretion, or "negative unity," — both of them being sub- 

^ " Es ist diess [d. h. das Dogmatiache] iiberhaapt das strenge ErUweder- 
Oder nod ea heiast demgemftsa z. B. die Welt iat erUiveder endlich oder 
nneudlich, aber nur eines von beiden. Daa Wahrhafte, daa Spekalatiye 
iat dagegeD gerade dieaea, welchea keine aolche einseitige Bestimmung an 
aich hat und dadurch nicht erachopft wird, aondem als Totalitat diejeni- 
gen Beatimniungen in aich vereinigt enihalt, welche dem Dogmatiamua 
in ihrer Trennang als ein Featea and Wahrea gelten." (Encyklopadie, 
Logik, Werke, VI. 68.) — ** In solchen Ausschliessungen selbst giebt aich 
sogleich der genannte Standpunkt als ein Zuriickfallen iu den njetaph3'8i- 
scben Veratand kund, in das Entweder — Oder desselben," u. s. w. {Ihid, 
VI. 133.) — " £s ist die Weise der Jugend sich in Abstractionen hemmzu- 
werfen, wohingegen der lebenserfahrene Mensch sich auf das abstrakte 
Entweder — Oder nicht einlasst, sondem sich an das Konkrete h&lt." 
{Ibid, VI. 151.) — *' Der Satz dea ausgeschlossenen DriUen ist der Satz 
des bestimmten Verstaudes, der den Widerspruch von sich abhalten will, 
und indem er es that, denselben begeht A soil entweder + A oder — A 
sejm ; damit ist schon das Dritte, das A ausgesprochen, welches weder + 
noch — ist, und das eben 9owohl aueh als + A und als — A gesetzt ist.*** 
{Ibid. VI. 238.) Any schoolboy would know that A and + A are the 
same : that the + is always understood unless the — is expressed. Such 
argumentation is worthy only of Euthydemus or Bionyaodorus, and exhib- 
its Dialectic as pure Sophistic. — " Es giebt in der That nirgends, weder 
im Himmel noch auf Erden, weder in der geistigen noch in der natiirlichen 
Welt, ein so abstraktes Entweder — Oder, wie der Verstand solches be- 
hauptet." {Ibid. VI. 242.) Sokrates expresses none too pungently the 
verdict of every reaaoning mind on disregard of the law of excluded 
middle, when he characterizes it as ** the mark of a trifler : " **Ouroj yiip 
ifuA 4Hiip€Tai rd iwatn-la \iyttP aiJrdr iavnp iv rj 7po0S, Cxrvep tit €l efirw 
'Aduc€i XiaKfidrrft Beods oif wfU^iw, dXXA Beoin FOfU^uy, Kal rot tovt6 i<m 
raii^orros." (Plat. Apol. Soc. cap. xiv.) 
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lated, annulled, cancelled, reconciled, carried up, absorbed, 
or concreted {aufgehohen) in that higher " moment " or term 
which is to serve as at once the last of one triad and the 
first of the next. The very essence of reason as the Idea's 
self -evolution is eternal but productive self-contradiction : 
there is no '^absolute truth" other than the dialectic 
process itself as Absolute Logic, Speculative Philosophy, or 
the whole system of self-evolving and self -dissolving views. 
In the sphere of Being, the game goes on as (1) Position 
or Immediacy, (2) Negation or Mediation, and (3) Nega- 
tion of Negation, New Position, or Self -Mediation ; in the 
sphere of Essence, as (1) Reflection in Another and (2) 
Beflection in Self; and, in the sphere of the Notion, as 
the one ceaseless self -returning movement of the Notion 
itself (die absolute Negativitdt oder Bewegung des Begriffs)^ 
or the self-knowledge and self-determination of the Specu- 
lative Idea as the One Totality {das Erkennen, doss die Idee 
die Eine TotalUat ist). Hegel confesses that "the interest 
lies in the whole motion " — a sea of forms as restless, as 
fleeting, and as barren as the waves of Homer's oXos 
arpvyeroio.^ 

§ 220. The issue between Syllogistic and Dialectic, 
therefore, condenses itself into a brief question: Does 
demonstration demonstrate? That is, does the syllogistic 
must exist ? Is the syllogism valid or invalid ? Does the 
conclusion, if the premises are sound or conceded to be 
sound, follow with a necessity which is final, apodeictic, 

1 Encyklopadie, Logik, Werke, YI. 40S-414 ; Philosophie des Geiates, 
Werke, YII, ii. 19, 20. — "Die Einsicht, dass die Natar des Denkens 
selbst die Dialektik ist, daas es fds Yerstand in das Negative seiner selbst, 
in den Widersprach, gerathen muss, macht eine Hanptseite der Logik aos." 
(Logik, Werke, YI. 17.) — "Die Dialektik dag^gen ist diess inwumetUe 
Hinaosgehen, worin die Einseitigkeit und Beschranktheit der Yerstandes- 
bestinunnngen sich ak das, was sie ist, nftmlicb als ihre Negation, darstellt 
Alles Endliche ist diess, sich selbst anfzobeben. Das Dialektische macht 
daher die bewegende Seele des wiasenscbaftlichen Fortgehens aos," n. s. w. 
(Und. YI. 152.) — " In der That ist das Denken weeentlicb die N^ation 
eines onmittelbar Yorbandenen." {Ibid, YI. 19.) 
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absolute ? In Chapter XII we saw that the absolate must 
is the essence of the syllogism, which derives its subjective 
necessity from objective necessity as the nature of things 
or the eternal conditions of existence, that is, from the 
Apriori of Being. But Hegel, while conceding the truth 
of the conclusion of the syllogism as contingent or relative, 
repudiates it as necessary or absolute; for both the con- 
clusion and its contradictory are equally true or equally 
false, and the contradiction itself disappears and becomes 
relative truth itself, when the two contradictories are con- 
creted or aufgehoben in their " negative unity " as a " new 
position." 

This principle of "absolute negativity" lays the axe at 
the root of the syllogism as apodeictic necessity; if it is 
tenable, demonstration does not demonstrate. The Aris- 
totelian logic means that contradiction is the clashing of 
truth and error, knowledge and ignorance, in human 
thought, but cannot exist in Being, — that, of two contra- 
dictory judgments one must be true and the other false in 
fact (laws of Contradiction, Excluded Middle, and Iden- 
tity). But the Hegelian logic means that contradiction 
alone produces truth, — that thought is the only Being as 
"Substance," and that truth is nothing whatever but the 
agreement of thought with its own reality,* — that the 
agreement of thought with itself is nothing whatever but 
the absorption or concretion of two contradictories in their 
"negative unity," — and that this merely relative truth of 
the " negative unity " instantly dissolves and disappears in 
the new contradiction it generates. That is, the pure pro- 

1 *' Das Denken, wle est die Substanz der ansserlichen Dinge aosmacht, 
ist aach die aUgemeine Substanz des Geistigen." (Encyklopadie, Werke, 
VI. 46). — **Die logische Idee. . . ist die absolate Substanz des Geistes 
wie der Natur, das AUgemeine, Alldurchdringende." {Ibid, VI. 363.) — 
" Aus diesem Urtheil ist es, dass die Idee z nachst nur die Eine, aUge- 
meine Substanz ist, aber ihre entwickelte wahrhafte Wirklichkeit ist, dass 
rie als Subjekt und so als Geist ist." {Ibid. VI. 385). — " Wahrheit heisst 
eben Uebereinstimmung des BegrifiOs mit seiner Wirklichkeit." (Prid, VII. 
ii. 11.) 
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ductivity of contradiction means the absolute relativity of 
knowledge; and this principle is repudiation of the syllo- 
gism as apodeicticity or demonstration. Hegel's denial 
of the '^either — or" as apodeictic necessity or demonstra- 
tive certainty is unequivocal and avowed denial of the law 
of excluded middle; and his forthputting of the '* negative 
unity " as a concretion and real reconciliation of two con- 
tradictories is undeniable presentation of it as a middle 
which is not excluded. If Dialectic could make good this 
prodigious claim^ it would be the total overthrow of Syl- 
logistic in the name of '^ absolute negativity/' that is, 
the absolute relativity of human knowledge. To be sure, 
absolute relativity is a contradiction in terms; but what 
would that defence avail against one to whom contradic- 
tion is the very essence of reason? Syllogistic cannot 
defend itself by begging the question of Excluded Middle, 
or stolidly reasserting the point at issue; it can only 
defend itself by attacking the cardinal principle of Dialec- 
tic and exposing it as in reality nothing but Sophistic. 

This cardinal principle of Dialectic is the ''absolute 
negativity" itself — the principle of the pure productive^ 
ness of contradiction as double negation — the principle that 
double negation of a position is itself a new position ; and it 
is precisely this principle that Syllogistic most vigorously 
and emphatically denies. How it came into existence is 
plain enough. Hegel's fundamental position is that '* every 
true philosophy is idealism,"^ that is, absolute idealism; 
and the principle of absolute idealism is that nothing exists 
but ideas, as endlessly appearing and disappearing self- 
determinations in the motion of The Idba — in Hegel's 
wording of it: ''Thought, as it constitutes the Substence 
of external things, is also the universal Substance of the 
spiritual;" "The Logical Idea is the absolute Substance 
of the Spirit as of Nature; " "The Idea at first is only the 
one universal Substance, but its true and developed reality 
is that it exists as Subject, and so as Spirit; " and so forth* 
1 EncyklopSdie, Logik, Werke, YI. 189. 
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Thought, then, must be ''pure/' that is, pure from Experi- 
ence, which is its only possible ''impurity;" absolute 
idealism must be reines Denken. From this fundamental 
idealistic position it follows inevitably that the " reflective 
understanding," whose instrument is the syllogism alone, 
with its " either — or " and its law of excluded middle, must 
be subordinated to the "speculative reason," whose instru- 
ment must be something higher and purer than the syllo- 
gism. For the syllogism necessarily involves experience 
in the minor premise, and is unfitted thereby for being the 
instrument of "pure thought" or absolute idealism; the 
major premise, as supplying the universal, is as pure as it 
is possible for Thought to be, but the minor premise, as 
supplying the particular or the individual, is radically 
impure.^ If absolute idealism is possible, therefore, its 
possibility depends upon its ability to dispense with the 
syllogism and to devise an instrument of " pure thinking " 
which shall absolutely exclude all "empirical impurity." 

It is Hegel's supreme greatness as a thinker to have 
discerned this necessity and to have met it by developing 
Fichte's conception into the purely rational method of 
Dialectic as Absolute Negativity. For the dialectical 
triad seems to move exclusively in the rational or pure 
element of the major premise; pure reason posits the ab- 
stract universal, pure reason negates the same universal, 
and pure reason, negating its own negation, thereby creates 
a new position as the concrete universal, all without quit- 
ting the sphere of the universal or borrowing anything 
from the empirical spheres of the particular or the indi- 
vidual, as the syllogism must in the minor premise and 
the conclusion. The purity seems perfect. If this sem- 
blance is no illusion, — if the third moment of the triad, 

^ ** Ein Schluss kann ohne die Beziehnng des Allgemeinen anf das 
Besondere nicht begriffen werden." (A. Trendelenburg, Logische Unter- 
suchongen, I. 25.) As reason deals with the aniversal and experience 
with the particnlar, this statement expresses the necessary constitution of 
the syllogism as identity in difference of reason and experience. 
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simply in virtue of being a ''negation of negation," is ipso 
facto a new position in advance of the first, — Dialectic 
establishes itself impregnably as the method of the higher 
or speculative reason, apparently superior to Syllogistic as 
the method of the reflective understanding. Are these 
conditions fulfilled? 

§ 221. Let us seek our answer to this question in Hegel's 
first example, and for the sake of perfect fairness state this 
in his own language. We refer once for all to the " Logic '' 
of the "Encyclopaedia," preserving his own italics. 

** Pure Being makes the beginning, because it is pure Thought as 
well as the midetermined simple Immediate ; but the first begin- 
ning can be nothing that is mediated and further determined." 

^ This pure Being la pure Abstraction^ hence the absolutely-negative^ 
which, likewise taken immediately, is Nothing," 

" Nothing^ as this self-equal Immediate, is likewise, on the other 
hand, the same that Being is. The truth of Being, like that of 
Nothing, is therefore the unity of the two ; this unity is Becoming,** 

" Being, as one with Nothing, and Nothing, as one with Being, 
equally vanish in Becoming ; through this contradiction in itself, 
Becoming eventuates as the unity in which the two elements are 
concreted (aufgehi^n) ; its result, therefore, is Existence,^' 

** Existence is Being with a determinateness, which, as immediate 
or existent determinateness, is Quality, Existence as reflected into 
itsel/ in this its determinateness is an Existent, Something.*' 

Here we have Hegel's account of the origination of the 
Many in the One, his principle of individuation as "abso- 
lute negativity," that is, the absolute creation of Some- 
thing (Etwas) out of Nothing (Seyn = Nichta) through the 
pure productivity of Contradiction (Witierspruch), The 
principle of the ancients that "nothing becomes from 
nothing, something becomes only from something," Hegel 
lightly, if not flippantly, dismisses as "the principle of 
the eternity of matter, of pantheism," and substitutes for 
it his own principle that " Being goes over into Nothing, 
Nothing goes over into Being" (doss dcLS Seyn cLas Ueber- 
gehen in Nichts, und dcts Nichts das Uebergehen ins Seyn 
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ist). To the question, " What goes over ? " Hegel has no 
possible answer: if pure Being is absolute Nothing and 
absolute Nothing is pure Being, Nothing goes over to Noth^ 
ing — that is, there is no possible whai to go over from 
one to the other. If he should answer that Thought is a 
possible whaty that Being and Nothing are both Pure 
Thoughts, and that, in the Uebergehen, Pure Thought goes 
over from itself to itself, the double retort is necessary: 
(1) that this answer is exactly what he himself discredits, 
in case of the ancients and their just quoted maxim, as 
"only the proposition of the abstract identity of the under- 
standing," which "in fact abolishes Becoming, for that 
which becomes and that from which it becomes are one and 
the same; " and (2) that the concession thus made, namely, 
that Being and Nothing are both Pure Thoughts, destroys 
at once his own original position that they are empty 
or undetermined abstractions (leere Abstraktionen), for it 
definitely determines each of the two as Thought in oppo- 
sition to Experience and to Matter. Such an answer, of 
course, would be no answer. The thesis of the pure pro- 
ductivity of contradiction in the creation of Something out 
of Nothing would not, then, be helped in the least by beg- 
ging the question, and presupposing Thought, that is, a 
Determined Being which is not Nothing, as the false Noth- 
ing out of which absolute idealism creates its false Some- 
thing as mere idea. 

§ 222. But Syllogistic does not need to win a victory by 
merely turning the guns of Dialectic against itself. It 
fundamentally denies that double negation of any position 
is itself a new position ; it denies the pure productivity of 
contradiction in any case or in any form, repudiates the 
principle of "absolute negativity, " together with the dia- 
lectical method which is its application, and exposes 
Dialectic as absolute Sophistic. For, whatever may be 
posited as A, negation of it negates nothing but A and 
produces nothing but — A; similarly, negation of — A ne- 
gates nothing but —A, and produces nothing but —(—A). 
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Bnt — (~A) is and can be nothing whatever but +A. In 
other words, no matter what is originally posited, the 
double negation of it as negation of negation simply re- 
produces the original position totally unchanged, and is 
incapable of produding anything whatever that is new or 
in any way different from that original position. This 
is the general but irrefutable refutation of the cardinal 
principle of Dialectic, that is, the principle of "absolute 
negativity," or pure productivity of contradiction as ap- 
plied in the constitutive triad of the Dialectical Method. 
The refutation is nothing but sober and rigorous insistence 
on that principle of Identity which is everywhere asserted 
and employed by Dialectic itself: namely, "A is A." For 
negation of negation of the first moment in any triad, if 
made in rational accordance with this principle of Iden- 
tity, reproduces that first moment precisely as it was, 
before it was aufgehoben in the " negative unity " or con- 
cretion of the first two moments in the third, and is abso- 
lutely incapable of prodticing what is in any respect or in 
any degree a "new position." Whatever new position is 
now discovered in the third moment as an ostensible 
"advance" upon the first, or as a pretended "result" of 
the double negation, must very evidently be slipped in 
from some other source than the barren process of merely 
repeated contradiction. This other source, whether ac- 
knowledged or unacknowledged, justifiable or unjustifiable, 
stands outside of pure Dialectic as quite another principle : 
what is absolutely certain is that — (—A) = +A, and 
nothing else, and that contradiction twice made gets back 
to the old position, but makes no new one. In claiming, 
therefore, to be a productive method, pure Dialectic is 
pure Sophistic. 

How is it, then, with Hegel's first and fundamental 
triad of Being, Nothing, Becoming ? If Dialectic were 
Logic and not Sophistic, the triad would be a duad — a 
mere pendulum-swing from Being to Nothing and from 
Nothing to Being in saecula saeculorum. Becoming has no 
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dialectical place whatever in the triads and must originate 
from the outside. 

For Pure Being is first posited — how, by what, or with 
what warrant, we will not here pause to inquire — as Pure 
Abstraction (die reifie Abstraktion, das ganz Abttrakte^ das 
alfsoltUfiegative). The original absolute position is thus 
in itself the first absolute negation : Being is No-Being or 
Nothing. This aboriginal Being as Nothing is then ne- 
gated again as No No-Being or No Nothing. But this 
double negation, being thus derived^ has no possible positive 
content other than that of the first position from which it 
starts; it cannot, therefore, be an aflirmation of Something, 
which was not contained in but explicitly excluded from 
that first position; it must be here only a return to the 
original Pure Being as Pure Abstraction, that is, to Being 
as No-Being or Nothing. Here there is no ''advance" 
whatever, but only retreat to the beginning. This eternal 
swing from Being to Nothing and from Nothing back to 
Being, this duad and no triad, is the only logical result of 
Hegel's premises, unless his Dialectic is prepared to deny 
the very principle of Identity which it so freely uses, and 
to repudiate the "A is A." The third term Becoming is 
logically underivable from the principle of "absolute 
negativity," from which reason, however pure and how- 
ever keen of sight, can extract no more than the duad. 
This perfectly empty tautology, however, ending precisely 
where it began and producing no result which can consti- 
tute in itself a neiv position for further advance, is the 
only logical outcome, the whole rational content, of the 
process of double negation. If "A is A," the pretence 
that contradiction is or can be productive, and that double 
negation actually produces a new position, goes to the 
ground. But with it goes Dialectic, as a method of pure 
reason which aspires to supplant the method of Syllogistic, 
that is, identity in difference of reason and experience. 

§ 223. For, be it remembered, it is the cardinal prin- 
ciple of Dialectic that pure contradiction produces new 
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position, when it takes the form of double negation and 
becomes afiSrmative in a positive result which is at once, 
not only (1) the third moment of one triads but also (2) 
the first moment of another triads inasmuch as this result 
is not a simple return to the first position, but rather the 
evolution of a new position as a real *' advance " {Fort$chritt) 
upon the first. If this last claim is unwarranted, the prin- 
ciple of "absolute negativity" breaks down. But the dis- 
proof of it is conclusive. When two contradictories are 
both negated and concreted (aufgehohen) in a third moment 
as their "negative unity," this third moment necessarily 
reproduces the first position absolutely without change; 
it does not produce a new position at all, and, if it is made 
to appear or become one, the appearance is effected through 
some principle other than that of double negation. For 
— (—A) = A, in general, and — (—Being) = Being, in 
particular; — (—A) is not = B, and — (—Being) is not = 
Becoming, Hegel to the contrary notwithstanding. It is 
precisely his uniform but nowhere justified assumption at 
this pivotal point which constitutes the fatal irrationality 
of his Dialectic Method, and acquiescence in it is the 
amiable credulity of his disciples. 

For his "Being" = "pure abstraction,'' pure emptiness 
of all content, absence of all determinations, or 0; his 
"Nothing" = "pure abstraction," absence of all determi- 
nations, or 0; and the only possible unity or concretion of 
the two is + 0. But + = 0, which is simple return 
to his first position, namely. Being without determmations^ 
and not at all advance to Becoming, namely. Being with 
determinations. For Hegel himself explicates Becoming as 
full of determinations: namely, as "the first concrete 
thought {Gedanke) and thereby the first Notion " {Begriff)\ 
as " the first concrete and thus the first true thought-deter- 
mination " (Oedankenbestimmung) ; as " a Being, but a Being 
with negation or determinateness " {Bestimmtheit)'^ as 
" unrest, the absolutely restless, the abstract restlessness " 
(^Unruhe, das durchaus RdsUose^ diese ahstrakte Rastlosig' 
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keit)', as "a something that vanishes" (ein Venchudn^ 
dende8)\ as ''a fire, so to speak, that extinguishes itself 
in oonsuming its material ; " as motion in Uebergehen, as 
change in Umsehlagen, etc. ]Mow, is one to believe that all 
these various real determinations can be begotten by mere 
doable negation out of empty zero ? Yet this absurdity 
must be swallowed by any one who admits that double 
negation can in any rational way explain or derive Becom- 
ing, definitely determined as Filled Being, from Pure Being 
and Nothing, two elements of which each is defined as 
'*pure abstraction" or Absolute Emptiness. Syllogistic 
writes the " negative unity " of the two as + = 0, while 
Dialectic writes it as + = 1. Which equation or con- 
cretion is rational, and which sophistical or irrational ? 

The clear result of this investigation so far is that a 
bottomless chasm, not to be bridged by the dialectic proc- 
ess, yawns between "Pure Being," the primal position 
with which the first triad begins and to which double 
negation necessarily brings it back unaugmented by any 
fresh contsnt, and "Becoming," the vastly augmented new 
position with which the second triad begins. The ^ pure 
reason " which despises and excludes " experience " cannot 
connect the two, because without experience it has no 
principle of linkage between two successive positions of 
which one is Nothing and the other Everything. The 
whole series of triads becomes an incoherent succession of 
ungrounded and unconnected positions, in every philo- 
sophical regard a mere rope of sand, when once the prin- 
ciple of double negation as the productivity of contradiction 
breaks down, turns out to be a mere grandiose assertion 
against reason, and is stripped of its deceptive mask of 
rationality. For by Hegel's own elucidations, "Pure 
Being" is Empty Being, and "Becoming" is Filled Being; 
he everywhere assumes that his "absolute negativity" or 
persistent contradiction produces the Absolute Fulness ©ut 
of the Absolute Emptiness — creates Everything out of 
Nothing ; and that amazing assumption is the only founda- 
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tion and only real content of Dialectic. More technically 
stated, the assumption is that the combination or concretion 
of two contradictories generates a new "position" which 
is a tenable mean between them and the "truth" of both 
together. This is implicit denial of the law of excluded 
middle, abolition of logic, quintessence of irrationality; it 
exhibits reins Vemunft as fdo de se. All real rationality 
lies in the syllogistic musty and absolutely vanishes if the 
syllogism does not demonstrate; and the syllogism certainly 
does not demonstrate, unless its "either — or" stands as 
final and conclusive — that is, unless the law of excluded 
middle holds good. Tet this law of excluded middle is 
precisely what Hegel repudiates, as valid only for the 
"reflective understanding" — not valid or binding at all 
for the "speculative reason," which recognizes no logic 
but Dialectic* 

Here at last we get at the real secret of "absolute ideal- 
ism " — of Dialectic as superior to Syllogistic, and of the 
dialectical triad as its substitute for the syllogism. The 
Hegelian logic assumes, in tacit defiance of the Aristotelian, 
that self-contradiction is the very essence, or essential self- 
determining activity, of thought as thought (Beumsstsein 
des Gegensatzes des Denkena in und gegen 8ich)'j that the 
conclusion of the syllogism is no more true in itself than 
its absolute contradictory; that both are relatively true or 
relatively false; that both have their real truth only in 
being concreted (aufgehohen) in their "negative unity;" 
that this "negative unity," as a positive "result," now 
stands as a "new position," to be again negated, again 
concreted, and thereby advanced to yet another "new 
position ; " that the only absolute truth at last is this 
absolute motion of the Idea as the Ope Totality, eternally 
contradicting itself, eternally solving/ its own contradic- 
tions by means of its own concretions, and eternally con- 
tradicting again its own solutions; and that, in each triad 

1 Encyklopfidie, Logik, Werke, YI. 2SS-248. 
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of this self -mediating process, the "new position,'' that is, 
the middle term which is not excluded by any contradiction, 
but which lies already involved in it as its self -reconcilia- 
tion, and which can nowise be inferred by the merely 
abstractive or reflective understanding, must be discovered, 
discerned, or seen by the higher speculative reason. In 
this doctrine of the speculative reason, then, we have the 
real " Secret of Hegel,'' the key to Dialectic as the peculiar 
and higher method of his "Speculative Philosophy;" for, 
while the form of procedure is the dialectical method in 
general and the dialectical triad in particular, the soul of 
the process is that which proceeds, and this is the Spirit 
which immediately, that is, without mediation, " sees " the 
" new positions " of the successive triads — the Spirit itself 
as Einseheuj Einsicht, or SpekuUUion. This must be scru- 
tinized very closely and at length. 

§ 224. There are three attitudes, according to Hegel, by 
which the mind may relate itself to reality, three attitudes 
of thought towards the objective world. 

The first of these attitudes is Dogmatism, the naive 
procedure which rests on the belief that truth is known 
through reflection and that what things really are can be 
presented to consciousness; it goes on the assumption that, 
of two contradictory contentions, one must be true and the 
other false, as something which is final or fixed, that is, 
not to be again denied. 

"The old Skeptics called every philosophy dogmatic in so far 
as it had anything definite to teach. In this broad sense, even the 
speculative philosophy, from the skeptical point of view, must pass 
for dogmatic. In the narrower sense, the Dogmatic consists in 
adhering to one-sided determinations of the mere understanding to 
the exclusion of their contradictories. It is in general the strict 
* either — or^ ; for instance, the world is either finite or infinite, but 
only one of the two. On the other hand, the True, the Speculative, 
is precisely that which has in itself no such one-sided determina- 
tion and is not exhausted by it, but, as Totality, holds united in 
itself those determinations which to dogmatism are valid in their 
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separation as something fixed and true. . . . The battle of reason 
consists in overtarning that which the understanding has fixed.'' ^ 

In other words, by concreting {aufhehen) two contradic- 
tories in their negative unity as a new positive result, the 
reason overturns the contradiction fixed as conclusive or 
final by the understanding — and with it overturns the law 
of excluded middle. But, in defining this first attitude 
of thought, Hegel falls into a caricature of the under- 
standing which is so gross as to become grotesque : '' The 
reflective thinking of the mere understanding is limited 
to the form of the abstract universal, and is powerless 
to advance to the particularization of this universal."' 
Since the characteristic act of the understanding is the 
syllogism, by which the genus particularizes itself in the 
specimen through the species, — and since, as we have 
shown at great length in a previous chapter. Syllogistic is 
thus the principle of individuation through genesis, that 
is, the principle of all particularization of the universal, 
whether as abstract in Thought or concrete in Being, — 
Hegel's misjudgment here is glaring. His criticism of the 
understanding as dealing only with the "abstract uni- 
versal" recoils witheringly upon his own theory of the 
reason as active only in the Begriff, of which the three 
constitutive moments are "universality, particularity, and 
individuality"* — three abstractions, and nothing but ab- 
stractions, drawn from the real universaZs, particulars, and 
individuals which Dialectic, as "pure reason," excludes 
and ignores as given only in experience, but which Syllo- 
gistic includes and recognizes as the necessary condition 
and source of these very abstractions. When the specula- 
tive reason thus blames the reflective understanding for 

1 Werke, VI. 67-69 : " . . . Der Kampf der Verntmft besteht darin, 
dasjenige, was der Yerstand fixirt hat, zu iiberwinden." 

* **Da8 bios verstandige Denken ist auf die Form des abetrakt Allge- 
meiDen beschr&nkt und yermag nicht zar Besonderong dieses AllgemeineD 
fortzuschreiten." (Werke, VI. 78.) 

» Werke, VI. 320. 
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dealing with the '^ abstract universal," when Dialectic deals 
with nothing else, it acts out the parable of the wolf and 
the lamb with a vengeance, and Hegel's characterization 
of the understanding becomes pure caricature. 

§ 225. The second of Hegel's *' three attitudes " is £m- 
pirism or Empiricism. This exalts the content of the 
single perception, feeling, or intuition, into the form of 
universal representations, propositions, laws, and so forth, 
as ultimates of thought whose interconnection in the phae- 
nomenon needs no further investigation or justification. 
It contains the great principle that what is true must be 
in reality and exist for perception. 

<< This principle is opposed to the Ought, with which reflection 
pulb itself up and in the presence of Reality scornfully busies 
itself with a Beyond [that is, an Ideal], which can have its seat 
and existence solely in the subjective understanding. Like Em- 
piricism, philosophy, too, knows only that which is ; it knows no 
such thing as that which merely ought to be, and which, therefore, 
does not exist.^ On the subjective side, likewise, Empirism con- 
tains the important principle of Freedom, namely, that whatever 
the human being should allow as valid in his own knowledge he 
should himself Bee — should know himself as present in it" 

Further consideration of the second attitude is unnecessary 
in this connection. But it should be noted in passing that 
the two " principles " here approved by speculative philos- 
ophy, namely, "freedom" and "opposition to the Ought," 
are totally incompatible : without freedom there could be 
no Ought, and without the Ought there could be no free- 
dom. Both equally belong to ethics, and without ethics 
neither has the least significance; for the Good is the 
Ethically True — the True is the Rationally Good — all 

1 Compare the explicit statement elsewhere : "Die fret sich wissende 
Substam, in welcher das absolute Sollen eben so sehr Seyn ist, hat als 
Geist eines Folkes Wirklichkeit." (Philosophie des Geistcs, Werke, VII. 
ii. 391.) That is, the Ought does after all " exist " in the objective under- 
standing as the " spirit of a people " — though Hegel does not teach that 
it exists also as the Divine Ideal of the Infinite Spirit. 
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freedom of thought is necessarily ethical^ since perfect 
truth, which is or should be the aim of all thought, is 
the intellectual ideal, that is, the Ought in all intellectual 
activity. If speculative philosophy knows no Ought, no 
Ideal of Truth, no Beyond as Purpose to be realized or 
effected, it has no possible meaning or worth for man; and 
the "motion'^ or "free self-determination" of the Idea 
itself, if devoid of the Ought as its not yet realized Aim, 
sinks to the level of merely mechanical motion as blind, 
as meaningless, and as unethical as the blowing of the 
wind. 

§ 226. The third attitude is Speculative Philosophy 
itself, or the Logic of Absolute Idealism — not the merely 
subjective, abstract, and formal logic of the Critical Phi- 
losophy, but the objective logic of which the fundamental 
principle is the pure productivity of contradiction as double 
negation, the ''absolute negativity" of the Idea. 

" In respect to its form, the Logical has three sides : (1) the ab- 
stract or merely intellectual; (2) the dialectical or negatively- 
rational; (3) the speculative or positively-rational. These three 
sides do not constitute three parts of logic, bat are moments of every 
Logically -Real, that is, of every concept or every truth in general. 
They can be posited all together under the first moment (das 
Verstdndige), and thereby held in isolation from each other; but so 
they are not considered truly." ^ 

The activity of the reflective understanding consists 
essentially in imparting to its content the form of uni- 
versality, and the universal posited by it is an abstract 
universal, that is, a universal abstracted from all its 
particulars ; but by holding the universal in this manner 
over against its particulars the understanding converts the 
universal itself into a particular. Since the understanding 
thus relates itself to its objects as simply analytic, by the 
way of separation and abstraction, it is the precise oppo- 
site of immediate intuition and' sensation, that is, the 

1 Werke, VL 146, 147. 
VOL. II. — 13 
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sensibility as such, whicli deals only with the ananalyxed 
whole of the sensuously-concrete. Thus the essential 
principle of the understanding is that of abstract identity 
[A is Ay A is not Not-A], inasmuch as it abstracts and 
isolates the results of its analysis as something ultimate 
or final in themselves, always the same in their absolute 
differences. Since all progress in knowledge from one 
determination to another must be effected through this 
principle of identity, the full right and desert of the 
understanding must be conceded in philosophy; its ab- 
stractions are indispensable in mathematics, jurisprudence, 
and so forth, no less than in common life. But these 
abstractions of the understanding are not, as it supposes, 
ultimate or fixed; they strike over into their opposites, 
and must be handled by a higher faculty which is capable 
of treating them dialectically. 

The dialectical movement is properly the self-cancella- 
tion (Sich'Aufheben) of such finite determinations, and 
their crossing over into their opposites. The Dialectical, 
taken separately for itself by the understanding and ex- 
hibited particularly in scientific conceptions, constitutes 
Scepticism, which retains mere negation as the final result 
of the Dialectical. But genuine Dialetic is the real and 
true nature of the understanding's abstractions, nay, of 
things themselves and the finite in general. Reflection is 
in itself an external transcendence of them in their iso- 
lated determinateness and disconnectedness, and a bringing 
of them into definite relations, although it still maintains 
their isolated validity. But Dialectic is an immanent 
transcendence by which the onesidedness and limitedne^s 
of the understanding's abstractions is exhibited as that 
which it really is, namely, their negation. "Everything 
finite is this — to abolish itself " (Alles Endliche ist disss, 
sich selbst aufzuheben). The Dialectical, therefore, consti- 
tutes the moving soul of the scientific process, and is the 
principle by which alone all imm/inent connection and neces- 
sity come into the content of science, in which there lies. 
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in general, the true and internal exaltation above the finite. 
It is the principle of all motion, all life, all effectuation in 
reality, and the soul of all truly scientific knowing. The 
finite is not merely limited from without, but nullifies 
itself from within through its own nature, and of itself 
goes over into its contradictory. Dialectic, moreover, is 
not to be confounded with Sophistic, the essence of which 
consists in setting up onesided and abstract determinations 
as valid in their isolation, according to the existing inter- 
est or situation of the individual.^ From all such proced- 
ure Dialectic is essentially different, for it goes straight 
to the consideration of things in and for themselves, and 
thereby exposes the finiteness of the understanding's one- 
sided abstractions. Philosophy contains the Sceptical as a 
moment in itself, that is, as the Dialectical; but it does 
not stop with the merely negative result of Dialectic, as 
is the case with Scepticism. Since Dialectic has for its 
result the negative, this negative, just by being a result, 
is at the same time a positive; for it contains that from 
which it results as absorbed in itself, and does not exist 
without it. But this is the fundamental characteristic of 
the third form of the Logical, namely, the speculative or 
positively-rational. 

The Speculative or Positively-Rational seizes the uniti/ 
of determinations in their opposition, that is, the Affirma- 
tion which is contained in their melting away and going 
over into their opposites or contradictories.* (1) Dialectic 

^ ** Meihinks the lady doth protest too much." In this case the pro- 
test itself is sophistical in setting np a misleading definition of Sophistic 
Sophistic is the art of making the worse appear the better reason — of 
violating undetected the. laws of Syllogistic. Any definition of Sophistic 
which determines its essence by referring it to any norm but Syllogistic is 
itself sophisttcaL Aristotle finds its essence in an "apparent wisdom" 
which aims at "apparent demonstration " — ^ yiip <ro^urrucfi iffrtp, &tw€p 

i^Utrrat — and the norm of demonstration is the syllogism. 

« " Being" is posited as "pure, abstract, or empty Being ;" its logical 
contradictory is "No Being," while ito real opposite, that is, the contrary 
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has a positive result because it has a determined content^ 
or because its result is not really the empty, abstract Noth- 
ingy but the negation of certain determinationsy which are 
contained in the result for the very reason that this is not 
an immediate Nothingy hut a result. (2) This rational 
result, although it is one that is thought and even abstract, 
is at the same time one that is concretey because it is not 
simple formal unity, but the unity of different determina- 
tions. With mere abstractions or formal thoughts philos- 
ophy has nothing to do; it deals with concrete thoughts 
alone. (3) The logic of the mere understanding is con- 
tained in the speculative logic, and can be directly derived 
from this ; nothing is necessary for such derivation but to 
leave out the speculative elements, that is, the Dialectical 
and the Rational ; then it becomes what the common logic 
is, a " history of variously compounded thought-determina- 
tions which in their finitude get credit as something 
infinite." The Speculative in general is nothing but the 
rational, indeed the positively-rational, so far as this is 
thought. It is not the merely subjective, but rather that 
which contains in itself, as aufgehoben, all those opposi- 

which contains a real position is *' empirical, concrete, or filled Being." 
Manifestly, the *' Nothing" which stands in the triad as the ''negation" 
of "Being" must be the logical contradictory, not the real opposite. 
Hence Dialectical Negation must be logical contradiction, not real opposi- 
tion ; Not-A must deny whatever A posits in its entirety, and not merely 
a part of it. Hegel himself defines the relation of "opposed determina- 
tions," not as real opposition, but as logical "contradiction," when he says 
(Werke, VI. 178) : " Es ist Uberall gar niclUs, worin nicht der Widcr- 
spruch, d. i entgegengesetzte Bestimmungen aufgezeigt werden konnen 
und miissen." Still more distinctly : " Wollte man es fur rich tiger halten, 
dass statt des Nichts dem Seyn das Nicktseyn entgegengesetzt wiirde, 
so ware in RUcksicht auf das Resultat nichts dawider zu haben, denn im 
Nichtseyn ist die Beziehung auf das Seyn enthalten ; es ist Beides, Seyn 
und die Negation desselben, in Einem ausgesprochen, das Nichts, wie es 
im Werden ist." (Werke, III. 79.) The only conceivable ground of 
Hegel's repeated and energetic protests against the " Either — Or " is his 
own consciousness that his antitheses are logical contradictions, and not 
mere real oppositions. 
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tions (including that of the subjective and the objective) 
to which the understanding holds fast; and it thereby 
shows itself as concrete and as totality. Hence a specu- 
lative content cannot be expressed in a onesided propo- 
sition. If we say, for instance, that the Absolute is the 
unity of the subjective and the objective, this is correct, 
to be sure, yet onesided so far as here the unity alone is 
expressed and the emphasis laid on it, while in fact the 
subjective and the objective are not only identical, but also 
different. Further, the Speculative is the same as the 
Mystical, not in the sense of inconceivability, superstition, 
or illusion, but in the sense of that which is mysterious for 
the understanding alone; for the principle of the under- 
standing is abstract identity, while the Mystical, as synon- 
ymous with the Speculative, is the concrete union of those 
determinations which for the understanding hold good only 
in their separation and opposition. The abstract thinking 
of the understanding is so little fixed or final that it shows 
itself rather as the constant nullification of itself and as 
its going over into its contradictory, whereas the rational 
as such consists in holding both the contradictories as 
ideal moments in itself. Everything rational, therefore, 
is to be described as at the same time mystical; which is 
only saying that it transcends the understanding, not at all 
that it is to be considered as inconceivable or inaccessible 
to thought. 

§ 227. The transcendent importance of method in phi- 
losophy, as the source of all its results, justifies the space 
we are giving to Hegel's exposition of Dialectic, brought 
by him to its fullest and highest development as the 
"Speculative Method." It professes, not to invalidate 
Syllogistic, but to absorb and transcend it, as aufgehoben 
in itself. It professes to justify the logic of the reflective 
understanding as an inferior faculty, and to retain it still 
in the logic of the speculative reason, whence it can be 
again recovered unimpaired by simply dropping the specu- 
lative-rational element of "absolute negativity." But the 
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truth of the matter comes out in the frank declaration that 
'' the battle of reason consists in overturning [iiberwinden] 
that which the understanding has fixed" [fixirt], Cer- 
tainljy if tlie understanding has fixed anything as logically 
immovable, it is the three fundamental laws of identilgTy 
contradiction, and excluded middle, on which Syllogistic 
rests, and it is precisely the "Either — Or," the law of ex- 
cluded middle, against which Dialectic wages its most 
relentless war. At this central strategic point the whole 
battle must be won or lost. 

All the issues involved between Dialectic and Syllogistic 
are brought to a luminous focus in these words of Hegel : 

<* Since Dialectic has for its result the negative, this n^ative, 
just by being a result, is at the same time a positive ; for it contains 
that from which it results as absorbed or concreted in itself, and 
does not exist without it. But this is the fundamental character- 
istic of the third form of the logical, namely, the Speculative or 
Positively-liational." * 

It is a mere truism that '^ two negatives make an affirma- 
tive," but the affirmative thus made is always the original 
positive that is negated, nothing less and nothing more. 
This is the conclusion of Syllogistic, with its —(—A) = -f A. 
But it clashes irreconcilably with the conclusion of Dia- 
lectic, that —(—A) = B, or, more exactly, —(—A) = A -f 
B. For Dialectic is the principle that double negation 
does not simply reproduce the original positive, but pro- 
duces a new positive which is an advance upon the old, 
containing all that this contains, but at the same^ time 
evolving out of the union of this positive and its first 
negative, by the pure force of the second negative and the 
creative negativity itself, a new content that was not in 
either factor alone. Hence, if A was the original positive, 
the "result" of the double negation is not, as Syllogistic 
teaches, A alone, but rather A -h B. Hegel evidently 
considers it enough, in order to establish the pure produc- 
1 Eucyklopadie, Logik, Werke, VI. 167. 
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tivity of his double negation, to maintain that '' this result, 
just by being a result, is at the same time a positive." 
This does not in the least need to be proved ; it is admitted 
by the common truism that " two negatives make an affirm- 
ative," no less than by Syllogistic. But what does need, 
and very badly need, to be proved, is that the admittedly 
positive result is A + B and not A alone. It is the justifi- 
cation of that unaccountable B which is demanded, not the 
merely " positive " character of the " result " as such ; and 
it is this justification of B, some rational account of its 
origin and its presence where it has no right to exist, for 
which one looks to Hegel in vain. 

For instance, in his fundamental triad of Pure Being, 
Nothing, Becoming, the real " positive result " of double 
negation, according to Syllogistic, is A alone, that is, Pure 
Being once more, absolutely and totally unchanged as 
Empty Being; and yet what Dialectic presents as its 
" positive result " is Becoming, Filled Being, Pure Being 
plies innumerable determinations, that is, A + B. Un- 
less that addition of B can be explained by Dialectic as 
Hegel has nowhere explained it, the first triad shrivels 
into a duad ; Pure Being goes over to Nothing, and Noth- 
ing goes back to Pure Being, and the pendulum swing goes 
on forever, without ever arriving at Becoming at all. In 
short, the Dialectical Process, if true to itself as mere 
'* absolute negativity," presents itself as the profitless 
agility of the squirrel in his revolving cage, whirling it in 
endless motion as he leaps, yet never advancing its posi- 
tion by so much as the breadth of a hair. 

§ 228. In this total inability of Dialectic to effect a 
rational connection between the first position to which it 
inevitably returns and the second position on which all 
its further progress must depend, — in the consequent 
necessity of employing some other principle than that.of 
"pure thought" as ''absolute negativity" in order to pass 
from Pure Being, or Nothing, to Becoming, or Everything, 
— and in its silent refusal to acknowledge this necessity or 
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legitimize this other principle, — lies the failure of Dia- 
lectic as a philosophical method. From Being to Becom- 
ingy from Nothing to Everything, the leap is enormous, — 
it is indeed Schelling's Sprung. The enormity of it is 
revealed in the enormity of the claim made to hide it, 
namely, that double negation as such is productive of new 
position, and that such new position is an unexcluded and 
tenable middle term between contradictories. Of two 
things one is necessary : if Being and Nothing are logical 
contradictories, they cannot, either alone or in combina- 
tion, produce Becoming as a middle term between them; 
but, if they are contraries or real opposites, they cannot 
be pure thought-abstractions, and can be known so far only 
as they are given in experience. These necessary alterna- 
tives, either of which is fatal to Dialectic as a method of 
pure thinking independent of all experience, presented 
themselves in clearness to Trendelenburg while Hegel's 
work was still reaent: 

** There results for the Dialectic of Pure Thought an unavoidable 
dilemma. The negation which mediates the advance of the second 
and third moments of the triad is either pure logical contradiction 
(A, Not- A), — in which case, however, it can neither produce any- 
thing intrinsically determinate in the second moment nor admit a 
unification in the third moment ; or else it is real opposition, — in 
which case, again, it is not to be attained by means of logic, and 
Dialectic is no Dialectic of Pure Thought. Whoever, therefore, 
sees deeply into the so-called negjative movement of Dialectic will 
discover something ambiguous in most cases of its application.** * 

If Being and Nothing, then, are logical contradictories, 
Becoming is absolutely excluded as a mean between them, 
unless Dialectic can eflFectively discredit the law of excluded 
middle, and prove that double negation generates ex propria 
vigore a middle which is not excluded ; but neither of these 
things has Dialectic done. On the other hand, if Being 
and Nothing are real opposites, that is, contraries which 

1 A. Trendelenburg, Logisebe Untersuchungen, I. 56. 
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contain in themselves a real position, a position which is 
not generated by the mere act of negation, but subsists 
previously and independently in and of itself, then Being 
and Nothing must be empirically known and Becoming 
must be their empirically known concretion. From this 
dilemma there can be no escape by any means known to 
the understanding. How does Hegel escape it ? By seek- 
ing to discredit the understanding and its law of excluded 
middle. He seeks to flank the difficulty, to rise above the 
understanding's dilemma itself, and to accomplish this 
purpose by heroically postulating a new principle as "the 
Positively-Rational " which is identical with " the Specu- 
lative" and "the Mystical," a principle altogether superior 
to the syllogistic intellect, a principle which " transcends 
the understanding," yet is "not inconceivable or inacces- 
sible to thought," when "the positively -rational," that is, 
the reason which posits as well as negates, is itself con- 
ceived or "thought" as Spekulation.^ What is this? 

§ 229. For Hegel, the fundamental standpoint of absolute 
idealism that Thought is the only Substance^ or that noth- 
ing exists but ideas as appearing and disappearing forms 
of The Idea, determined everything in philosophy. Since 
the syllogism, (1) in Being and (2) in Thought, is the 
identity in difference of genus, species, and specimen, or 
universals, particulars, and individuals, and since this, as 
a method of Knowing, is the identity in difference of rea- 
son and experience, it could not possibly be the method of 
philosophizing as reines Denken, the thinking which sepa- 
rates reason and experience and eliminates the latter in 
order to make reason "pure." But it was not enough to 
eliminate experience in general as mere "intuition," "per- 

^ ''Alles Yemiiiiftige ist 8omit sogleich als mystiscb zu bezeichnen, 
womit jedoch nur so viel gesagt ist, dass daaselbe iiber den Veratand 
hinansgeht, and keineswegs, dass dasselbe tiberhaapt als dem Denken 
nnzng&nglich und nnbegreiflich zu betrachten sey." (Werke, VL 180). — 
" Woiter ist nun das SpektUaiive aberhaupt nichts Anderes als das Ver- 
nfinftige (und zwar das positiv Vernflnffcige), insofem dasselbe gedaekl 
wird." (Ibid, VL 168.) 
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ception/' or ''sensibility." Since the syllogism is the 
characteristic act of the understanding, and since it neces- 
sarily involves experience in the minor premise and the 
conclusion as intuition of particulars or individuals, reines 
Denken must eliminate the syllogism itself as ''impure,'' 
and eliminate the understanding, too, as fatally contami- 
nated by this "impurity; " it must have a "pure** methodf 
absolutely sufficient unto itself, and absolutely independent 
not only of the sensibility, but also of the understanding, 
on account of its liaison with the sensibility in the syllo- 
gism. Hence reines Denken must discard SyllogistiOi and 
originate for itself an absolutely "pure" method aa Dia- 
lectic: "pure" in the sense that it moves only in the 
purely rational or universal element of the major premise, 
positing nothing but the universal, negating nothing but 
the universal, and again negating nothing but this n^^tion 
of the universal. Such a method as this will be presump- 
tively "pure," free from the empirical "impurity" which 
obstinately lurks in the minor premise and the conclusion 
of the syllogism, and which thus totally unfits syllogistic 
to be the method of "pure thought." As method, there- 
fore, the "Speculative or Positively-Rational" is and must 
be Pure Reason, which (1) posits, and (2) negates, but of 
course (3) cannot negate before it posits, nor yet take its 
positions on trust. If the actual process is to start at all, 
then, this initial and purely rational act of positing, this 
aboriginal position or first moment of Dialectic without 
which the consistent dialectical process could not even 
begin, is necessitated as itself Spekulation — not the intui- 
tion or Anschaiuing of the sensibility, not the reflection or 
NacMenken of the understanding, but the pure insight or 
Einsicht of the speculative reason. 

§ 230. It is precisely at this point that Dialectic, by 
HegePs own showing, hopelessly breaks down. He him- 
self explicitly admits that the " reflection " of the under- 
standing (which means, of course, Syllogistic) is both the 
"principle" and the "beginning" of philosophy — in other 
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words, its apxn in the twofold Greek sense. ^ Again, still 
more explicitly, he admits that philosophy has its origin 
aod starting-point in " experience, the immediate and rea- 
soning consciousness " — in other words, the consciousness 
which posits through intuition and perception and infers 
through reflection, not the consciousness which posits 
through speculation and proceeds dialectically through 
double negation or absolute negativity." 

These admissions are the quite unintentional confession 
that pure reason as such is powerless to effect a start, that 
philosophy is impossible as "pure thought," and that 
Dialectic is impossible as the non-empirical method of a 
"Positively-Rational," which ex vi termini must posit 
before it can negate, and must therefore begin with " pure 
insight" as its act of positing. For, if "pure reason" as 
the "Positively-Rational " cannot begin with a " pure '* first 
position, but must borrow this its starting-point from " im- 
pure " experiencSf then the professed " purity " of reines 
Denken, and the professedly " pure insight " of the speku- 
latives Denken^ which, although "absolute negativity," 
cannot possibly negate before it posits, become simply 
ridiculous. 

Hegel's quoted admissions, therefore, are fatal to his 
fundamental standpoint of absolute idealism as "pure 
thought;" yet they are reiterated and confirmed by his 
actual procedure. For Being, as "pure abstraction," can 
be the product of nothing but the understanding, which, 
as Hegel has just taught us (§ 226), is the source of all 

^ ''Indem das Naehdenken flberhanpt zun&chst das Princip (aach im 
Sinne des Anfangs) der Philosophie enth&lt/' a. a. w. (Werke, YI. 11). 

^ "Die ausdem genannten Bedflrfniaae henroigehende Entdehung der 
Philosophie hat die Er/ahrung, das nnmittelbare and raisoniiirende 
Bewusstsein, zum Ausffangspunkte" (Werke, VI. 18). — **Der Anfang 
wird im Sinne nnmittelbaren Seyns aus der Anschanung und Wahrneh- 
mung genommen, — der Anfang der cmalytischen Methode des endlichen 
Erkennens ; im Sinn der Allgeroeinheit ist er der Anfang der synthetischen 
Methode desselben." (Werke, YI. 410). 
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abstractions; and Nothing, as another ^' pure abstraction," 
can likewise have no origin other than the understanding. 
Hence, as the avowed and actual beginning of his Dialectic, 
the transition of Being into Nothing ( Uebergang) and of 
Nothing back into Being {Ruckgang) is simply the inter- 
play of ^' abstractions " which originate in the understand- 
ing alone and have nothing to do with the speculative 
reason; the double negation must conform, then, to the 
ordinary laws of the understanding, in this case the law of 
excluded middle, and can produce nothing but the equation 
— (—Being) = Being, not Becoming. " Pure thought " alone, 
then, cannot begin : the fundamental first triad shrinks into 
a mere tautology, a duad which ends eternally in itself and 
makes no '^advance." 

If, however, Becoming is now assumed to be the positive 
first moment of a new triad, it must be solely on the war- 
rant of the speculative reason and its positive '^ insight;" 
for, without the introduction of this positive and wholly 
new principle, Dialectic could never eke out its funda- 
mental and constitutive equation that Reason as Double 
Negation = New Position. The assumption that Becom- 
ing, and not Pure Being, is the initial position of the 
second triad has self-evidently no warrant in the mere 
principle of "absolute negativity," which ex vl termini can 
never account for anything but negation; hence a new 
principle, namely, absolute positivityy must now be intro- 
duced in the form of " speculative reason " and its positive 
"insight." But this is a completely new and arbitrary 
assumption, a change of front in face of the enemy, a total 
abandonment of "absolute negativity," already laid down 
as the sole principle or nature of thought as thought. It 
now appears that the nature of thought as thought is abso- 
lute negativity plus absolute positivity. But this is an un- 
solved contradiction, and according to Dialectic, it cannot 
be solved except by concreting (auflieben) the two contra- 
dictories in some "negative unity" higher still. Where 
shall we look for this ? Nowhere in Hegel, if not to his 
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"I = I," the relation of opposition in the Absolute between 
Universality and Individuality as "two I's " (beide Ich)^ and 
the " reconciling Yes " (versohnendes Ja) by which they ex- 
tinguish themselves in their mere " relation " ( Verhdltniss) 
as the Pure It. (§ 142.) There he cuts the Gh)rdian 
knot in despair of untying it; but even his "reconciling 
Yes " would prove useless in concreting absolute negativity 
and absolute positivity, which even Hegel would not ven- 
ture to hypostasize as beide Ich. In this culminating self- 
contradiction of Dialectic, therefore, we look in vain for 
any concretion or solution, any " negative unity " of abso- 
lute negativity and absolute positivity. It must remain a 
riddle without an answer. What is clear is, not only that 
the soi-disarU philosophy of "pure thought,'' by its own 
confession, begins with impure experience in its first triad, 
but also that it begins with impure experience just as much 
in the first moment of every succeeding triad, and so never 
emancipates itself at all, first or last, from its dependence 
on experience; for in every triad its absolute negativity 
brings it back relentlessly to the moment with which it 
starts, unchanged and unchangeable, and nothing but its 
absolute positivity, that is, the freshly positing " insight " 
of its "speculative reason," enables it to begin a new triad 
which shall be in any sense an " advance " on its prede- 
cessor. Let us^ then, look a little more closely at this 
salvatory "insight," in which must lurk the secret of the 
absolute positivity of pure reason as Spekulation. 

§ 231. In the " intellectual intuition " which Kant 
denied to the human understanding, while yet conceding it 
to possible intelligences higher than ours, and which Fichte 
and Schelling, notwithstanding Kant's denial, made the 
foundation of their constructive idealisms, is undoubtedly 
to be found the germ of Hegel's "insight" as the spe- 
cific act of the speculative reason. This, like " intuition " 
{intuen)^ is essentially conceived after the optical meta- 
phor or analogy: it is a looking, beholding, perceiving, 
contemplating, intuiting, — in Hegel's own expressions, 
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einsehen^ gleichsam zusehen^ Einsichtj pkilasaphisehe An- 
sichtj die theoretische Thdtigkeit der Idee [^coyxa], das ewige 
Anschauen ihrer selbst im Andeniy Spekulation \9p6cular%\y 
speciilatives Denkeny das Auge des Gelstes, etc., etc. So 
conceived, the speculative reason is said (1) to transcend 
the understanding, to be exalted above it as a superior 
faculty or higher mode of knowing, inasmuch as (2) re- 
flection or Syllogistic, the logic of the understanding, is 
already embraced in speculation or Dialectic, the logic of 
pure reason, and can be separated from this once more in 
ail its original purity and force by simply omitting the 
distinctively speculative element Are these contentions 
well founded ? 

(1) Hegel gives us a hierarchy of faculties. Both the 
reflective understanding and the speculative reason, as 
the two forms of Denkeuy transcend the sensibility, so 
far indeed tliat this, as the lower faculty of "experi- 
ence," must be excluded altogether from philosophy as 
idealism or re lues Denken. Further, of these two forms 
of Denkeriy tlie speculative reason transcends the reflec- 
tive understanding, because the former attains to Wissen 
through its J'Jinslrht, while the latter attains only to 
Erkennen tli rough its Nachdt^nken, and because absolutes 
Wissen alone is the culmination of reines Denken^ the Idea 
itself. lUit this hierarchy is a vulgar superstition of the 
schools. No actual cognition is possible into which the 
sensibility, the understanding, and the speculative reason 
do not all enter inseparably, though in varying propor- 
tions according to the degree of abstraction and the scope 
of universalization reached at last; for the absolute form 
of cognition, whether as Erkennen or as Wisseiif is the 
syllogism, as identity in difference of reason and experi- 
ence.^ Erkennen is satisfied with the truth of the con- 

1 Prantl expresses this truth with admirable terseness and force : ** Die 
Einsicht in das Was und in das Wanim des Was ist daa Ziel, nach welchem 
das inenschliche Wissen strebt. Wo und wieweit ea einen vermitteliiden 
Weg vom BegrilFe zur Definition pbt» ist es der SyllogiBmus, vermittelst 
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elusion, irrespective of the truth or the untruth of the 
premises; whence we have formal logic. But Wissen is 
satisfied only with the truth of the syllogism, including 
the premises as well as the conclusion; whence we have 
real logic, or philosophy itself as Syllogistic. Hence the 
only genuine '* insight " is that which recognizes the equal 
necessity (and therefore the equal dignity) of sensibility, 
understanding, and reason, in every syllogism as a whole 
and in every element of the syllogism as a part. 

But Speculative Philosophy, in its mere onesidedness 
as reines Denkeriy seeks a substitute for the syllogism in 
the dialectical triad, because this appears (a false appear- 
ance) to dispense wholly with the sensibility and the 
reflective understanding, and because its principle of ab- 
solute negativity appears (another false appearance) to 
exalt it above the laws of identity, contradiction, and 
excluded middle. But the triad itself, if it abides by its 
absolute negativity, ends, as has been proved, in absolute 
tautology with no advance; advance is possible only 
through the unrecognized, yet constantly used, principle 
of absolute positivity; and this very advance is irregular, 
arbitrary, and delusive, because mere Einsicht^ if unme- 
diated and unregulated by Syllogistic, sinks to mere per- 
sonalism in philosophy, knows no law superior to the 
"freedom" of the "spirit" as individual subject, and is 
utterly incommunicable by one subject to another. For 
Syllogistic alone legislates for all subjects by laws which 
all subjects can understand and must obey. The hierarchy 
of faculties, therefore, sets up as supreme in the last 
resort, amenable to no law and subject to no appeal, the 

dessen wir jene Einsicht erlangen. Wo kein Yermittehi mehr vorheigeht 
mid kein Verroitteln mehr nachfolgt, hat der Syllogismos seinen Anfang 
mid sein Ende." (Geschichte der Logik im Abendlande, I. 821.) Hence 
the absolute first, the mioriginated, unmediated, and nnsyllogized founda- 
tion of the syllogism, is the Apriori of Being, that aboriginal necessity of 
the law of unit-universalB as genua, species, and specimen, which deter- 
mines the form of the syllogism itself, but for that very reason ciiii be no 
further proved or explained. 
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personal and incommunicable ^'insight" (Auge des GeisUs) 
of the particular philosopher, and thereby, for all to whom 
logic is law, disproves itself. 

Nor is this all. When Hegel thus exalts *' speculative 
insight" above "logical reflection," he is not in truth 
exalting the speculative reason above the reflective under- 
standing, but, by his own standard, degrading the former 
and exalting the latter. For he himself makes both of the 
two unquestionably superior to the sensibility, and does 
not see that his '^ speculative insight" is nothing but the 
sensibility itself in a higher form. The optical metaphor 
strikes into the very essence and spirit of his thinking, 
and makes the "speculative insight" an act of visualiza- 
tion, rational perception, rational experience, rational 
vision, sublimated or rationalized sensuousness, apotheosis 
of the sensibility as ^ccupta ; and this, by his own criterion 
of " purity " from experience, is degradation, not exaltation. 
It is no degradation to Syllogistic which recognizes neither 
high nor low among elements equally essential to cognition 
as such; but it is degradation, not exaltation, to Dialectic 
as reines Denken, The constant infusion of empirical ele- 
ments in the dialectical process, as evolution of the cate- 
gories in the Begriff, is no new discovery; Trendelenburg 
and others made it long ago.^ But that the highest act of 
"pure thought," the very "insight" of the "speculative 
reason," is itself neither more nor less than supersensuous 
sensuousness, and therefore, by Hegelian rules of prece- 
dence, of lower and not higher rank or dignity than the 
despised "reflection" of the "understanding," has perhaps 

^ ** Die Loglk ist keiu Erzeogniss des reinen Denkens, wie sie be- 
hauptet, soudem an Welen Stellen eine sublimirte Anschaaung, eine 
anticipirte Abstraktion der Natur. . . . Wor diese Elemente mit ihren 
Folgen zuftammenfasst, wird an den immanenten Fortgang und die nackte 
Belbatentwickelung des Begriffs nicht mehr glauben. Das Meiste ist von 
Erfahrung aufgeuommen. Wenn die Anschaunng das geliehene Gut zuriick- 
forderte, so kame das reine Denken an den Bettelstab." (A. Trendelen- 
burg, Logische Untersuchungen, I. 78, 79.) 
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been imperfectly appreciated, if at all perceived. But it 
is a truth which must deeply affect the critical estimate, 
not only of Hegelianism and Neo-Hegelianism, but also of 
the intuitional philosophy of New England Transcenden- 
talism. For the perfection of syllogistic is the scientific 
method, which sets Dialectic wholly aside as mere Sophis- 
tic; and the scientific method is a vast advance on all 
intuitionalism. 

(2) The contention that the logic of speculative reason 
transcends, yet contains intact, the logic of reflective 
understanding, may be tested in a case of Hegel's own 
selection. After stating that the essence of " the dogmatic 
in the narrower sense" consists in the insistence of the 
understanding on its onesided determinations as ultimate 
and fixed, to the exclusion of their contradictories (entge- 
gengesetzte means logical contradictories, not real opposites, 
as is here immediately shown) , he says : — 

" This means in general the strict ' Either — Or^^ and accord- 
ingly it means, for example, that the world is either finite (endlich) 
or not finite (unendlich)j but oii/y one of the two. . . . Idealism, 
however, will say : the soul is neither only finite nor only not finite, 
but it is essentially as well the one as also the other, and conse- 
quently neither the one nor the other — that is, such determinations 
are invalid in their isolation, and valid only as concreted in their 
negative unity (aufgehobeh),**^ 

This is saying explicitly, to all intents and purposes, 
that the law of excluded middle, without which the syl- 
logism proves nothing and demonstration demonstrates 
nothing, is itself invalid, and that the concretion of two 
contradictories in their "negative unity" is a middle term 
which is not excluded. Now, if idealism says that the two 
propositions, "the soul is finite" and "the soul is not 
finite," do not exclude any such "negative unity" as a 
middle term, provided subject and predicate mean precisely 
the same things in both propositianSf then idealism says 

1 Encyklopadie, Werke, VL 68. 

VOL. II. — U 
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what is simply idiotic If it should mean, however^ that 
the soul is finite in one sens€y and not finite in another 
sensej and yet omit to point out this all-important differ- 
ence at the same time, then it means what is intellectually 
insincere.^ To this extent Dialectic convicts itself of being 
either idiotic or insincere, and justifies Prantl's sarcasm 
when he speaks of ''that colossal jugglery which lies at 
the bottom of the Hegelian logic as its restless elastic 
spring."^ Hegel here proves that, instead of absorbing 
and preserving Syllogistic, as he professes to do, his Dia- 
lectic undermines and destroys it by nullifying the law of 
excluded middle and turning demonstration itself into a 
farce. If Syllogistic is valid, that law is absolutely true; 
if Dialectic is valid, that law is absolutely false. Between 
these two positions, no mediation or reconciliation is either 
thinkable or possible, and the contention that Dialectic 
''contains " Syllogistic is sophistry gone to seed. 

1 At the close of the Introduction to the Phil osophie des Oeiaies (Vferke^ 
VII. ii. 34-39), Hegel devotes several pages to this subject : " The Spirit ii 
the infinite Idea, and finitude has here the signification of the non- 
conformity of the Notion and of Reality, with the determination that it 
is an illusion within itself, — an illusion which tlie Spirit in itself posits 
as a limit, in order through its annulment to have and to know freedom 
for Usdf as its own essence, that is, to be absolutely fnanifested, ... In 
the Spirit, therefore, the finite has only the signification of something 
absorbed, not that of something existent. ... It is for this reason an 
empty expression if one says: ' There are finite spirits.' The Spirit as 
Spirit is not finite, it ?ias finiteness in itself, but only as something to be 
absorbed and as absorbed. . . . The Spirit is therefore cu well infinite 
as finite, and neither only the one nor only the other," etc All that con- 
cerns us here is to note that Hegel in no wise escapes or weakens the law 
of excluded middle. He affirms that " the Spirit " is infinite ; he disooTera 
no mode of showing that *' the Spirit " both is and is not finite. He 
merely shows that ** the Spirit '* is not finite in one sense of the word, 
but has finiteness in itself in a wholly different sense of it. The same is 
just as true of Space, which is infinite, and infinite only, yet has finite 
bodies in itself. His rejection of the ** Either — Or," and his attempt to 
discover a tenable middle term between is and is not^ are complete failures, 
and Dialectic exhibits itself again as nothing but Sophistic. 

3 C. Prantl, Geschichte der Logik, I. 153. 
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§232. The true "insight," therefore, which Syllogistic 
is the last to deny — namely, that which, in the already 
quoted words of Prantl, as " insight into the what and the 
why of the whatj is the aim which human knowledge 
strives to win" — must be won by "the mediating way 
from the concept to the definition," and this mediating 
way is "the syllogism" itself. But Hegel chafes under 
the rigor of the syllogism; he would fain dispense with it 
and substitute in its stead the dialectical triad, relying on 
pure contradiction or "absolute negativity" as the only 
"motion of the BegriffJ^ So irresistible, however, is the 
power of truth, that, in order to attain his "speculative 
insight," we find him driven to assume in his Begriff^ not 
only the motion of absolute negativity, but also another 
motion which contradicts it, namely, that of absolute posi- 
tivity. In his first and fundamental triad, he starts with 
Being as the Undetermined — a pure abstraction of the 
reflective understanding; he arrives at Becoming as the 
Determined — a pure "insight" of the "speculative or 
positively-rational," that is, of the speculative reason. 
How does he get there ? The advance is from indetermi- 
nation to determination : what posits the determinations ? 
Not double negation or absolute negativity, for this, as we 
have seen, leads him straight back to — (— Being) = Being, 
that is, to the Undetermined with which he started: noth- 
ing can lead him forward to Becoming, or the Determined, 
as a new position in advance of the first, except Einsicht 
or Spekulation as absolute positivity. This absolute posi- 
tivity, then, not at all absolute negativity or pure contra- 
diction, ought to have been proclaimed from the beginning 
as the real essence of Thought, as it is of Being. But this 
absolute positivity, this Einsicht or Spekulation^ is nothing 
in the world but Experience, intuition, the supersensuous 
sensuousness which exposes the utter hoUowness of the 
pretensions of "pure thought;" and these hollow preten- 
sions of being pure from all experience, when experience 
itself is the essential characteristic of the highest dialec- 
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tical act as ''speculative insighty" exhibit Dialectic in its 
true light as nothing but Sophistic. For its essential prin- 
ciple, the pure productiveness of contradiction as doable 
negation or absolute negativity, proves to be productive of 
nothing; it simply reproduces the absolute indetermination 
of Pure Being; and the fresh position made in Becoming, 
as definite determination, is effected solely by the unac- 
knowledged principle of absolute positivity, or experience 
in its sublimated form of ''speculative insight'' or rational 
intuition (Anschatien). Positive intuition, then, not abso- 
lute negativity, is the only real link of connection in the 
dialectical chain; it alone connects triad with triad; it 
alone is the positing principle, the absolute positivity 
without which the absolute negativity is as sterile as the 
meaningless, purposeless, resultless undulations of the sea^ 
and without which the "new position," attributed mislead- 
ingly to '* double negation," could never be made. The act 
of concretion by which two contradictories are aufgehohen 
in their negative unity as a new position, and in which lies 
the magical spell of the whole evolution of the categories, 
consists in the intuitive '* insight " of the speculative reason, 
the empirical sensuousness common alike to the eye of the 
body and the eye of the spirit {das Auge des Geistes). And 
thus the " experience " from which reines Denken aspires 
and pretends to be absolutely free turns out to be the very 
highest act of Vemunft or Denken itself, as immediate or 
unmediated Einsicht or Spekulation, 

§ 233. In the light of the foregoing criticisms, then, the 
dialectical process as illustrated in Hegel's first triad (and 
no less in the triads that follow) really resolves itself, not 
into three, but into four constitutive moments. 

(1) The reflective understanding posits or presents Be- 
ing as pure immediacy, simple unity of the abstract uni- 
versal, absolute abstraction from all experience. The 
content is pure indetermination, or 0. 

(2) Pure reason as the "negatively-rational" negates 
Being by identifying it with its contradictory No-Being or 
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pure Nothing, and forthwith repeats this act of negation 
by negating its result. But the second negation as No 
No-Being or No Nothing merely brings thought back once 
more to simple immediate Being, the original position 
without advance. The content is again pure indetermina- 
tion, or 0. 

(3) Pure reason as the " positively rational *' now imme- 
diately, that is, without mediation, ''sees" (einsieht) that 
Being and Nothing, after all, are only onesided elements 
of the truth (Einseitigkeiten). But it can "see" this 
higher real truth only by actually "positing" it, that is, 
only by annulling the independent separateness of Being 
and Nothing as abstract universals and combining or con- 
creting them in their negative unity {Sich-Aufheben). But 
the " negative unity " so formed contains no more in fact 
than the original "simple unity;" it adds nothing to the 
latter but a pure act of the positing reason {Bewegung des 
Begriffs), which posits no determination save its own self- 
determination (Selbstbestimmen), This self-determination 
of reason is so far the only "new position." It is the pure 
form of the triad, and neither adds nor can add to its con- 
tent. It is the speculative act of " insight " as the act of 
"concretion" (Einsieht qb Aufheben)^ which is essentially 
identical with Kant's "combination" (Verbindung, can- 
junctioy synthesis a priori) ; and its only actual product or 
" concrete result " {dds ItesuUat, dcLS Konkrete) is the self- 
determination produced, that is, itself as the mere form of 
the triad. The "concrete result" is certainly not Becom- 
ing, as something really determinate and different from 
either Being or Nothing. For no "concrete result" can 
possibly contain more than what the concreted elements 
themselves contain, and Being -h Nothing, by Hegel's own 
showing are simply -h 0. But -h = 0; indetermi- 
nation + indetermination do not = determination, and 
Being + Nothing do not = Becoming. Hence the pro- 
fessedly "positive" content of the third moment is again 
indetermination, or 0; and again no advance is made. 
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(4) Consequently^ in order to arrive at Becoming at all, 
a fourth moment is indispensable. The world of Being is 
pure abstraction or indetermination ; the world of Nothing, 
again, is pure abstraction or indetermination; and no ^in- 
sighty" be it finite or infinite, can ''see" in them what 
does not exist in them — determination. Even if specula- 
tive reason (" insight" with nothing to "see") can proceed 
to determine itself, and then ''see" its own self-determin- 
ation (pure form of the triad with absolutely no content), 
it still remains infinitely distant from Becoming as the 
world of Existence or Determined Being. To arrive at 
this, therefore, recourse must be had either to discovery of 
real determinations, which is experience, or else to pro- 
duction of real determinations, which is creation out of 
nothing (Fichte's absolutes Selhsterzeugen aus Niehts). 
Hence the " insight " which is to arrive at Becoming by 
the act of mifheben must include, not merely absolute 
negativity, wliich produces nothing, and self-determina- 
tion, which produces nothing but itself, but also absolute 
positivity, which alone can produce real determination. 
Without this latter element, no "insight" can possibly 
reach Becoming as explained by Hegel himself (§ 223). 
Since however, ** insight " claims to reach Becoming in the 
third moment of the triad, it must include absolute posi- 
tivity, as either experience or creation out of nothing; and 
this must be a fourth moment over and above "position," 
" negation," and " negation of negation " — a fourth moment 
which is unconfessed, yet without which no new position 
can possibly be reached. But " insight " claims to be pure 
thought; it cannot, then, include experience, but must 
include the only alternative, creation out of nothing; and 
the nature of pure thought, or "motion of the Begriff^^^ 
cannot be, as Ilegel explains it, absolute negativity alone, 
but just as much absolute positivity, or absolute creation 
out of nothing. This consequence, however, is the reductio 
ad nbsurdum of " pure thought; " for, if anything is absurd, 
creation of something out of nothing is absurd. The 
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ancient maxim, De nihUo nihil, in nihilum nil posse revert i, 
was right, and Hegel's dismissal of it without discussion 
as the formula of "pantheism" or "eternity of matter" 
was mere flippancy. In truth, his unacknowledged fourth 
moment is not creation at all, but experience ; his arrival 
at Becoming as a new position is possible only as an un- 
mediated empirical result, immediate perception of real 
determinations, introduction of supersensuous sensuous- 
ness in the form of intellectuelle Anschauungj Einsicht^ 
Spekulation ; and his Dialectic, dependent as it is on this 
fourth moment as the only escape from endless oscillation 
between and 0, is capable of no advance without the 
aid of experience. A chasm yawns between " negation of 
negation," as the end of one triad, and "new position," 
as the beginning of another; the claim that " negation of 
negation " is itself " new position " and that " absolute nega- 
tivity " is itself " infinite afl&rmation," that is, the claim 
that pure contradiction is itself pure production or creation 
out of nothing, constructs no bridge across the chasm, but 
is simply the wish for the deed;* and the only possibility 
of a real "advance" from triad to triad in the dialectical 
process lies in the surreptitious introduction of professedly 
excluded experience as Einsicht itself, an empirical fourth 
moment which is complete self-destruction of Dialectic as a 
triadic philosophical method of "pure thought." 

§ 234. Thought the sole substance, — absolute negativ- 
ity, or motion of thought as incessant self-contradiction, 
the sole esssence, — Dialectic, or thought's Aufheben of 

^ '* Schon im endlichen Oeiste hat die Idealitat den Sinn einer in 
ihren Anfang zuriickkehrenden Bewegung, durch welche der Greist ana 
seiner Ununterschiedenheit, — ala der eraten Position — zn einem Anderen, 
— zur Negation jener Position — fortschreitend, und vermitteUt der Ne- 
gation jener Negation zu sich selber zur0ckkommend, sich als absolute 
Negativitat, als die nnendliche Affinnation seiner selbet erweist." (Phi- 
losophie des Oeistes, Werke, YII. ii. 20.) Here the whole essence of 
Dialectic concentrates itself in the enormous assumption of the equation, 
"absolute Negativit&t = nnendliche Affirmation;" and this equation is 
now proved to be untrue. 
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contradictories, the sole process, — and das Konkrete^ their 
negative unity, the sole product: these are the great deter- 
minative outlines of '' absolute idealism." In the two ele- 
ments of (1) Aufhebefty as the act by which concretion is 
substituted for inference, speculation for reflection, and 
the triad for the syllogism, — and (2) das KonkretCy as 
product of the act, triadic substitute for the syllogistic 
conclusion, and only real, yet instantly evanescent content 
of cognition ( Wissen), — in these two elements is concen- 
trated the whole of Dialectic, as the real principle of the 
immanent productiveness of contradiction. For thought as 
thought, the absolute negativity which is itself absolute 
positivity, is Selbstbestimmen ; and Selbstbestimmen^ the 
self-determination or self-activity of the Absolute Univer- 
sal, particularizes itself in Aufheben as its normal act, 
and individualizes itself in das Konkrete as its normal 
product or result — being itself das schlechthin Konkrete 
as the Begriffdes Begriffs or affsolute Idee (voto-i? voiyo-ccus).* 
Says Hegel : " I give the name of Dialectic to the moving 
principle of the Begriff, as not only dissolving, but also 
producing, the particularizations of the universal." Thus 
the dialectic of the Begriff consists in its spontaneously 
and negatively determining itself as its own contradictory, 
limit, and opposite, and then educing from the contradic- 
tion a positive content and result, as that which alone 
raises its self-determination to the plane of evolution and 
immanent progress. This AxifJieben or amalgamation of 
two contradictories into a single positive result is the act 

^ " Das bewegende Princip des Begriffs, als die BeAonderungen des 
Allgenieinen nicht nur auflosend, sondem auch hervorbringend, heisse ich 
DiaUktik. . . . Dieser Entwickelung der Idee als eigener Thatigkeit 
ihrer Vernunft sieht das Denken als subjectives, ohne seiner Seits eine 
Zuthat hinzu za fiigen, nur zu. . . . Der Gegenstand ist fur sich selbst 
vemiinftig ; hier ist es der Geist in seiner Freiheit, die hochste Spitze der 
selbstbewussten Vernunft, die sich Wirklichkeit giebt und als existirende 
Welt erzeugt ; die Wissenschaft hat nur das Geschiift, diese eigene Arbeit 
der Vernunft der Sache zum Bewusstseyn zu bringen." (Philosophie dea 
Rechts, Werke, VIII. 65, 66.) 
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of concretion, s^nd the result itself is the concrete as such. 
" Dialectic is no external activity of a subjective thinking, 
but properly the soul of the content itself, which puts 
forth its twigs and fruits like an organism. Subjective 
thinking, without adding anything on its own part, pas- 
sively contemplates (sieht nur zu) this development of the 
Idea as the proper activity of reason in the object itself." 
^^The object is rational for itself; here it is the Spirit in 
its freedom, the highest pinnacle of self-conscious reason, 
which gives itself reality and produces itself as the exist- 
ing world. Science has no other business than to bring to 
consciousness this immanent labor of the reason of the 
thing at hand (Sache)," 

The criticism now made goes to the very heart of all 
this. Being and Nothing, as pure abstractions, are abso- 
lutely empty of all determinations; they contain neither 
"motion" nor "rest," neither "understanding" nor "rea- 
son," neither "reflection" nor "speculation," neither "de- 
velopment" nor "progress;" and what is not in them 
cannot be drawn out of them. There is, then, no "im- 
manent labor of reason " at all in this Sache. Whatever 
motion there is in the case must be in the "subjective 
thinking " which " contemplates " it. Being does not of 
itself go over (Uebergehen) to Nothing. Nothing does not 
of itself go back to Being (Euckgehen) ; Being and Noth- 
ing do not of themselves go forward (Fortgeheuj Fort- 
schreiten), either singly or together, into any negative 
unity. They, as abstractions, cannot " go " at all, whether 
"over" or "back" or "forward." If anything goes at all, 
it is the contemplative thinking of some subject that goes, 
the " speculative insight " of some subject that shifts its 
gaze from one to the other. Being and Nothing, defined 
as absolute emptiness, are not endowed with the agility so 
deceptively attributed to them, and contain no possibility 
of a determinate content, much less of a "soul of the 
content which puts forth its twigs and fruits like an 
organism." 
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But, even granting that these contentless abstracfdonfl 
could move in some sort in virtue of being contradictories, 
the motion of contradiction must be between them as con- 
tradictories alone — it could not be from them to any 
definite point in '^advance" of them. Here lies the fatal 
fallacy of the trisud per se, the falsity of its essential prin- 
ciple of Aufheben : the negation of negation is not in itself 
a new position. If the negation of Being is Uebergang to 
Nothing, it follows that the negation of Nothing mtist be 
Biickgang to Being; it cannot possibly be Fortgang to 
Becoming. For Becoming is the wholly new position of 
Determination: no game of battledore and shuttlecock 
between Being and Nothing, each of which is pure and 
absolute Indetermination, can possibly " produce '* that 
new position. The genuine '* negative unity" of Ueher- 
gehen and Ruckgehen is, not Werden, but simply Gehen — 
neutralization or annulment of the Ueber- and the Ruck- 
and preservation of the absolutely indeterminate Gelien 
alone. To advance from Gehen to Werden, and thus set 
up Becoming as the negative unity of Being and Nothing, 
can be rationally justified, not at all by the principle of 
productive coutradiction, but only by an essentially posi- 
tive principle as either Experience or Creation, to one or 
the other of which all really new i>osition must be referred. 
Absolute negativity ends with mere Gehen; absolute posi- 
tivity begins with Werden ; and solely by use of both these 
two principles can Dialectic effect the enormous advance 
from indeterminate Being to determinate Becoming. Thus 
the ostensibly single moment of Aiifhehen^ as the pure 
productiveness of contradiction by which double negation 
is identified with new position, is in fact two moments 
which differ by the whole diameter of existence; and their 
fusion in AufJiehen is the sleight of hand by which the 
prestidigitator pulls out of his professedly empty mouth 
an interminable dialectical ribbon.* 

1 "Das Aufheltcn stollt seine wahrhafte gedoppelte Bedeatang dar, 
welclio wir an deni Negativon gesehen haben ; cs ist ein Negiren und 
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§ 235. In Aufheben and in das Konkrete lies the greatest 
difficulty of understanding Hegel. Not until it is per- 
ceived that the third moment of the triad is in reality two 
moments^ — that absolute negativity is exhausted in the 
"going over" and the "going back," produces no genuine 
negative unity of the two except their neutralization as 
mere abstract "going," and is powerless to effect any real 
advance as "going forward," — that absolute positivity is 
the radically new and independent moment of "speculative 
insight" (a mere change of phrase for the already familiar 
" intellectual intuition "), which is supersensuous sensuous- 
ness, and, as such, effects the real advance to a "new 
position " solely in virtue of being experience in disguise, 
— not until these things are understood does the real 
nature of each " new position " as a " concrete result " become 
intelligible. Being, the first given position of " Immediacy " 
with which the dialectical evolution begins, is confessedly 
a "pure abstraction" of the "reflective understanding" 
from data of the " sensibility," that, is from experience. As 
absolute negativity, the Begriff " goes over " to Nothing 
and " goes back " to Being, and produces no negative unity 
of the two beyond its own self -determining " motion " as 
bare "going;" as absolute positivity or "speculative in- 
sight," a new moment wholly independent of the absolute 
negativity, the Begriff " goes forward " to a new position 
as Becoming, and thereby posits real determination in 

ein Aufhewahrtfn zngleich." (Phanomenologie des Geistes, Werke, II. 
86). — " Ihre That ist die abstrakte Negation, nicht die Negation des 
Bewosstseyns, welches so aufheU^ dass es das Aofgehobene aufbetoahrt 
and erJidltf iind hiennit sein Anfgehobenwerden iiberlebt." {Ibid, II. 144.) 
In fact, all the chief meanings of aufheben enter into Hegel's dialectical 
use of it in the triad : to raise the two contradictories from antagonism to 
reconciliation, to remove them from independent separateness to inter- 
dependent union, to cancel or annul them as isolated abstractions, to 
neutralize them as opposites, to keep, preserve, or absorb them as co-factors or 
co-efficients of the "concrete result. ** So understood, it would be con- 
venient to translate aufheben by the rather awkward verb "to concrete," 
i. e. to make grow together. All other prestidigitatioD pales before this. 
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place of absolute indeterminatioDy not at all as a result of 
the antecedent double negation, but as a result of its own 
positive '^ insight " or supersensuous escperienee. Thus the 
first triad of ^'pure thought," thought professedly pure 
from all experience, begins and ends in experience alone; 
and the whole series of triads, really uninfluenced by the 
'' going over " and the " going back " which is the futile and 
superfluous (because self-neutralizing) epiphaenomenon of 
absolute negativity, is a really unmediated succession of 
''concrete results " of which each is the product of nothing 
but experience — not, of course, in the form of *' sensation," 
but in the higher form of the absolute positivity as *' in- 
sight." For experience, as the Einsiekt of the Auge des 
Geistesy that is, as supersensuous sensuousness, is precisely 
that unaccountable B which, as we saw in § 227, Dialectic 
arbitrarily adds to the result of double negation, changing 
the true equation of Syllogistic, —(—A) = A, into its own 
untrue equation, — (—A) = A + B. This A + B, in which 
A is the whole legitimate result of double negation and B 
is the added and arbitrary result of "speculative insight," 
is a general formula for the negative unity or "concrete 
result" which is at once the third moment of one triad 
and the first moment or new position of its successor — the 
general formula for Hegel's das Konkrete, the complete 
result of Aufhehen, 

That this addition of B to A, by which in each triad 
Hegel effects an advance from the barren result of double 
negation (A alone) to the concrete result as A + B, is 
arbitrary, because unaccounted for by Aufhehen as a single 
and merely negative moment, may be very clearly seen. 
His argument already quoted (§ 227) is that the negative 
result of his Dialectic, just because it is a result, is ipso 
facto a positive result at the same time; whence he im- 
agines he proves that his whole das Kankrete is a positive 
product of his mere double negation. This would be true 
enough, if his rfcw Kankrete were A alone; for when was it 
not known that "two negatives make an affirmative"? 
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But A alone is the pure, simple, immediate, indeterminate 
Being with which he started, and to which alone his double 
negation brings him back. Pure Being, however, as A 
alone, will not serve his purpose as a result, for it is mere 
reproduction of his first position and not production of a 
new one. So to A alone he adds a mysterious B, and in 
A + B gets a new position in advance of the old, which, 
however, he still represents as a mere product of his double 
negation. That is, to Undetermined Being he adds Deter- 
mination, which he never got from his double negation at 
aUy and now represents Becoming, das Konkrete^ der erste 
konkrete Gedanke und damit der erste Begriffj die erste 
wahrhafte Gedankenbestimmungj as the pure product of the 
double negation alone/ But Syllogistic dissolves the spell 
of the wizard Dialectic by pointing out that, while, in all 
Becoming, real determinations do indeed come into Being 
and go back to Nothing, every single determination must 
be known by Experience, or else remain unknown; that 
double negation gives nothing but A, that experience gives 
B, and that it takes double negation + experience to give 
A + B as das Konkrete ; and that Hegel's Aufheben, instead 
of being a single moment by which double negation pro- 
duces new position, is the confusion of two moments, — 
of which one, as absolute negativity, uselessly undoes the 
first given position in order forthwith to undo its own un- 
doing, and thus reproduce the same position unchanged, — 
and of which the other, as absolute positivity, speculative 
insight, or experience in disguise, first apprehends single 
real determinations, and then (with the indispensable but 
unacknowledged aid of Syllogistic) universalizes these as 
Becoming, thus effecting by itself alone whatever real 
advance is made in the first triad, and arriving by itself 
alone at das Konkrete as a new position. This is the col- 
lapse of Dialectic as ^'absolute negativity or motion of the 
Begriff,^^ which is no sooner understood than, crumbling 
by its own inherent weakness into a dust-heap, it falls as 
fell the Campanile at Venice. 
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§ 236. But this is not all. In this analysis of AufMben 
as the central futility of Dialectic, it appears very clearly 
that Dialectic itself, as an attempt to exclude experience 
from philosophy and make pure reason or reined Denken 
do all the work of philosophcial construction^ is a mere 
''onesidedness" {Einseitigkeit), and most of all needs to 
be aufgehohen in the interest of good thinking. Over 
against the great outlines of absolute Idealism as Dialectic 
— namely. Thought the sole Substance, Self-Contradiction 
of Thought the sole Essence, Concretion of Thought the 
sole Process, and the Concrete of Thought the sole Product 
— are the great outlines of critical and constructive Seal- 
ism as Syllogistic : Energy (at once physical and psychical) 
the sole Substance, Reason (intelligence) the sole Essence, 
Involution (teleology) in Evolution (causality) the sole 
Process, and the Real All the sole Product. Rationalism 
and empiricism, idealism and materialism, "pure thought" 
and "pure exj^erience," are nothing but rival "onesided- 
nesses," and by Hegel's own principles should be aufge- 
hohen in a higher tnith that shall negate, yet hold and 
preserve them both. But, while Dialectic is unable to 
combiuo them except in a concretion of contradictories 
which destroy each other, and, instead of seeking to com- 
bine them, insists on " pure thought " alone in its abstract 
isolation, Syllogistic combines them in a union of comple- 
mentaries which reciprocally condition and realize each 
other: namely, identity in difference of Reason and Energy 
in Real Being, and identity in difference of Reason and 
Experience in all Real Cognition of Real Being. In all 
that concerns the interrelation of fundamentals, whether 
in existence or in knowledge, the determining principle of 
Dialectic is contradiction (subjectivity of relations), while 
that of Syllogistic is reciprocity and interdependence (ob- 
jectivity of relations). Hence the opposing methods — 
triad versus syllogism, concretion versus inference, specu- 
lation versus reflection, reason pure from all experience 
versus identity in difference of experience and reason; and 
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hence, too, the opposing results — a "kingdom of shadows " 
or world of abstract thought-determinations (Schattenreich) 
versus a living world of intelligible realities, the perfectly 
abstract das schlechthin Konkrete of thought alone as pure 
Idea versus the concrete universe of reason in energy as 
the Absolute I. 

The issue which Dialectic thus raises with Syllogistic by 
repudiating the law of excluded middle and its "Either — 
Or " springs from no superiority of insight, no greater pro- 
fundity of intelligence, no broader comprehensiveness of 
reason, no finer delicacy of spirit. Quite the reverse of 
this is the truth. The jealous exclusion of experience 
from speculative philosophy, and the ambition to work 
out a system and method of " pure thought " which shall be 
independent of it, not only defeat themselves, inasmuch 
as Spekulation itself, as we have seen, is nothing at last 
but supersensuous Erfahrung, but also betray their origin 
in the spirit of monachism, asceticism, scholasticism — 
the ingrained vulgarity of contempt for the wonderful and 
beautiful world of "matter." Understood in their true 
relation as inseparable elements of all real knowledge, 
experience is the knowledge of units and reason the 
knowledge of universals, and both elements are realized 
necessarily in the syllogism, which is knowledge itself. 
If reines Denken had its will and could succeed in exclud- 
ing all experience, that is, all knowledge of real units, 
from the absolutes Wissen at which it aims, the irony of 
its own success would be the attainment of absolutes Tin- 
vnssen ; for without experience the dialectical triad itself 
has proved under examination to be impossible, and thus 
the exclusion of experience becomes ipso facto the exclu- 
sion of knowledge. But science refuses to sanction this 
petty jealousy of experience. Identity in difference of the 
unit and its universal in Being is the real what of the thing 
in itself; identity in difference of experience and reason 
in Thought is its conceptual what as real cognition; and the 
necessary form of every real cognition is thus conceptual 
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Bubsumption of experience under reason in a percept-con* 
cept, that is, a syllogism. There is no other form of real 
knowledge. Hence the annihilation of Dialectic as pure 
knowledge {retries Wissen) is its own pretension and effort 
to be the impossible, namely, pure thought (retnes Denken), 
§ 237. In a profound discussion of "The Ultimate 
Difference of Systems," of which Erdmann remarks that 
it "found a very wide circle of readers,"* Trendelenburg 
reduced all the other differences among philosophical 
systems to that which subsists in their respective attitudes 
towards Energy and Reason, Force and Thought.* This 
is indeed the ultimate metaphysical difference between 
Dialectic and Syllogistic, as the methods respectively of 
absolute idealism and scientific realism. Dialectic aspires 
to create a really concrete world out of nothing but thought 
as sole substance, and self-contradiction as its sole essence; 
but, even with the unrecognized aid of experience in the 
form of "speculative insight," the result it claims to arrive 
at remains still a mere "concrete of pure thought," inas- 
much as "the absolutely concrete" itself remains nothing 
but the reiner Beg riff. This is not " the sensuous concrete 

^ J. E. Erdmann, Gmndriss der Geschichte der Philosophic, II. 818. 

^ *'Wenn wir nun in dem bezeichneten Sinne Kraft und Gedanken 
(also blinde Kraft und bewussten Gedanken) einander gegeniiber stellen 
und die Richtung auf die Einheit voraussetzen : so ergiebt aich eine 
dreifache Moglichkeit ihres gegenseitigen VerhiUtnisses. ErUweder steht 
die Kraft vor dem Gedanken, so dass der Gedanke nicht das Ur»pnmgliche 
ist, sondem Ergebniss, Product und Accidenz der blinden Krafte ; — oder 
der Gedanke steht vor der Kraft, so dass die blinde Kraft fiir sich nicht 
das Urspriingliche ist, sondem der Ausfluss des Gedankens ; — oder end- 
lich Gedanke und Kraft sind im Gnmde dieselben und unterscheiden sich 
nur in unserer Ansicht." (A. Trendelenbui^, Historische Beitr&ge zur 
Philosophie, II. 10). No conception is here suggested of a fourth possi- 
bility : that naked Force and pure Thought are equally unthinkable 
because impossible — that Energy is the substance and Reason the essence 
of the universe, and that the only possible relation of the two elements 
is identity in difference. This is the metaphysical ground-principle of 
objective logic as Syllogistic, and lies involved in that of the objectivity 
of relations. 
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of intuition," but "the concrete of reason and the Idea," 
the "subject as such," the "spirit;" and the Begriff^ even 
when it "exists" as "subject" or "spirit," is itself "al- 
ways abstract" in the sense of excluding whatever is 
"immediately perceptible."^ For whatever is empirical 
must be absolutely excluded from Hegel's "concrete of 
reason" — all sensations, all sense-intuitions, all sense- 
perceptions, all images, all responses to unitary stimuli 
of whatever nature in the world of Energy. In Hegel's 
" concrete of pure thought " there is no place whatever for 
units of physical energy — no place for units of psychical 
energy, except in the generalized and abstract form of pure 
self-activity or self-determination as " absolute negativity 
or motion of the Begriff^^ — no place for things, or persons, 
or anything but actus ptirus. With reines Denken for sole 
substance, Negativitdt for sole essence, Aufheben for sole 
process, and das Konkrete for sole product. Dialectic has 
no real world but Reason without Energy, and no real 

^ ** Eben so wenig ist das Slnnllch-Concrete der Anschanung ein Con- 
cretes der Vernunft und der Idee." (Logik, Werke, VI. 404.) — •• In der 
That ... ist der Begriff vielmehr das Princip alles Lebens and damit 
zugleich das schlechthin Konkrete." (Ibid, VI. 815.) — "Eben so mag 
dann auch der Begriff immerhin abstrakt genannt werden, wenn man 
unter dem Eonkreten nur das sinnlich Konkrete, iiberhaupt das nnmittel- 
bar Wahmehmbare yersteht." {Ibid, YI. 816.) — "Man hort nichts ge- 
wohnlicher sagen, als dass der Begriff etwas Ahdraktes ist. Diess ist theils 
insofern richtig, als das Denken iiberhaapt und nicht das empirisch kon- 
krete Sinnliche sein Element, tbeils als er noch nicht die Idee ist. ... Ob 
er also gleich abstrakt ist, so ist er das Konkrete, and zwar das schlechthin 
Konkrete, das Subjekt als solches. Das Absolnt-Konkrete ist der Geist, 
— der Begriff, insofern er ab Begriff^ sich nnterscheidend yon seiner Ob- 
jektiyitat, die aber des Unterscheldens anerachtet die seinige bleibt, txistiri, 
Alles andere Konkrete, so reich es sey, ist nicht so innig identisch mit 
sich and daram an ihm selbst nicht so konkret, am wenigsten das was 
man gemeinhin anter Konkretem versteht, eine ftusserlich zasammenge- 
haltene Mannigfaltigkeit." {Ihid. YL 824.)— "Weil ihre [d. h. der 
Logik] Gregenstftnde die einfachen, yon aller sinnlichen Concretion befreiten 
Wesenheiten sind, daram nennt Hegel ihr System ' das Reich der Schat- 
ten.' " (Kuno Fischer, Hegels Leben, Werke and Lehre, Getchichte der 
neaem Philosophie, YIL i. 444.) 
VOL. II. — 15 
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soience but Reason without Experience of Energy. And 
the one is no more reality than the other is science, which 
is Syllogistic itself, as Knowledge of the world's Reason- 
Energy through human Reason and Experience in one. 

§ 238. A still deeper defect from tiie logical point of 
view lies in Hegel's daa Kankrete. There is no necessity 
in it, all its pretension to the contrary notwithstanding.^ 
There is no absolute must in Dialectic, as there is in Syllo- 
gistic. The initial act Qf '^ speculative insight'' in Hegel's 
process at once shows this defect: ''The truth of Being, as 
well as that of Nothing, is the unity of the two; this unity 
is Becoming." Why Becoming? Why not Rest? Why 
not Motion ? Why not Change ? Why not a dozen other 
things ? In each of these, *' insight" can discern the two 
elements of Being and Non-Being or Nothing; mere Rest 
or Motion or Change is just as much their unity as Becom- 
ing. Hegel gives no reason for his free, optional, capri- 
cious, arbitrary eboice of the latter in preference to the 
former. But it is easy to divine one. In Becoming, but 
not in mere Rest or Motion or Change, lies the teleological 
implication of Evolution, the implication of a terminus a 
quo as germ and a terminus ad quern as matured form; and 
this is quite convenient for the doctrine of a dialectical 
evolution of the categories. There is, nevertheless, abso- 
lutely no necessity in his choice, no compelling reason for 
it; indeed, "insight" admits of no compelling reason, for, 
if such exists, " insight " instantly ceases to be mere 
"insight," and becomes an inference of the "reflective 
understanding " — which would be the end of Vemunft as 
Spekulation. Hence Hegel's choice is purely arbitrary, 
not in the least necessary; his "spirit" is pure "freedom" 
without necessity; and the consequence is that the whole 
dialectical chain of triads, instead of being a logical neces- 
sity, is merely an artistic device, a teleological means to a 
freely chosen end, a logical rope of sand. A further con- 

^ **. . . wohingegen, wie vorher beraerkt wurde, daswahre Denken ein 
Denken der Nothwendigkeit ist." (Logik, Werke, h 241.) 
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sequence is that in each triad the '^concrete result" is a 
mechanical or (at the most) a chemical composition, like 
that of oxygen and hydrogen in the water-molecule H2O ; 
for the elements of the third moment were actually sepa- 
rated in the first and second moments, and become united 
only by this optional mixture, fusion, or composition, in 
the third. 

As a union of elements previously separated in thought 
and admitting of combination in more than one conceptual 
form (e. g. Rest or Motion or Change as well as Becom- 
ing), Hegel's das Konkrete is thus a product of pure "free- 
dom " and contains no logical necessity. Indeed, his whole 
Dialectic is rebellion against the tyranny of the "Either 
— Or," the laws of contradiction and excluded middle in 
which all logical necessity centres, as an Other which 
threatens the substantial and essential "freedom" of the 
"spirit" and must be subdued by it; and it carries its 
rebellion into an open declaration of war against the Aris- 
totelian or " common logic " by proclaiming the " spirit " to 
be superior to the law of contradiction itself.* There is 
no necessity even in contradiction : the " spirit " makes it, 
the "spirit" can unmake it. What is this but a delirium 
of intellectual lawlessness, the love of " freedom " run into 
Corybantic frenzy ? The only freedom to be desired or 
respected in philosophy is freedom under law, freedom to 

1 " Das Wesen des Geistes irt desw^i^ii formell die Freiheit, die abso- 
lute Negativitat des Begriffes als Identitat mit sich. . . . Die Sabstanz 
des Geistes ist die Freiheit, d. h. das Nicbtabhangigseyn von einem 
Anderen, das Sichaufaichselbstbeziehen. . . . Die Freiheit des Geistes ist 
aber nicht bloss eine ausserhalb des Anderen, sondem eine im Anderen 
emiDgene Unabh&Dgigkeit Yom Anderen, — kommt nicht durch die Flucht 
Yor dem Anderen, sondem durch dessen Ueberwinden zur Wirklichkeit. 
. . . Die gewohnliche Logik irrt daher, indem sie meint, der €^t sey ein 
den Widerspruch ganzlich yon sich Ausschliessendes. . . . Der Wider- 
spmch wii-d aber vom Geiste ertragen, weil dieser keine Bestinimung in 
sich hat, die er nicht als eine von ihm gesetzte und folglich als eine solche 
wiisste, die er auch wieder aufheben kann." (Philosophie des Geistes 
Werke, VII. u. 24-26.) 
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think in accordance with logical necessities. But the 
'^concrete result" of the Hegelian triad contains no logical 
necessity, and regards none. It is a pure product of the 
'* freedom " of the '^ spirit," which posits, negates, and con- 
cretes {aufhebt) in absolute irresponsibility, with no aim but 
just to realize its own " freedom " as "the highest pinnacle 
of self-conscious reason," and assert its own superiority to 
every law that would determine its "freedom," excepting 
only the law of its own essence as "absolute negativity." 
For this reason the "concrete of pure thought" has no 
necessity, no fixity, no permanence, no abiding truth, and 
therefore no scientific value. 

But the fixed, permanent, and scientifically valuable 
concepts of Syllogistic are quite otherwise constituted. 
Syllogistic repudiates the superficial concept of "concre- 
tion," whether as act (Aufheben) or as product of the act 
{das Kankrete)j not as altogether untrue or always worth- 
less, but as crude and uncertain because altogether wilful 
and lawless. Instead of this, it forms and uses the fun- 
damental and far deeper concept of necessary identity in 
difference — inseparable unity of distinguishable elements 
which cannot even exist in isolation and cannot be con- 
ceived apart from each other, yet can and must be con- 
ceived in and through each other — reciprocity so profound 
that each element conditions every other element and is 
conditioned by it. Such is the relation of the sides and 
the angles in every triangle. Not contradiction, but 
reciprocity, — not concretion, but completion, — not a 
union of contradictories that devour each other in a " con- 
crete result" which itself is straightway devoured in a 
new contradiction, but a union of com piemen taries that 
condition, realize, support, and perpetuate each other in 
abiding organic unity: that is the living and lasting prod- 
uct of the syllogism, as contrasted with the ephemeral 
and mocking product of the triad. For the syllogistic 
conclusion is identity in difference of its own premises 
as the universal and the unit, — self-mediating and self- 
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perpetuating identity in difference of genus, species, and 
specimen, — in the Unit-Univebsal : (1) as the necessary 
and permanent form of the thing-in-itself or Object of 
Knowledge, and (2) as the no less necessary and permanent 
form of the percept-concept or Knowledge of the Object, 

This fundamental principle of syllogistic as the law 
of unit-universals, therefore, is itself the identity in 
difference of Ontology and Epistemology, and develops 
still further the profound conception of its great founder, 
so long obscured by the fog of nominalism, conceptualism, 
phaenomenism, idealism, and modern subjectivism in gen- 
eral : " There is a science which considers Universal Being 
and the Units which belong to it in itself — to ok ^ ok #cat 
Ta TovTip \nrdp')^ovra Koff avro." For combination of the Aris- 
totelian principle that the real universal is knowable ra- 
tionally as genus and species through the real common 
essence, and the (implicit) Darwinian principle that the 
real unit is knowable empirically as specimen through the 
real individual difference (especially that of sex), grounds 
the theory of Syllogistic in Being, and completes it as the 
law of unit'universals, or necessary identity in difference 
of genus, species, and specimen, (1) in Being and (2) in 
Thought. Such combination for the first time makes it 
possible to show that the rational-empirical syllogism is 
the one vital principle of ontology, epistemology, and 
ethics — the law of evolution through involution at once 
in Being, in Knowledge, and in Life. And the a priori 
condition of the syllogism, as the movement of all reason, 
human or divine, is the three necessary laws of identity, 
contradiction, and excluded middle — necessary by the 
Apriori of Being that conditions and determines the Apriori 
of Thought. 

§ 239. In fine, apart from the pure logical formalism of 
Kant, Syllogistic and Dialectic are the two great forms of 
Logic which still contend for mastery of the modem mind, 
the one as the scientific method by which all that is known 
of Eeason-Energy as a real universe of real law has been 
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learned, and the other as the speculative method by which 
the Keason of the universe, illusively isolated from its 
Energy, and vainly set up as its only ^ truth'' in the 
form of "pure thought or ''absolute idealism,^ has been 
dreamed. 

The essence of Dialectic is its principle of Concretion 
(^Aufgehobenwerden) — the principle that absolute negation 
as concretion of contradictories is itself absolute position 
as the absolutely concrete (the Begriff as daa schlechthin 
Kofikrete, the Idee as die Eine TotcUitdt). This is the 
central principle of the Hegelian logic as the positive 
productiveness of contradiction, and it is a pure sophism. 
Contradiction as such produces and can produce nothing. 
The whole plausibility of the speculative method, by which 
double negation as Aufheben falsely appears to produce a 
new position as das Konkretey lies altogether in the adroit- 
ness with which two independent and incongruous inoments 
are 80i)histically confused as one moment in Aufheben it- 
self: absolute negativity as Widerspruch and absolute 
I)08itivity as E'msicht or Spekulation, This sophistical 
confusion once detected in the essential constitution of the 
triad as such, the whole dialectical chain of triads instantly 
falls asunder into a row of logically disconnected links, a 
rope of sand ; for the first moment of each triad is posited, 
not in the least as a " result " of double negation in the 
preceding triad, but as an act of new, original, immediate 
or unmediated, and strictly intuitive "insight," that is, 
supersensuous sensuousness as direct vision of the Auge 
des Gcistes, This, however, is nothing but "experience," 
"perce})tion," "intuition," relapse to pure "immediacy;" 
it is not " self-mediation " or "pure thought" at all; and 
by Hegel's own standard of dignity it puts "speculative 
reason" below, and not above, "reflective understanding." 
Thus by three absolute sophistries, (1) by abstracting 
Reason from Energy in the distinguishable but inseparable 
Reason-Energy of tlio World, and then misrepresenting 
this absolute abstraction of "pure thought" as "the abso- 
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lutely concrete/' — (2) by confounding negativity and 
positivity as production of new position through mere 
concretion of contradictories, and then misrepresenting 
this false result of double negation as logical linkage of 
triad with triad, — and (3) by elevating the speculative 
method above the scientific method, and misrepresenting 
the mere unverified " insight " of reason alone as superior 
to verification of reason by universal experience in the 
quest for truth, — Dialectic convicts itself of being at 
bottom pure Sophistic.^ 

Syllogistic is in reality what Dialectic only professes to 
be — Objective Logic. Its foundation is, not the nugatory 
principle of "pure thought,'' which, professing to be "the 

^ "Das durchgangige Theraa der hegelschen Philosophie ist die ver- 
nunftgemdSK Enivncklung der Welt luhalt and Form dieses Systems 
sind identisch. Was sich entwickelt, ist das Vernunftbewusstsein, der 
Geist, die Selbsterkenntniss der Menschheit. Wi^ oder in welcher Form 
diese Erkenntniss stattfindet and fortschreitet, ist die Form der begriff- 
lichen oder vemonftgemassen Entwicklang. Diese ist diircbgangig 
logisch, es wird nicht von Ding za Ding, sondern von Begriff zn Begriff 
fortgeschritten : von dem entwickelten Begriff der Vemnnft, d. h. von der 
Logik zar Natarphilosophie, von dieser zur Philosophie des subjectiven, 
des objectiven Geistes, der Weltgeschichte, des absoluten Geistes in Kunst, 
Religion and Philosophie, d. h. zur Philosophie der Kunst, der Religion, 
der Philosophie, welche letztere die Geschichte der Philosophie ist Dabei 
herrscht die Gewissheit, dassdio Begriffe nicht bloss dem Wesen der Dinge 
entsprechen, wie das Abbild dem Urbild, sondern dass sie das Wesen der 
Dinge selbst ausmachen, dass sie das Wesen der Dinge fdnd. Diese Einheit 
heiflst die IdentitiU von Denken und Sein,** (Euno Fischer, Hegels Leben, 
Werke und Lehre, Geschichte der neuem Philosophie, VIL ii. 1 1 74. ) That 
is, Thought or Reason is the sole ** substance " and the sole " essence," both 
'* content" and '* form,'* of the universe in its total reality. In this ex- 
position Fischer is perfectly faithful to Hegel. The Form, or Logical 
Idea, is itself the whole Content, or Nature : Thought as Thought is itself 
Being as Being — it has no " other " which is not itself. This panlogism 
is the absolute suppression of Energy as an element of Being which is 
fundamentally " other " than pure Reason — fundamentally inseparable, 
but none the less fundamentally distinguishable, from ''the element of 
pure thought." And this suppression of Energy is the incurable vice of 
" absolute idealism," the absolute sophism of Dialectic as objective logic. 
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absolutely concrete, " turns out to be the absolutely abstract, 
but rather the principle of the objectivity of relations as 
necessary and real identity in difference of correlated 
Energy and Reason, Energy as the substance or ''matter" 
and Reason as the essence or ''form" of this universe 
of law; for law itself is the demonstration of reason, 
and changeless law the demonstration of perfect rea- 
son. Unfailing energy is the universal law of cause 
and effect; unfailing reason is the universal law of end 
and means; and identity in difference of unfailing en- 
ergy and unfailing reason is the cosmic process itself, as 
identity in difference of evolution and involution, that 
is, necessary real identity in difference of causality and 
teleology, as alike the way of the world and the way of 
the mind in the Absolute I. This one and only way 
of Being, Knowing, and Doing, of ontology, epistemology, 
and ethics, is Syllogistic, not merely as formal logic, 
but also as real logic — formal logic because, and only 
because, real logic (1) as Syllogism of Being, (2) as 
Syllogism of Knowledge, and (3) as Syllogism of Duty. 
The syllogism of Being is subsumption of Energy under 
Reason in the real Event; the syllogism of Knowledge 
is subsumption of Experience under Reason in the real 
Cognition; and the syllogism of Duty is subsumption of 
Free Purpose under Right Reason in the real Deed. 
These three constitute the Syllogism of Syllogisms as 
Realism or Scientific Philosophy, which is subsumption 
of Epistemology under Ontology in Ethics, and therefore 
the intellectual groundwork of all real Religion. The 
scientific method itself as the perfection of Syllogistic is 
subsumption of Observation of Experience under Hypothe- 
sis or Reason in the Verified Result, which is reduction 
of Theory to Fact in the real and known Law of Nature — 
in other words, substitution of universal verification for 
mere personal " insight " through Consensus of the Com- 
petent, which is and must be for man the supreme Criterion 
of Truth. The essence of Syllogistic is its principle, not 
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of sophistical concretion of contradictories, but of neces- 
sary real and ideal reciprocity of complementaries — the 
principle of Organic Reciprocity as the Apriori of Being 
or absolute law of unit-universals, that is, the reciprocal 
intermediation of genus, species, and specimen, in the very 
form and nature of the syllogism as such. 

So compared, the ultimate logical difference between 
Dialectic and Syllogistic is simply that between Sophistic 
and Heuristic; and so we leave it here. 



CHAPTER XVin 

PHILOSOPHICAL METHOD AND SYSTEM AS SYLLOGISTIC 

§ 240. Absolute Logic is absolute Syllogistic, and its 
essence is the fundamental or constitutive principle of the 
syllogism as such: namely, Whatever is evolved as const- 
quent must be involved as antecedent. 

This logical axiom is simply expression of the absolute 
necessity of a relation which << cannot be otherwise ; '' its 
warrant is the nature of things, the conditions of existenoe, 
the Apriori of Being. It is only a more technical rendering 
of Persius's gi(jni de nihilo nihil, in nihilum nil posse reverti^ 
or Beneke's das Product kann nicht mehr enthalten, aXs was 
die Fadoren hinoingchen, ot Emerson's "what comes out, 
that was put in." The traditional dictum de omni et nulla 
(that is, whatever can be affirmed or denied of a class can be 
affirmed or denied of every member of that class), although 
often treated as the ultimate ground of the syllogism, is no 
principle at all, but merely a derivative practical maxim or 
immediate corollary of the principle above stated ; for the 
dictum itself would not hold, unless every member of 
the given class were involved in it, and the involution or 
non-involution of a given member in the given class is the 
only logical ground of the affirmation or denial. So, too, 
Kant's alleged " principle on which rest the possibility and 
validity of all categorical syllogisms," namely, "what be- 
longs to the mark of a thing belongs likewise to the thing 
itself, and what contradicts the mark of a thing contradicts 
likewise the thing itself, — nota nota* est nota rei ips^ius, 
repnfjnans notiv repugnat rei ipsi^^ ^ is no principle, but 
only a formal maxim derived from the real principle stated 
1 I^gik, ed. Jiusclip, Werke, VIII. 119. 
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above ; for it would not hold good, if the thing did not 
involve all its marks in its essence or Anstch, and if every 
mark did not involve all its own marks in its own Ansichj 
and if, furthermore, the thing did not evolve out of its 
Ansich first the mark, and then the mark of the mark, as 
still "belonging to itself." If Kant had traced back his 
own " principle of all categorical syllogisms " to its logical 
condition in the deeper and wider principle of evolution 
through involution, it would have led him perforce to abso- 
lute syllogistic as already stated. 

The essence of absolute logic, therefore, is its method of 
evolution through prior involution, and its jurisdiction 
must extend wherever that method obtains. For. this 
reason the sphere of absolute logic is that of all reality and 
all ideality — the concentric and coinciding spheres of 
Being, Knowing, and Doing, each of which includes both 
the others in the one absolute sphere of the Absolute I. 
So conceived, Being is not, as Hegel holds, merely the 
most abstract concept or category of the reflective under- 
standing, and so the poorest and emptiest of all idealities ; 
on the contrary, since Being includes all Knowing and all 
Doing and is itself included by them, it is the fullest and 
richest and most real of all realities, namely, the real 
universe itself. In other words. Absolute Logic, not as 
Dialectic, but as Syllogistic, is the immanent principle or 
law of the cosmical process as such, the one and only 
method of universal and eternal evolution through uni- 
versal and eternal involution, the self-revealing and intrin- 
sically intelligible Keal Life of the Absolute I. 

Referred, therefore, to the I as Absolute Subject, that 
is, as the only possible and consequently only conceivable 
real unity of the real universe, the intrinsically " Unknow- 
able " is not only non-existent, but also nonsensical, in fact 
impossible. Everything which becomes is and must be 
logically constituted, by the A priori of Being. Nothing is 
or can be unknowable in itself or because of itself. What- 
ever exists must be a product of the cosmical Reason- 
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Energy, working by the method of absolute syllogistic ; in 
order to exist, then, it must at once be and be known and be 
done — that is, done into being through knowing, or, in one 
word, evolved, as '' something ; " and even the cosmical Reason- 
Energy itself, the eternal self-activity of evolution through 
involution as the syllogistic process of Reason as essence 
in Energy as substance, is certainly << sometliing " to itself, 
in the self-consciousness of the Absolute Subject-Object. 

Referred to the I as human subject, however, the dis- 
tinction between the known and the unknown is vitally 
important in absolute logic. Everything within the reach 
of our knowing-faculty may fall within the compass of the 
humanly known, while everything beyond its reach must 
remain within that of the humanly unknown, and so be 
'< unknowable '' in the only sense that has a meaning; as, 
for instance, the science of selenography extends to the 
whole side of the moon which is turned toward us, but 
cannot extend to that which is turned away from us. 
There is no other "limit of human knowledge" than this, 
and it is a shifting one, constantly receding as human 
knowledge grows by natural increase or the invention of 
new artificial aids. All learning or discovery is conversion 
of the unknown into the known, and its boundless possi- 
bility implies the impossibility of the intrinsically unknow- 
able. The doctrine of modern subjectivism that we know 
things phaenomenally, or as they appear, but not nou- 
menally, or as they are in themselves, limits knowledge only 
by extinguishing it altogether ; for to know things as they 
are not is not to know them at all. That such a theory 
of necessary and universal ignorance should have passed 
so long for a " theory of knowledge " will be a marvel to 
succeeding ages. 

§ 241. Because identity of working method is the uni- 
versal solvent of all differences of worked material, and 
because absolute syllogistic thus holds in solution, as it 
were, all the infinitely various elements of Being, Knowing, 
and Doing, absolute logic is the identity in difference of 
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ontology, epistemology, and ethics, — in other words, the 
necessary and nniversal unity of philosophy as such. The 
unity of absolute logic itself is its principle of the neces- 
sary continuity of Being — its principle that whatever is 
evolved as consequent must be involved as antecedent. 

§ 242. The fundamental truth of Ontology is that all forms 
of real existence, by the Apriori of Being, are necessarily 
and logically constituted as unit-universals, or specimens, 
species, and genera, — specimens as things in themselves, 
species and genera as kinds in themselves, and things in 
kinds as the only possible object of knowledge. " States 
of consciousness," if they were the " only realities," are 
yet real only as things and kinds in themselves, and subject 
as such to the laws of absolute logic ; whatever necessity 
" for us " lies in the Apriori of Thought is derived from 
the deeper-lying and all-including absolute necessity of the 
Apriori of Being, without which thought itself could not 
be. Absolute syllogistic might be defined as the necessary 
and universal interrelatedness of genera, species, and speci- 
mens per *«, whether in Being or in Thought or in Act, 
not in the least as mere formal classification or abstract 
categories or barren rules, but rather as that living cosmical 
process of evolution through involution by which Being 
eternally produces, sustains, and changes all its forms. 
From the Darwinian standpoint of the mutability of species, 
Nageli said as early as 1865 : — 

** The centi^ of gravity in natural history lies no longer in 
species, but in the fact that every systematic cat^;ory is conceived 
as a natural unity, which exhibits the transition-point of a great 
evolutional movement. Like species, genus and the higher notions 
are no abstractions, but concrete things, complexes of allied forms 
which have a common origin." ^ 

The objective reality of genera, species, and specimens, 
and of the relations inseparable from them, and of the con- 

^ Quoted in Ueberweg's "System der Logik," edited by J. B. Meyer, 
with additions in 1882, p. 164. Kageli's words are almost the philoeophi- 
zation of Darwinism 
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ditions without which they could not be, constitutes a 
Trichotomy of Being, as Things, Relations, and Conditions, 
which is the foundation of scientific ontology. The very 
subjectivism which affects to question the reality of an 
external world, and altogether denies the possibility of a 
scientific ontology, borrows from the latter, nevertheless, 
the distinction of genus and species (specimen it does not 
understand), as the foundation of its formal logic; for 
without that distinction no doctrine of the concept, the 
judgment, or the syllogism is possible, while with it no 
denial of ontology is possible without self-contradiction, 
since the distinction itself is ineradicably ontologicaL It 
avails nothing to plead that in formal logic genus and 
species are pure abstractions, for every abstraction depends 
on that from which it is abstracted as its necessary logical 
presupposition ; hence the abstract relations of genus and 
species which are formulated in the definitions and rules of 
formal logic are absolutely invalid, even as canons of formal 
truth, unless their subjective necessity and universality are 
grounded in the objectively real relations of genera, species, 
and specimens, as that which " cannot be otherwise " — 
that is, unless their necessity and universality in Thought 
as Thought are grounded in their necessity and univer- 
sality in Being as Being. In other words, formal logic has 
no validity whatever which is not derived from absolute 
logic. 

§ 243. The fundamental laws of Ontology, or absolute 
syllogistic as operative in both Objective and Subjective 
Being, are these : — 

I. Genera evolve species, and species evolve specimens; 
therefore, genera evolve specimens. That is, genera evolve 
specimens through species, because species, as real middle 
terms, are the real efficient causes of their specimens 
(to axTLov TO fi€(rov). This is the law of Substance as Energy, 
the law of causality, the law of the world as mechanism, 
the evolutional Course of Nature : nothing happetis without 
an ejflclent cause. 
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II. Genera involve species, and species involve speci- 
mens ; therefore, genera involve specimens. That is^ genera 
involve specimens through species, because species, as real 
middle terms, are the final causes or real ends of their 
specimens. This is the law of Essence as Beason, the law 
of teleology, the law of the world as organism, the in- 
volutional Course of Mind: nothing happens without a 
sufficient reason, 

III. Grenera involve and evolve specimens through spe- 
cies in one inseparable logical and ontological process as 
the Syllogism of Being. The only efficient cause is that 
which effectSy or realizes the End ; the only sufficient rea- 
son as End is that which suffi/sesy or satisfies the Grood; the 
only perficient ideal is that which perfects^ or ordains the 
Best. Hence the Syllogism of Being subsumes the causal 
through the teleological under the ethical, that is, the me- 
chanical through the organic under the personal. It is the 
law of Beason in Energy as Bight, the law of ethicality or 
character, the law of the world as person, the Process of 
Essence in Substance, the Course of Spirit : nothing happens 
without the Oood as efficient cause^ sufficient reason, and 
perficient ideal. 

IV. Specimens, at once things in themselves and things 
in kinds, are perpetually evolved out of species and genera 
because they are perpetually involved in them and cannot 
exist out of them; each new specimen inherits its spe- 
cific form (heredity) and acquires its individual difference 
(adaptation) in its own species alone — otherwise a new 
generation would not perpetuate its species. For this rea- 
son every specimen as such necessarily unites in itself 
generic essence, specific essence, and reific essence or indi- 
vidual difference. In these three elements, so united or 
combined, consists the immanent relational constitution of 
the " thing in itself " (Ding an sich) as only one specimen 
of only one species of only one genus, — consequently, as a 
concrete syllogism in itself, and for that very reason a 
necessarily intelligible '^ object of knowledge." Moreoveri 
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every species is a single specimen to its own genos: in 
which light its generic essence becomes now its specific 
essence, and its specific difference now its indiyidual differ- 
ence or reific essence. Similarly, every genus is a single 
specimen to . its own higher genus. Hence every " thing " 
and every " kind " is of necessity a unit-universal, both one 
in many and many in one, by the Apriori of Being. This 
is the law of unit-universals as the law of individuation — 
law of the reality of units of energy in universal energy, or 
substances in substance, as monad, particle, corpuscle, 
molecule, atom, ion, electron, mechanism, organism, person, 
subject, object, subject-object, or whatever other *^ some- 
thing : " to wit, nothing exists except as a specimen^ a uni- 
versal in itself and a unit in its kind. This is the absolute 
unity of the universe, one in many and many in one as the 
Absolute Unit-Universal, the summum genus or genus gen- 
erum as the Absolute I or summum individuum. 

V. The necessary and constitutive relations of generic, 
specific, and reific essence in the specimen, or " thing in it- 
self," are demonstration of the Objectivity op Relations, 
as involved in the Apriori of Being. That is, things and 
kinds, units and universals, terms and their relations, can- 
not exist separately ; no units of energy, as substance, are 
possible without relations or universals of reason, as es- 
sence. But such constitutive relations as these cannot be 
the work of any a priori synthetic intellect which is logi- 
cally prior to them ; for every such intellect is itself the 
function or faculty of a unit-universal of energy, an I 
which, even as one pure subject with various faculties of 
thought, feeling, and will, absolutely presupposes these 
very relations. They are the necessary Aiisich of what- 
ever is real ; they are logically prior alike to Energy and 
to Reason ; they simply " cannot be otherwise " (Aris- 
totle's TO 8* avayKoiov ovk cvScxctcu oAXods fxctv).* They belong 

1 Cf. Kant, Kritik der reinen Vernunft, Einleitung, Werke, III. 34 : 
"Erfahrimg lehrt uns zwar, dass etwas so oder so beschaffen sei, aber 
nicht, dass es nicht anders sein koime." Spencer's notion that simple 
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to the absolutely objective yet a priori necessity which 
conditions the very possibility of existence in any real 
form, just as the necessary contraposition of greatest side 
and greatest angle is an absolute condieio sine qua non of 
every plane triangle, whether in sensuous experience, in 
sensuous imagination, or in Kant's illusory " pure intuition a 
priori " and free mathematical " construction," — there may 
or may not be triangles, but, if a triangle m, it miLst be built 
on that plan. They are the Apriori of Being as Being, and 
sole possible explanation of the Apriori of Thought. Other 
relations, however, which " can be otherwise " (Aristotle's 
fvSexcrat oAAods ^cti/), constitute the Aposteriori of Being, 
the field of contingency and change, the sphere of freedom ; 
and all such relations must originate in plastic or form- 
giving reason itself, as free in Nature as in Man. Absolute 
Fate and Absolute Chance are equally unthinkable because 
equally impossible. Thus necessity and freedom are the 
warp and woof of the world, which would be impossible if 
either element were wanting : nothing happens except as a 

accamolation of experiences through a long series of generations will at last 
constitate an absolate necessity of reason rests on inability to grasp this 
distinction, which Kant adopts from Aristotle, yet without knowing how 
to use it. For he leaves the constitution of "pure reason a fniori^** the 
organic unity of ''consciousness in general/* as a mere empirical datum at 
last, a mere given fact of existence. From this no true Apriori of Thought, 
no real necessity at all, can be deduced. Yet Kant seeks to deduce all 
necessity in thinking from pure " spontaneity " in the subject as '* synthe- 
sis a priori .* " '* . . . indem wir die Analysis nur so weit treiben diirfen, als 
sie unentbehrlich nothwendig ist, um die Principien der Synthesis apriori^ 
als worum es uns nur zu thuu ist, in ihrem ganzen Umfange einzusehen." 
(Er. d. r. Yem. Einleit. Werke, III. 49.) Such deduction is no deduction. 
Necessity cannot be deduced from or found in the subject as pure " spon- 
taneity " or ** self-activity " in " synthesis a priori," ». ^ in the subject as 
sole and absolute originator of all relations or ''combinations" (Ibid. 
Werke, III. 114, 115) : yet this pure spontaneity or absolute non-necessity 
is the only source of the " necessity and universality " which Kant makes 
the marks of all " pure knowledge a priori" and identifies with all " ob- 
jective validity.'* The logic ia vain enough which deduces necessity from 
non -necessity. 

VOL. II. — 16 
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free (ust within necessary laws. This principle, so far as it 
goes, is the identity in difference of science and philosophy : 
science as special sciences sees necessity, but science as 
philosophy sees necessity and freedom, too. 

VL The objectivity or equal reality of Things and Eo- 
lations is self-evidently involved in a world of things which 
are necessarily related in and among themselves as genera, 
species, and specimens. This objectivity of relations is the 
real ground of all real Form, the immanent Law of Reality, 
the Apriori of Being in its narrower significance. But, 
since no form can be real which is not in itself possible, the 
Objectivity of Conditions is the real ground of the pos- 
sibility of all real form, the immanent Law of Potentiality, 
the Apriori of Being in its absolute significance. For the 
real is the evolved potential, while the potential is the in- 
volved real, and nothing can be evolved which is not first 
involved. Hence the potential conditions the real, and 
involution conditions evolution, as logical prhis in the ab- 
solute Aristotelian sense (wp6T€pov ry <f>va'€t). This is in 
other words the constitutive principle of absolute logic — 
whatever is evolved as consequent must be involved as 
antecedent. In its full meaning, therefore, the Apriori of 
Being is the totality of the objective Conditions which con- 
stitute the Immanent Necessity of Being itself — the ground 
of its reality as the process of eternally self-realizing po- 
tentiality. These conditions of Being are : (1) Space and 
Time, since to be " spaceless and timeless," that is, to be 
nowhere and never, is simply not to be ; (2) Substance as 
Energy, since to be is to act, and not to act is not to be ; 
(3) Essence as Reason, since to think is to relate, to be 
is to be related, and to be out of relation is to be out of 
being and not to be ; (4) Process of Essence in Substance 
or of Reason in Energy as Syllogistic, that is, evolution 
through involution, motion from the potential to the real 
and from the involved to the evolved, or production of im- 
manent relational constitution as real form, since no other 
process than the Syllogism of Being could possibly evolve 
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new specimens out of pre-existing specimens, species, and 
genera, while ceasing to do this is to die or not to be ; and 
(5) Being itself as Bealitj, or identity in difference of sub- 
stance and essence and process in space and time, since real- 
ity could never be unless reality had always been (" naught 
from naught comes and naught to naught returns'' — the 
Absolute I as Necessary Being). Consequently, the objec- 
tivity of conditions is the principle of the identity in differ- 
ence of reality and potentiality in the syllogism, the law of 
the self-dependent continuity of Being as Acting and Eclat- 
ing : nothing happens except as the evolved conseqitent of an 
involved antecedent — as at once the effect of an involved cause, 
the fulfilment of an involved endy and the realization of an 
involved ideal. This interprets and further develops the 
principle at the close of the preceding paragraph. 

YII. Genus, species, and specimen are the major, middle, 
and minor terms in the Syllogism of Being. Nature's 
premises are the perpetual and universal presence of these 
three elements, and her conclusion or objective inference is 
the endless production of new specimens; each of which, 
being in itself a concrete syllogism in the development 
of its own immanent relational constitution as generic, 
specific, and reific essence, repeats the same logical and 
ontological ratiocination. This fundamental syllogistic 
movement, determined to be such by the Apriori of Being, 
necessarily moulds all kinds and all things, clearly in the 
organic world, less clearly but no less certainly in the 
so-called but mis-called inorganic world; even moderate 
acuteness can easily identify the process everywhere. The 
universe persists solely through endless syllogizing, or end- 
less subsumption of particulars under universals in new 
units, and all methodology, whether of Being, of Knowing, 
or of Doing, ultimates in the syllogism as the one neces- 
sary and universal method of methods — course of Nature, 
course of Mind, course of Spirit. For the essence of the 
syllogism is equation of the implicit or potential relations 
involved in the antecedent with the explicit or real rela* 
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tions evolved in the consequent ; and this metamorphoBis 
of potentiality into reality, of thought into £act» of the 
form that may be into the form that is, of the reason that 
relates into the energy that makes, is not only the secret 
of the syllogism, but the mystery of life.^ Here we teach 
bottom in our deep-sea soundings; we cannot get below 
that Apriori of Being which determines the syll<^^m to 
be the necessary form of the life-process itself, and which 
determines the essence of the syllogism to be necessary r»- 
lational equation of the antecedent as Thought with the 
consequent as Existence (cv rcmrots ^ Icron^ Mrr/i). On no 
other terms can both the quantity of energy and the conti- 
nuity of reason remain constants in the coemical process. 
Evolution without involution (and such is Spencer's ''Infi- 
nite and Eternal Energy from which all things proceed" — 
Energy without Eeason) strikes over into the ostensibly 
rejected process of <' creation of something out of noth- 
ing ; " for it is a blindly mechanical process of production 
stretched out in time into an infinite series of infini- 
tesimal increments of Being, each of which constitutes an 

1 To Schleiermacher, who had ohjected to the syllogism that the ooncla- 
sion gives no ''progress in thought," no ''new cognition," no "new in- 
sight," and that the premises merely show how we arrive at it by mediatioii, 
Ueberweg excellently replied (System der Logik, ed. 1882, p. 822): "But 
there certainly lies a new insight in the fusion into one judgment of two 
concepts which were previously thought in two different judgraenta, sep- 
arated from each other and connected with a third." More than this, how- 
ever, nee<ls to be said. The " new insight " is already implied, inyolyed, 
or ]K)tcntial in the premises, through the objectively necessary relation 
which unites all the particulars in their universal ; but it becomes ex- 
pressed, evolved, realized, asserted, or judged, in the conclusion alone. 
In tliis transition from the potential to the real, from the involred to the 
evolved, lies the " newness " of the " insight," the march of thought, the 
logical necessity of the syllogism as resting at bottom on the relaUomal 
idcntitij, y«t real difference^ of the anteceilent and the consequent. Who- 
ever cloarly gets tlie full meaning of this will see as far as may be seen into 
that movement from ideality to reality which Is not only the secret of the 
syllogism and the mystery of life, but also the history of Nature, the truth 
of Spirit, and the inexhaustible creativeness of Being as Being. 
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increase of Being as a whole — an increase of relations 
evolved uncompensated hj relations involved, and there- 
fore a "creation" of real living forms. But evolution 
through involution maintains the living equality of Poten- 
tiality and Reality, Thought and Existence, Reason and 
Energy, in a Being which is incapable alike of increase 
and of decrease. When the cosmical process is conceived 
as Syllogistic, the eternal equality of antecedent and con- 
sequent in the syllogism becomes the eternal equality of 
reason and energy in the Absolute I; the syllogistic cos- 
mical process becomes the demonstration that the universe 
is alive ; and the living universe itself becomes the demon- 
stration of God, when Being reveals itself as Knowing and 
Doing, too. 

§ 244 The fundamental truth of Epistemology lies in 
the principle of the strictly logical Idealization of the Real. 
This is the principle that the object determines the subject 
in Knowing, — that the forms of knowledge are of neces- 
sity determined by the forms of existence, — that all forms 
of thought not so determined are forms of creative fancy, 
poetic art, free imagination, insane hallucination, or sheer 
illusion, — that "things in themselves," that is, things in 
their internal and external relations, so far from being "un- 
knowable," are the only possible objects of knowledge, — 
that Kant's "mere phaenomena," or things out of them- 
selves, are pure figments or objects of ignorance, — and 
that Hegel's " phaenomena in themselves " are nothing but 
" things in themselves " under another name and fall at once 
under the laws of absolute logic. The grand desideratum 
of philosophy at the dawn of the twentieth century is an 
epistemology which shall recognize natural science as real 
knowledge of real existence, and confirm the scientific 
method as that necessary identity in difference of experi- 
ence and reason which grounds the Syllogism of Knowing 
in the Syllogism of Being. With nothing better than the 
brilliant, elaborate, yet intellectually futile Erkenntniss" 
thearie to rely upon, philosophical subjectivism must perish 
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of its own effeminacy and degeneracy, and leave nothing 
but a thoroughly onesided physicism to inherit the earth. 
For the Kantian epistemology is simply the nominalistie 
conceptualism of the middle ages ripened and gone to seed, 
and nothing short of Syllogistic will avail to develop the 
rude vigor of modern physicism into the trained and dis- 
ciplined strength of scientific realism, — that is, a vpwnj 
ffukoaoifHa at once acute, comprehensive, and profound, 
thoroughly modernized by Darwinian reform of the Aris- 
totelian Paradox (as explained in Chapters YI and VTI), and 
brought to complete internal harmony by the principles of 
absolute logic. In Greek realism, not in Anglican or Ger- 
man idealism, lies the germ of a truly modem philosophy. 
The peculiar 8][)ecimens, species, and genera with which 
epistemology deals, the things in kinds which eonstitute 
the ultimate elements of intelligence as conscious subsump- 
tiou of particulars under universals in new units, are per- 
cepts, concepts, and ideas : percepts of specimens, concepts 
of species, ideas of genera.* All particular sciences (includ- 
ing psychology) rest upon and branch out of epistemology 
as the universal science of Knowing, the hrurnjfxtf which 
is determined by to uv ^ ov; that is, Knowing is ultimately 
grounded in Being, and epistemology in ontology, and 
formal logic itself in absolute logic as Syllogistic. Hence 
the elements of intelligence are ex vi termini true percepts, 

1 Being precisely defined by its object, this use of the word idea to de- 
note the subjective correlate of the objective genus, or the thought which 
thinks the g(>nus as the major tenn in the Syllogism of Being and there- 
fore stands itself as the major term of the Syllogism of Knowing, need 
cause no confusion whatever, though it is a special application of a term 
with myriad meanings. It only rcc^uires to be mentioned that, just as 
every unit-universal of Being is at once a universal to its own units and a 
unit to its own higher universal, so every unit-universal of Knowing is at 
once an idea to its own included percept-concepts and a percept-concept 
to its own higher idea. In every syllogism of knowing, the idea is the 
major, the concept is the middle, and the i)ercept is the minor term ; and 
in a series or sorites of dej>eudeut syllogisms the conclusion of one be- 
comes the major premise of the next. 
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true concepts, and true ideas ; if these are not true, they 
are elements of error or mistake — not of intelligence at 
all, but of the want of it. This unconditional necessity 
of agreement, not in sensuous content, but in relational 
constitution, between specimens, species, and genera in 
Being, on the one hand, and percepts, concepts, and ideas 
of them in Knowing, on the other hand, is the Apriori of 
Truth, which is the Apriori of Being in its epistemological 
application. 

But percepts, concepts, and ideas possess a double char- 
acter in themselves. As existing realities in the subject, 
they are themselves unit-universals of Being, or original 
specimens, species, and genera of Being as Thinking; but, 
as simple idealities or cognitions of their objects, they are 
the primary unit-universals of Knowing as Knowing. Fur- 
ther, just as every real specimen or unit of existence is a 
concreted syllogism as identity in difference of generic, 
specific, and reific essence, so every specimen of knowl- 
edge or real cognition is a concreted syllogism as identity 
in difference of perceptual, conceptual, and ideal essence. 
For percepts, concepts, and ideas are the minor, middle, 
and major terms in every Syllogism of Knowing; their 
necessary interrelatedness or unitaiy relational constitution 
is involved or potential in the premises, but evolved or real 
in the conclusion ; and every logical conclusion from true 
premises, that is, every concreted syllogism of knowledge, 
every true judgment or real cognition, is one of the ulti- 
mate cells which Syllogistic, as the cell-theory of the 
organism of universal human knowledge, recognizes as 
the indivisible living components of all science and all 
philosophy. 

The object, we repeat, determines the subject in Knowing. 
That is, what the object is in itself, even on the idealist's 
assumption that the subject has created it, must determine 
all possible knowledge of it; the relations immanent in it 
must determine all relations immanent in the cognition of 
it, since any variation in these at once vitiates the cognition 
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SO far. This simply '^cannot be otherwise;'' and, when 
idealism makes the knowing process itself create the ''mere 
phaenomenon/' that is, condition and determine the object 
known, it puts the cart before the horse and falls into hope- 
less self-confusion. In other words, Being necessarily 
determines Knowledge. Hence the Trichotomy of Being 
as Things, Relations, and Conditions determines the Tri- 
chotomy of Perception, as distinguishably but inseparably 

(1) sensuous^ or apprehensive of things through the senses ; 

(2) intellectual^ or apprehensive of relations through the 
understanding; and (3) ratioruUj or apprehensive of con- 
ditions through the reason. All perception, intuition, 
immediacy, simple apprehension, or immediate experience 
of whatever name, is essentially determined and character- 
ized by the character of its object as a specimen or unUf 
— unitary thing as an object of immediate sense-percep- 
tion, unitary relation as an object of immediate under- 
standing, or unitary condition as an object of immediate 
reason. But all comprehension is essentially determined 
and characterized by the character of its object as a 
sjxicies, genus, or universal of units, whether these are 
things, relations, or conditions. Moreover, because every 
possible object of knowledge is a unit-universal of reific, 
specific, and generic essence, every real cognition of a 
real object must be determined by the object itself to be 
a unit-universal of perceptual, conceptual, and ideal essence. 
Apprehension and comprehension, that is, experience and 
reason, reciprocally condition each other in every real 
cognition, and may be distinguished, but not separated, 
in each of the elements of a concrete syllogism of Know- 
ing, because unity and universality may be distinguished, 
but not separated, in each element of the real object as a 
concrete syllogism of Being. 

It will not fail to be observed that, in this Trichotomy 
of Perception as sensuous, intellectual, and rational, and 
in the determination of it by the Trichotomy of Being as 
things, relations, and conditions, imiiudinte experience as 
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such becomes simple apprehension of units as units, whether 
single things or single relations or single conditions. This 
is a great expansion of the notion of experience. The usual 
and time-honored view is that experience includes only 
sense-perceptions ; it measures everything by the mere func- 
tions of the subject, refers experience to the senses alone, 
does not even inquire as to the nature of the object, and 
doubts, if it does not deny, that there is any object at all 
other than the phaenomenal product of the subject itself. 
On the one hand there have been denials, and on the 
other hand abuses, of intellectual perception, intellectual 
intuition, perceptive understanding, and so forth, in the 
subjectivist school; but no subjectivist seeks in the nature 
of the object for the ground of primary distinctions in the 
knowledge-faculty. The objectivist, however, will seek 
for it nowhere else, and he will find it in the Apriori of 
Being, by which nothing exists or can exist save as a unit- 
universal, a unit in its kind and a universal in itself. 
This ontological difference of unit and universal grounds 
the epistemological difference between experience, or sim- 
ple apprehension of units, and reason, or comprehension 
of universals ; it is Kant's " unknown root" of the ultimate 
unity of the understanding and the sensibility, which to 
subjectivism must always remain unknown, but to objec- 
tivism is self-evident. From the standpoint of absolute 
logic, then, experience is simple, immediate, or unmediated 
perception of the unit as unitj whether this unit be an objec- 
tive thing, an objective relation, an objective condition, or 
any single subjective fact of consciousness whatsoever. 

But experience is sensation as well as perception — it is 
the identity in difference of both. Sensation is the purely 
subjective side of experience, and perception is its purely 
objective side ; but neither side can actually exist in perfect 
purity, that is, without the other. These two elements of 
experience, however, are found in it in unequal proportions, 
and Sir William Hamilton's law is doubtless correct, that 
sensation and perception are in the inverse ratio — the 
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more sensation, the less perception, and the more peroep* 
tion, the less sensation ; yet there is no sensation unless it 
is perceived and no perception unless it is felt. Both ele- 
ments are equally primal ; neither of them is a product or 
derivative of the other. Sensation both begins and ends 
in the subject ; but perception, while it ends in the subject, 
begins in the object — that is, begins in the object's deter- 
minative influence over the form or relational content of 
empirical cognition. On no other terms than these is objec- 
tive knowledge possible, whether as knowledge by a subject 
of an object other than itself (the It or Not-I) or knowl- 
edge by one subject of another subject as its own object 
(the Other-I). If these terms are denied, absolute solipsism 
is the only logical alternative — the Not-I, the Other-I, and 
the I itself as One of the We, become alike logically im- 
possible. Hence even self-consciousness of the I as One of 
the We, without which the I necessarily lapses into Kant's 
" unknown j-," presupposes perception as originating in the 
rclatioiially detorniinativo influence of the object perceived 
on the perceiving,' subject. Aristotle holds no other opinion 
of perception or aurOrja-L*:,^ 

We conclude, therefore, that immediate experience on its 
subjective side is identity in difference of sensation and 
perception, but on its objective side perception of units as 
units, that is, sensuous perception of single things, intel- 
lectual perception of single relations, and rational percep- 
tion of single conditions. Because the object necessarily 
determines the subject in all knowing, the Trichotomy of 
Being necessarily determines the Trichotomy of Perception. 

^ 01' yiip 6 \lBoi Iv T j ^I'X^i d.WA rh elSot • C}CT€ ^ ^o/X^ (txnrtp ii x^^P 
iffTiv ■ Kal ycip r) x^^P ^fiyo-vov lariv opydvuPy Kal 6 yoOi €ldot e/dfSr xal il 
ataOrfffii tUo^ aiaO-nrCjv. (Aristotle, Psych olofify, Book III. Chapter 8, §2.) 
— alriov 3' 5x1 twv Kaff tKaffrov rj (tar' ^v^pyeiav aXffSi^i^ ^ 5* inar'^ii 
rQy Ka06\ov • ravra 5' ^u aiTrj tws ((tti tt} yj/i^xv • . . rd ataByfrh. rum koB* 
tKoxTTa Kol tCjv i^u)6€v. {Ibid. II. Clifip. 5, § 6.) What Aristotle does not 
clearly j^roeive Is the iieccHsary ohjeetivity of relations. These are ''some- 
how in the sonl," yet also "somehow out of the soul/' and their agree- 
ment is truth. 
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§ 245. The fundamental laws of epistemology, or abso- 
lute syllogis|ic as operative in Knowing, may be expressed 
somewhat as follows : — 

I. Ideas evolve concepts, and concepts evolve percepts ; 
therefore, ideas evolve percepts. This does not mean that 
ideas evolve sensations; for^ as just explained, sensation 
and perception are equally primsJ elements in immediate 
experience. But it means that every new cognition, as 
conclusion in a new syllogism of knowing, and therefore 
as identity in difference of logically prior premises, derives 
its cognitive form from the subject and its intelligible con- 
tent or relational constitution from the object — that is, 
inherits its ideal and conceptual essence from already 
gained concepts and ideas, but acquires its perceptual es- 
sence, its individual difference as this particular perception, 
through adaptation to the determining environment as this 
particular ohfect perceived. For instance, I have a sudden 
visual sensation as I look out of my window, and gradually 
but rapidly perceive in the distance (1) a something, (2) a 
moving something, (3) a moving quadruped, (4) a running 
dog. My mere sensation tells me nothing beyond myself, 
but my immediate experience contains also a threefold per- 
ception of something related to something else in space 
and time, in this case perception of a dog moving in the 
landscape, just as soon as my previously formed concepts 
enable me to discover or determine in my own conscious- 
ness the real ^^ what " of the object. Until that is deter- 
mined, I have not perceived the dog. For I perceive an 
object so far only as I can perceive and think its " what," 
and "what I see" must always depend upon "what I 
know " — a rule which explains why a botanist and a poet 
never see precisely the same flower. In other words, ideas 
evolve the /orm of new percepts as percept-concepts, con- 
crete syllogisms, or cognitions, while the co-operant outer 
world evolves their content by determining their relational 
constitution in agreement with that of outer objects, so far 
as this is perceived : the WTiat in Being^ or immanent rela- 
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tioiial constitution of the object, must be itself the What 
in Knaunng, or immanent relational constitation of the 
cognition of the object {Iv rovrocf 17 Urorriq Iwn/^y. This is 
the evolution of real cognition as identity in difference of 
heredity and adaptation, — that is, the ^^ origin of knowl- 
edge '' as determination of Knowing by Being in Learning. 
II. Ideas involve concepts, and concepts involve per- 
cepts ; therefore, ideas involve percepts. The only adequate 
concept would be cognition of the species in and with all 
its specimens, including and not excluding all their indi- 
vidual differences or peculiarities; that alone is the real 
species in Being, and that alone would be real cognition of 
it in adequate Knowing. But the quantity of perceptive 
and conceptive energy in us is insufScient to form an ade- 
quate concept of any species; every human concept must 
be concrete as identity in difference of experience and 
reason, but also imperfect or abstract as failing in adequacy 
to its object as real species (see § 65), Hence we are 
obliged to employ so-called "abstractions," that is, imper- 
fect concrete concepts, in all our thinking. But abstrac- 
tion is always incomplete, and no abstraction can be 
independent of that from which it is abstracted ; absolute 
abstraction of species from specimens or of concepts from 
percepts would reduce them to " pure universals " or " blank 
forms " or absolute zero, since units and universals con- 
dition each the possibility of the other. It is never possi- 
ble to abstract the real common essence of any species so 
completely in a concept of it as wholly to exclude all the 
real individual differences of all its specimens, and this im- 
possibility lies at the bottom of the old difficulty of " gene- 
ral terms," as pressed so vigorously by Berkeley and the 
other conceptual ists. Image and notion condition each 
other in thought as rigorously as sides and angles in a 
triangle. Hence every concept necessarily involves per- 
cepts, and every idea necessarily involves concepts : both 
concepts and ideas, in whatever degree of abstraction from 
immediate experience, rest ultimately on percepts, and 
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vanish into sheer nothingness when their involved percepts 
are absolutely suppressed. Herein lies the unreality of 
"pure thought," "pure reason," "pure knowledge a 
prioriy^^ and so forth, in every attempt to establish which 
the least analytic skill detects the elements drawn from the 
ostensibly excluded "experience." This necessary in- 
volution of percepts in all ideas is the impossibility of the 
separation of experience and reason — impossibility, there- 
fore, of the Kantian epistemology and the Hegelian pan- 
logism as retries Denken. 

III. Ideas involve and evolve concepts, and concepts in- 
volve and evolve percepts; therefore, ideas involve and 
evolve percepts. This, stated in the most general terms, is 
the manner in which knowledge is acquired, the identity in 
difference of evolution and involution as knowing, the 
productive continuity of the intellectual life, the organic 
use of mind, the learning process, the scientific method. 
There is a complete and entire analogy between the growth 
of a living specimen or species in nature and the growth of 
human knowledge as a whole, whether in the individual 
mind or in the race as such. The scientific method, begun 
in common experience, developed in science, and perfected 
in philosophy, involves the immanent relational constitu- 
tion of universal human knowledge as a self-developing 
system or real organism, whose germ is the realized identity 
in difference of experience and reason in the concrete syllo- 
gism, real cognition, or particular percept-concept of the 
particular unit-universal, — whose matter is the innume- 
rable percept-concepts thence resulting, — whose life is the 
universal syllogistic process or scientific method itself, — 
whose form is the system of organic philosophy, — whose 
immanent end is the perfection of human knowledge, and 
whose exient end is the perfection of human life. Nothing 
but this conception of the organic development of our 
knowledge as the living process of a living form can ex- 
plain the frequent simultaneity of discoveries of the same 
thing by diverse discoverers, in satisfaction of the organ- 
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ism's needs at a given period: tbey oome because they 
were involved already in past discoveries as potential per- 
cepts in realized ideas, and now are evolved syllogistically 
as new realized percepts. For the scientific method of 
observation, hypothesis, and verification is itself an induc- 
tive syllogism. Observation is accurate determination in 
the observer's mind of the particular relations of &ct8 as 
they exist in themselves (minor premise) ; hypothesis is his 
surmise of their universal relations, not as yet observed, but, 
as he reasons, logically implied or potential in the given 
facts (major premise) ; and verification is confirmation of 
this surmise of new universals through experiments so de- 
vised as to realize this logical potentiality in new facts 
newly observed (conclusion). This is induction, or verifi- 
cation of an uncertain major premise as the probable con- 
dition of a certain minor premise and a certain conclusion; 
and the possibility of induction as a valid process proves 
that the Syllogism of Knowing is grounded in the Syllogism 
of Being. For the principle of both induction and de- 
duction is the same, that is, whatever is evolved as conse- 
quent must be involved as antecedent : deduction infers a 
necessary conclusion from given premises, while induction 
infers a probable major premise from a given minor premise 
and a given conclusion. The latter is verification — that 
is, satisfactory proof of the hypothesis, surmised before- 
hand by tlie scientific reason and imagination to be in- 
volved in the facts observed, and found afterwards by the 
"appeal to Nature" to be evolved in the new facts as de- 
termined by experiment. The scientific method is a 
working union of deduction and induction, and both of 
these are syllogisms of differing form and value — evolu- 
tions of percepts out of ideas and involutions of percepts in 
ideas. Science itself is syllogistic equation of immanent 
relational constitutions involved and understood in the 
unit-universals of existence, as antecedent, with that which 
is evolved and inferred in the percept-concepts of human 
intelligence, as consequent: reason thinks these constitu- 
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tions in the premises, and energy makes them in the con- 
clusions. So comprehended, it is frivolous to consider the 
syllogism a mere petUio principii, for syllogizing is that 
change of potentiality (Swofici) into reality (evcpyci^) which 
is the life of the world as endless subsumption of units 
under universals in new units. 

IV. Every real cognition must be identity in difference 
of percept, concept, and idea; it is related in itself as 
specimen, species, and genus, that is, as a concrete syllo- 
gism. Analysis of intelligence as the cognitive faculty 
in general {ErkenrUnissvermogen) justifies distinction of 
it into three elementary but inseparable functions as per- 
ceptivity, understanding, and reason. We say perceptivity 
rather than sensibility, because immediate experience, as 
has been already shown, contains both sensation and per- 
ception as its ultimate factors, the former on its subjective 
or sensitive side and the latter on its objective or cognitive 
side, and because epistemology deals directly with the lat- 
ter alone — the former belonging to psychology as one of 
the many sciences included under epistemology. The great 
fundamental principle of the necessary objectivity of rela- 
tions, which distinguishes the objectivism of science from the 
subjectivism of the philosophy prevalent since Descartes, 
involves a vast enlargement of the notion of experience. 
Relations must cease to be regarded as exclusively the 
work of "pure synthesis a priori^* or product of the pure 
" consciousness in general," and take their proper place as 
the intelligible Ansiehj the immanent necessity, unity, and 
universality of the " thing in itself " or only possible object 
of knowledge. Hence the perceptivity or cognitive prin- 
ciple of immediate experience must be correlated with this 
Ansich of the object in general, namely, the identity in 
difference of things, relations, and conditions (Trichotomy 
of Being), and be itself understood as the identity in differ- 
ence of sensuous, intellectual, and rational intuition (Trichot- 
omy of Perception). From this it follows that the notion 
of experience on its perceptive side must be expanded by 
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recognition of three mutually irreducible orders of real 
percepts: sensuous percepts of single things or related 
termSj intellectual percepts of single relations of single 
things, and rational percepts of single conditions of all re- 
lated things. For no unit can be known as a unit unless it 
is perceived, and no unit-universal of existence, whether as 
genus, species, or specimen, can be known as such, unless 
it is known in its unity as well as in its universality — 
that is, unless it is apprehended sensuously, intellectually, 
and rationally in one indivisible percept, as well as com- 
prehended rationally in one indivisible concept and one 
indivisible idea. Consequently, the syllogistic functional 
constitution of intelligence itself as perceptivity, conceptiv- 
ity (or understanding), and ideality (or reason), necessitates 
the syllogistic constitution of every product of intelligence 
as identity in difiPerence of percept, concept, and idea, that 
is, as a concrete syllogism of knowing, a real cognition. 

V. The perceptivity is identity in difference of sensuous, 
intellectual, and rational intuition, that is, immediate ap- 
prehension of units of whatever kind as " somethings ; " the 
understanding is identity in difference of perceptive, con- 
ceptive, and abstractive intellection of " relations ; " the 
reason is identity in difference of perceptive, logical, and 
ethical comprehension of '* conditions '' and the uncon- 
ditioned. These distinctions inevitably overlap to some 
extent; the intellectual perceptivity is identical with the 
perceptive understanding, and the rational perceptivity 
with the perceptive reason. But they are, nevertheless, 
indispensable, because they are grounded in those onto- 
logical differences which determine all valid epistemo- 
logical distinctions. Just as absolute necessity, or the 
Apriori of Being, underlies logical necessity, or the Apriori 
of Thought, in the "must'' or "cannot he otherwise" of 
the relation of equation between antecedent and consequent 
in every valid syllogism, and thereby stands as the last 
appeal of Reason : just so change of objective relations, or 
the Aposteriori of Being, underlies change of subjective 
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relations, or the Aposteriori of Thought, in the "may be 
otherwise " of the objective relations perceived, and there- 
by renders immediate perception itself, as sole reflector of 
changing facts, the last appeal of Experience. For instance, 
reason decides from what we have learned of the solar 
system that the sun must rise and set every day; but 
whether it is rising or setting now, on this particular day, 
can be decided by perception alone. But, just as things 
without relations, and relations without things, and either 
things or relations without conditions, are alike impossible 
in Being, so for that very reason are apprehension of 
things, intellection of relations, and comprehension of 
conditions, impossible in Knowing except as combined in- 
dissolubly in one realized cognition. For to apprehend " a 
thing," or to understand " a relation," or to comprehend " a 
condition," necessarily involves and connotes the universals 
in which these are units. Since the knowledge of relatives 
is only one knowledge, it follows that specimen and spe- 
cies on the one hand, and percept of the specimen and 
concept of the species, on the other hand, being related 
necessarily by the Apriori of Being, are for that reason re- 
lated necessarily by the Apriori of Thought, and knowable 
only with and through each other. 

It is this ultimate necessity which determines the func- 
tion of the understanding to be at once perceptive of single 
or unitary relations and conceptive of specific and generic, 
that is, of universal relations, — cognitive at once of the 
"this "and the "what" in "this somewhat" (toScti, Aoc 
aliquid unum numero), and therefore productive at once of 
individualization and of generalization in every real cogni- 
tion of it. But, while every concept and every idea of the 
human intelligence must thus include both empirical and 
rational elements (retries Denken would be kein Denken), no 
such concept or idea can ever be adequate to its real object, 
which can be adequately known by the Absolute I alone 
(§ 65). Hence all our cognitions are necessarily abstrac- 
tions, partly by reason of this necessary inadequacy and 
VOL. n. — 17 
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partly by reason of the yoluntary oonoentratioii of our 
attention on the likenesses of things in oar inability to 
grasp all their differences; although in another sense they 
are necessarily concretions, since, as jnst remarked, every 
real cognition must contain both empirical and rational ele- 
ments, and therefore be concrete as union of experience 
and reason. This necessarily abstract and imperfect 
nature of all our cognitions defeats the overweening claim 
of philosophy to be abfolutes Wissen; yet without the 
abstractive function of our understanding no human knowl- 
edge at all would be possible. Notwithstanding our 
unavoidable derivation of merely abstract^ partial, and 
artificial universals from the real universals of existence, 
they are true as far as they go: demonstration remains 
demonstration, and verification remains verification, and 
" knowledge grows from more to more." We know because 
we generalize and abstract, but for the same reason we 
know only in part, and our knowledge itself, as identity 
in difference of experience and reason, must take the 
form of the concrete syllogism because this is the form of 
the total object known : namely, the world-process in the 
world-history as evolution through involution, self-evolu- 
tion of Nature in Spirit as the Many in the One and self- 
involution of Spirit in Nature as the One in the Many, the 
eternal Syllogism of Being. 

VI. Sense-perception and the perceptive understanding, 
dealing inseparably with the actual unit-universals of exist- 
ence as the Aposteriori of Being, reproduce in human con- 
sciousness that which is as that which is known; but the 
perceptive reason, dealing with the absolute conditions of 
all unit-universals as the Apriori of Being, reproduces in 
us that which cannot he otherwise as that which cannot be 
known otherwise — whereby the Apriori of Being becomes 
itself known as determining the Apriori of Thought. That 
is, the first two functions of the perceptivity bring to pass 
cognition of the simply real, while the third brings to pass 
cognition of the necessary, the unconditioned, the condi- 
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tions of the real which themselves have no condition. 
These conditions^ already named as Space, Time, Substance, 
Essence, Process, are neither things nor relations of things, 
and therefore objects neither of the sensuous nor of the 
intellectual perceptivity. Yet, since nothing can be known 
which is unperceived, they must be perceived immediately 
by the reason in a perceptive capacity which is adapted to 
the object itself, and as different from perception of things 
and perception of relations as things and relations are 
themselves different from their own a priori conditions. 
To go further into this recondite inquiry, profoundly im- 
portant as it is, would be out of place in this connection; 
it must suffice to state the conclusion that the universal 
and absolute conditions of existence must be perceived by 
reason immediately, or else they cannot be known at all, 
since any attempt to prove them presupposes the syllogism, 
which itself presupposes these very conditions. Reason 
must directly perceive the necessary to be necessary, that 
is, perceive the " cannot be otherwise " without syllogistic 
proof, or else necessity and strict universality have no 
standing in human knowledge. But this is absurd. 

VII. In its logical function, therefore, reason is imme- 
diate perception of the syllogistic must — immediate per- 
ception that whatever is evolved as consequent must be 
involved as antecedent, and that this ''cannot be otherwise." 
This rational perception conditions all inference in the 
syllogism, and in itself constitutes the whole ''force of 
demonstration" — to confound which with "compulsion," 
"coercion," "coerciveness," or any other use of the wiU as 
such, would betray a natural inaptitude for philosophy. 
That the bisectors of the three angles of any plane triangle 
must all intersect at one point is necessary, and seen to be 
necessary just as soon as the demonstration is compre- 
hended; and this relational necessity, determined by the 
Apriori of Being, cannot be either created or destroyed, or 
altered, or weakened in any degree by any will, whether 
finite or infinite. " To feel the force of demonstration " is 
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only a bad description of the fact that the reasoning sub- 
ject immediately perceives and feels, that is, egcperi^nces, the 
absolute necessity of it, coupled with the other fact that 
reason itself is a very feeble faculty in most human minds. 
The absolute necessity itself is « fact in Being, and inheres 
as the '< cannot be otherwise" in the relation of every 
condition to its conditioned, whatever these may be: this 
relation itself is objectively real, product of no subject's 
'' spontaneity," absolute, unconditioned, and it is the essen- 
tial mark of the reason, or ^* faculty of the unconditioned," 
to experience it as a fact, not mediately by inference, but 
immediately by intuition. If the reason as such did not 
immediately perceive that the antecedent and consequent 
of every syllogism stand in this objectively real and 
absolutely necessary relation of condition and conditioned, 
reasoning itself would be impossible; there would be no 
linkage or coherence in the elements of the syllogism; 
nothing could ever be inferred. Further, the mark of a 
rational truth in distinction from an empirical truth, even 
in the common understanding of the distinction, is the 
necessity and strict universality of the relation which is 
the content of that truth. But the necessity of a relation 
cannot be itself a relation; it can only be the intrinsic 
quality of a relation which "cannot be otherwise," just as 
variableness is the mark or intrinsic quality of a relation 
which "may be otherwise." Now this necessity or non- 
necessity of a relation as such can be discerned neither by 
sense-perception nor by the merely perceptive understand- 
ing: the former perceives terms or units, and the latter 
perceives the relations of these terms as they are, but 
neither of the two perceives that these relations can or 
cannot be otherwise than they are. Hence the intelligence 
which perceives this must be a mode of perception differ- 
ent from either of the two functions noted: it must be 
rational perception. That is, the logical reason which per- 
ceives necessity in the syllogism is both apprehension and 
comprehension of the Apriori of Being, without which there 
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could be neither apprehension nor comprehension of the 
Apriori of Thought. 

VIII. In its ethical or teleological function^ reason still 
remains the " faculty of the unconditioned " — the faculty 
which not only perceives logical necessity as the syllogistic 
mustj but also perceives ethical necessity as the syllogis- 
tic ouffht. For every duty or moral obligation is the syllo- 
gistically necessary subsumption of a particular act under 
a universal law^ which derives its authority, not from the 
fiat of a sovereign will, not from the "categorical impera- 
tive " of a self-determining subject, whether individual or 
collective, and whether finite or infinite, but solely from 
the Apriori of Moral Being, that is, from the Apriori of 
Right, the " cannot be otherwise '^ of the Grood. The ethi- 
cal reason is immediate perception of the syllogistic ought, 
as the intrinsic necessity or essential quality of the relation 
which exists between the ideal and the deed, the ethical 
condition and the ethical conditioned, in every good action 
as such. The " good will " cannot evolve its own goodness 
solely out of itself; its goodness essentially consists in 
freely subsuming its own subjective activity, in general 
and in particular, under an objective moral law which it 
did not enact and can never repeal, and which, therefore, 
derives its obligatoriness or binding authority over the will 
solely from the immutable conditions of moral existence as 
such, that is, from the Apriori of Bight. The " good will '' 
is indeed "autonomous," but its autonomy is limited to 
free choice between the Qood and the Bad, that is, the Not- 
Good, and does not extend so far as to eradicate or to 
weaken the eternal difference between them. Hence it is 
the function of reason in its capacity of ethical intuition, 
not to create, or to originate out of itself alone, or to legis- 
late on its own authority alone, but to perceive immedi- 
ately the ethical necessity of the Good as the supreme End 
of Being — that is, as identity in difference of Truth, 
Beauty, and Eight For Truth is the supreme rational 
good. Beauty the supreme aesthetic good^ and Bight the 
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supreme active good ; and these are the triple end of Being 
as the Absolutely Good I, determined as such not by a mere 
act of will, but by the necessary natare of Being itself, as 
relational equation of potentiality and actuality, or ideality 
and reality, in the Syllogism of Being. For tills is simply 
the indestructibility or necessary continuity of Being as 
Being, the eternity of the All as the All-Person or Abso- 
lutely Good I. 

IX. But the ethical function of reason does not culminate 
with the immediate perception of necessity as the syllo- 
gistic oufjhtj that is, of the Good as the End of Being or 
major premise in the Syllogism of Doing. Beason is not 
only perceptive of the ultimate unconditioned end of the I 
as the Good, but also creative of conditioned and subordi- 
nate ends as Means to the Good, that is, of purposes as 
middle terms or final causes in the Syllogism of Doing. In 
other words, reason is not only the perceptive " faculty of 
the unconditioned," but also the teleological faculty of moral 
freedom. The " freedom of the will," if by that phrase is 
understood indeterminism of the will, is a false issue in 
ethics ; for will as will is an alogical or blindly executive 
energy which is impotent to determine itself, and derives 
its whole direction and form from the purposes with which 
creative reason informs it. Notwithstanding Schopenhauer, 
an alogical will can tend of itself alone in no direction. Not 
freedom of the will, but freedom of the I, is what ethics 
demands as the condition of moral action ; and the freedom 
of the I lies in the creative, teleological, or ethical reason 
which informs the will, and which, as free purpose, medi- 
ates between the ideal and the deed. Every decision or 
choice of the I is a concrete syllogism of Doing, and its 
freedom lies in the ethical reason which (1) sets up an 
ideal or end, necessarily either in concord or in discord 
with the Good; (2) constnicts or invents a free purpose as 
means to that end ; and (3) realizes that end through that 
means in a new deed. Tliis is the ethical syllogism, into 
each term of which both reason and will enter, the former 
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as determiningy the latter as determined; it is the self- 
determination of the I as a free moral being, and it is the 
work of the ethical reason. In this fact lies the truth of 
the old definition, '' Man is a rational animal." Feeling is 
indispensable to moral action, which without it would lapse 
into inaction ; but wrong action at once emerges, when feel- 
ing refuses to subordinate itself to ethical reason and seizes 
the reins. In the present state of mankind, in the existing 
feebleness of reason as compared with feeling in the aver- 
age man, the ethical syllogism too often becomes the ethi- 
cal fallacy, that is, the wrong deed; but the progress of 
man as a '' rational animal " consists in a slow but constant 
approximation towards the practical sovereignty of ethical 
reason over both feeling and will. The worst evils of the 
world result from error, or logical fallacy, and wrong, or 
logico-ethical fallacy, through distortion of reason by feel- 
ing as selfishness.^ 

§ 246. The fundamental truth of Ethics lies in the prin- 
ciple of the strictly logical Realization of the Ideal. This 
is the principle that, while the object determines the sub- 
ject in Knowing (Idealization of the Keal), the subject 
determines the object in Doing, that is, alters its form or 
changes its relations, in order to realize in it some purpose 
and ideal of its own, or to make it a means to some remoter 
end. The subject and the environment (including all other 
subjects) stand in the relation of action and reaction under 
the universal laws of energy. The action of the environ- 
ment on the subject in Knowing is necessary, since the 
object (if known at all, and just so far as it is known) must 
be known as it is in itself and cannot be known as it is not 
in itself: the relations immanent in the environment as 
object must impress the perceptivity of the subject, or else 
all knowledge of the environment (including all other sub- 

^ ** Der Entstehungsgrand alles Irrthmns wird daher einzig and allein 
in dem wwennerkten Einflusst der SiwnliehkeU auf den Ferstand, oder 
genaner zn reden, aof das UriheU^ gesacht werden miiBaen.'* (Kant, 
Logik, Werke, VIH. 64.) 
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jects) is a metaphysical and logical impossibility. The 
reaction of the subject on the environment in Doing, how- 
ever, just so far as it is conscious (all Doing as such must 
be understood as conscious action or praxis in the ethical 
sense), is free : the relations immanent in the deed, which 
makes some change in the enyironment as object and enters 
into it thenceforward as a causal part of it» must express the 
creative, teleological, or ethical reason of the subject, be- 
cause they must vary according to the limitless variety of 
the purposes which the reason freely creates and which the 
will blindly executes. 

As epistemology is thus the science of necessary impres- 
sion of the subject by the object in all Knowing, so ethics 
is the science oifree expression of the subject in the object 
in all Doing : there is no freedom in Knowing as Knowing, 
and there is nothing but freedom in Doing as Doing. Hence 
there are neither " motives " nor " motion " in moral action 
— no causes but final causes. I am the absolute and ulti- 
mate originator of my own purposes ; if any other power 
in the universe could make them for me, they would simply 
not be mine ; either I create them freely and absolutely for 
myself, or else I have none at all. Freedom is the absolute 
condition of ethics, and I know it, not because I am imme- 
diately and personally conscious of it (which might con- 
ceivably be an illusion), but because without it there could 
be neither right nor wrong ; which would be the reductio ad 
absurdum of all human consciousness and human history 
and human life. Freedom lies in the making of the pur- 
pose which mediates between the ideal and the deed, for it 
is the free purpose, that is, the free subject purposing^ which 
chooses the ideal and determines the deed, as good or bad 
on their subjective side ; while necessity lies in the work- 
ing of the deed as a cause in the environment and its effect 
on human society, as good or bad on its objective side. 
Hence a given action is subjectively right or wrong accord- 
ing to the purpose or intention of the actor, but objectively 
right or wrong according to the effect it works as a cause 
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on the welfare of others. The importance of recognizing 
this donble standard of ethical judgment is apparent : the 
actor is right if his purpose is right according to his knowl- 
edge, but his action is wrong if it militates in fact against 
the rights of others, as in the case of Torquemada and the 
Spanish Inquisition. For the principle of freedom in all 
moral action logically involves the equality of all moral 
actors with respect to freedom, that is, the equality of all 
men in their fundamental rights and duties. The supreme 
precept of ethical wisdom, therefore, addressed equally to 
nations and to men, will be substantially as follows : " Be 
just / Maintain your own freedom without encroaching on 
the equal freedom of any other, and devote it to promoting 
justice as the moral equilibrium of the world." For uni- 
versal observance of justice is the condition of the world's 
maximum welfare : it is at once the law of self-preserva- 
tion, non-aggression, and service, — egoism and altruism in 
one ; and universal observance of it would be universal hap- 
piness as the result, so far as this depends on human action. 
No truer word was ever said than that of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson : " justice satisfies everybody, and justice alone." 

Mere happiness as such, whether as " my own happiness," 
''the happiness of the greatest number," or the " maximum 
happiness of all," though it is undoubtedly an object of 
legitimate and universal desire, is not and cannot be an 
ethical end in itself. For every end as such is something 
to be done — certain freely preconceived relations to be made 
real in a deed which as yet are only potential in a purpose ; 
and every ethical end is something to be done which shall 
realize right relations in a right deed. But happiness is 
simply a state of feeling, not a mode of action; it is largely 
independent alike of the reason and of the will; it is 
neither a necessary consequence nor an invariable accom- 
paniment nor an inseparable element of Eight Doing, and 
for that reason cannot be considered as an ethical end in 
itself without complete subversion of ethics as a science. 
Herein lies the failure of eudaemonism, hedonism, and utili- 
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tarianism in all their forms, as ethical theories which find 
the sapreme good in happiness and the criterion of good in 
conduciveness to happiness ; for they omit all recognition 
of Rights or the objective moral law of Doing as Duty. 
But, in accordance with the doable standard of ethii»l 
judgment just mentioned, the supreme good is identity in 
difference of subjective right and objective right as Bight 
Doing : that is, (1) as right ideal or principle of universal 
justice, necessarily determined by the Apriori of Bight, 
but intuited and freely posited by the ethical reason in 
the objective major premise; (2) as right purpose, or free 
formation by the ethical reason of particular means to this 
universal end in the subjective minor premise ; and (3) as 
right deed, or identity in difference of universal end and 
particular means wrought by the merely executive will in 
the subjective-objective conclusion. This is the ethical 
syllogism, the identity in difference of absolute necessity 
and moral freedom in the ethical process ; and its product 
is Honor as Character, that is, the fixation of necessary 
princii)les as the ground of conduct and the resultant habi- 
tude of free acts as voluntary but instantaneous obedience 
to principle. Notliing short of this syllogistic conception 
of ethical process will sufHce to give an adequate founda- 
tion to ethics as the science of character and conduct (^ca, 
mores). 

On quite another side lies the failure of transcendental- 
ism, sentimental ism, emotionalism, intuitionalism, or in- 
tuitive morals in general. These all correctly affirm the 
necessary or absolute nature of Right ; they correctly af- 
firm the perceptive or intuitive function of reason in the 
comprehension of it ; but they erroneously deny the neces- 
sity of the logical reason as complementary to the ethi- 
cal reason in that comprehension as final action. Fear 
or jealousy or contempt of logic as the " reflective under- 
standing" is the hall-mark of what commonly passes as 
ethical idealism, but what ought rather to be characterized 
as ignominious defeat of the intellect in ethics. There is 
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but one process in Being, Knowing, and Doing, and that 
process is Syllogistic. Virtue is the ethical syllogism, and 
sin is the ethical fallacy : the deed which is both subjec- 
tively and objectively right is everywhere and always the 
rigorously logical inference from a right ideal through a 
right purpose. The " prudence " or " practical wisdom " 
or ^' statesmanship " which seeks a short cut to happiness or 
a royal road to virtue through compromise with wrong is 
beyond the pale of ethics ; and the intuition of Bight in 
the major premise, if not followed by the uncompromising 
and effective purpose in the minor premise to Do that 
Bight, ends as a miserable non sequitur in the conclusion 
— ends as the Bight Undone. This Syllogism of Right 
Doing as the very soul of ethics is just what eudaemonism 
and utilitarianism, on the one hand, and transcendentalism, 
intuitionalism, and ethical idealism, on the other hand, al- 
ways have failed to understand ; and the failure is fatal to 
ethics, whether as the science or as the art of spiritual life. 
There will be no scientific ethics until it is grounded in 
Ethical Syllogistic, and then these tedious disputes between 
utilitarianism and intuitionalism, each as false as the other, 
will be hushed. Certainly no other principle will justify 
to the scientific understanding a Delphic oracle of Emerson 
which is as scientifically true as it is ethically sublime: 
'' The moral law lies at the centre of Nature, and radiates 
to the circumference." 

Ethical systems hitherto have all been forms of ethical 
individualism. They have culminated in the ideal of the 
ethical individual, as the ^' superior man " of Confucianism, 
the '^enlightened man " of Buddhism, the ^^sage" of Stoi- 
cism, the "saint" of Christianity, the "good will" of 
Kant, and so forth, or else in the ideal of the "universal 
individual" according to the Hegelian Paradox that "/cA, 
das Wir, und Wir das Ich ist'' (see Chapter XI). This 
latter tenet renders Hegel's own distinction between Morali- 
tat, or ethicality of the I, and Sittlichkeit, or ethicality of 
the We, a misleading subtilty, a distinction without a dif- 
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ference. Hegel's We is not a univenal at all, except m 
the sense of Aristotle's to c18o« to Mw; it denotes no real 
plurality of Many I's in One We, except in the sense of 
Aristotle's ofioia ical dSAo^opo, with an empty numerical dif- 
ference in each as a pure unit, ro dpiB/i^ &, but with no 
individual or personal difiPerence, no character. Such a 
universal as this recognizes, indeed, the real common or 
specific essence of all men, which is the true ground of 
their fundamental equality in respect to universal human 
rights and duties ; but it totally suppresses all their real 
reific essence as specimens, that is, all those personal dif- 
ferences of constitution, character, and circumstance on 
which all particular rights and duties in the varying ethical 
situations of human life depend. The consequence is to 
wipe out all ground of valid distinction between MoralUdt 
and Sittlichkeit, and to reduce the '^ universal individual " 
to a fleshless skeleton, an unreality, a mere abstraction, — 
in fact, to abolish real ethics as the law of real life. 

But syllogistic ethics, grounded as it is in the law of 
unit-universals, requires recognition of the profound differ- 
ence between tlie I, or real person, and the We, not as the 
abstract ** universal individual," but as the real organism of 
rexil persons, in the various forms of the family, the corpo- 
ration (" artificial person " or corpus corporatum of the com- 
mon law), the church, the state, the nation, or society in 
general. Ethics deals with realities, not abstractions, and 
all ethical relations are social relations, even to the extent 
of duplicating self as at once culprit and judge in the court 
of conscience — " / judge jnyseifj^ 

Without the generic unity of apperception (§ 69), justice 
could not be known; for justice is equity, and equity is 
equality, and equality is the ethical equation of the I and 
the Other-I, the We and the Other- We, and no less the I 
and the We themselves when these meet in reciprocal ac- 
tivity, for instance, as citizen and community, in the sphere 
of Doing. For each member in the ethical equation owes 
justice to the other member, and justice is the identity in 
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difference of egoism and altruism^ or self-preservation, non- 
aggression, and service, in the specific equilibrium of funda- 
mental human rights and duties. In other words, all the 
infinitely complicated relations of men to men as individu- 
als, of men to nations and nations to men, or of nations to 
nations, ought, by the Apriori of Eight as the necessary 
condition of civilization and all true progress in civilization, 
to be adjusted in free conformity to the ethical equation of 
justice. That is, morality as universal justice in all per- 
sonal and social Doing is the absolute condition and sole 
ultimate test of civilization : all things else, all triumphs 
of industry, trade, commerce, machinery, politics, diplo- 
macy, arts useful and arts ornamental, elegant letters, 
learning, science, philosophy, religion itself, — all these go 
for nothing if this condition fails. Peoples may perish 
through the injustice of other peoples, but they must perish 
through their own : moralization is the health and corrup- 
tion is the suicide of civilization. There is but one law of 
life for man, whether as a person or as a people, and that is 
the law of equal freedom devoted to equal justice. For 
justice covers all that is due, all duty, and the only measure 
of this is equality and reciprocity. Hence ethics divides 
itself into two great branches, the personal ethics of the I, 
and the social ethics of the We, although neither can be 
treated without the other; for the I is the person and the 
We is the organism of persons, and Doing, under the one 
law of Right as Justice, must necessarily be more or less 
affected by the great difference between individual and col- 
lective action. This difference cannot be unfolded here. 
Nevertheless, it remains true that all Doing, whether indi- 
vidual or collective, must still be subsumption of purposes 
under ideals in deeds, and thus exhibit everywhere and 
always the necessary constitution of the syllogism; and 
that the science of politics, as the Doing of Peoples, is not 
co-ordinate with, but strictly subordinate to and included 
by, the science of ethics as the Doing of Persons. Only 
when philosophy subsumes the Course of Mind under the 
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Course of Spirit in the Course of Nature, as the Syllc^ism 
of Doing in the Absolute I, will the ground of that other 
deep truth of Emerson, saying more perhaps than he con- 
sciously meant, be laid bare in all its profundity : ^ Men 
reason badly, but Nature and Destiny are logicaL" 

§ 247. The fundamental laws of ethics, or abflolute 
syllogistic as operative in Doing, may be summed up some- 
what as follows : — 

I. Ideals evolve purposes, and purposes evolve deeds ; 
therefore, ideals evolve deeds. This by no means signi- 
fies or implies that every ideal is good. It signifies, how- 
ever, that the subjective goodness or badness of a purpose 
is necessarily determined by the objective goodness or 
badness of the ideal to which the purpose itself is freely 
conformed, and that the subjective goodness or badness of 
the deed is necessarily determined by that of the purpose 
of which it is the execution. This is the element of neces- 
sity in moral action. In the sphere of Being as Being, the 
relations of one and many, unit and universal, identity and 
difference, likeness and unlikeness, and so forth, are 
necessary and ultimate; they belong to the "cannot be 
otherwise " of the syllogism as real form ; they constitute 
unconditioned conditions of existence, the Apriori of Being 
as Being. In the sphere of Being as Knowing, the equally 
necessary relation of true and untrue, or false, that is, of 
agreement or non-agreement between the immanent syl- 
logistic constitutions of the real unit-universal and the 
percept-concept of it, is the unconditioned condition of 
knowledge or ignorance ; it belongs to the " cannot be 
otherwise " of the syllogism as logical form ; it constitutes 
the Apriori of Being as the Apriori of Truth. So, in the 
sphere of Being as Doing, tlie equally necessary relation of 
good and not-good, or bad, that is, of agreement or non- 
agreement between the deed and the objectively right 
ideal, is the unconditioned condition of righteousness or 
unrighteousness ; it belongs to the " cannot be otherwise '' 
of the syllogism as ethical form ; it constitutes the Apriori 
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of Being as the Apriori of Bight. Determination of every 
ideal as objectively good or not-good by the Apriori of 
Eight — the determination of every deed as subjectively 
good or not-good by the purpose which it executes : these 
determinations, wholly independent of the freedom of the 
subject, are elements of necessity in every moral act, 
and characterize it in its evolutionary aspect. 

II. Ideals involve purposes, and purposes involve deeds ; 
therefore, ideals involve deeds. Into every element of the 
ethical syllogism, the will, as determined or formed energy, 
and the ethical reason, as informer or immanent determin- 
ing former of it, enter indissolubly. It is the I as this 
inseparable reason-energy which chooses the ideal as its 
own end, constructs the purpose as its own subordinate end 
or means, and executes both ends in its own deed. In the 
pure ethical syllogism, the ground of choice of the ideal is 
simply the rational perception of the ethical necessity of 
Eight as Justice or the Ought, that is, the rational percep- 
tion of Objective Moral Obligation, the Objective Moral 
Law of Equal Freedom as the absolute condition or Apriori 
of Moral Being in the We. 

In the ethical fallacy or wrong act, the ground of choice 
of the ideal is some form of feeling instead of a pure per- 
ception of objective ethical necessity by the reason, some 
selfish desire which finds its end in the pleasant, or the 
profitable, or the advantageous, or the popular, some lust of 
lawless power or wealth or station, or something other than 
the Eight as the sole legitimate and ultimate end of Doing ; 
and this falsification of the ideal as major premise of the 
ethical syllogism falsifies the deed as its conclusion. Or, 
if the ideal remains (apparently) unfalsified, the purpose 
may be falsified as a wvong means to a right end Q' the end 
justifies the means,'') and this is a falsification of the 
minor premise; in which case the deed, as ostensibly 
realization of the right major end but actually of the 
wrong minor end, becomes a self-contradiction as hypocrisy, 
a bewilderment to the simple and a scandal to the wise, as 
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pretence of a major premise which is abaDdoned in the cod- 
clusioDy an uuscnipulous doing of real evil that pretended 
good may come.^ The world is full of such deeds as these, 
true inferences from false principles or false inferences from 

^ An opportune illustration of thia falUcy ocean in a daily journal 
with reference to a prominent Engliith statesman, reporting his pcjsitiou 
without the least perception of its logical and ethical self-contradiction : 
*'Uu declares himself a free trader in principle, but he approres of a 
departure from the free-trade policy of the empire as a measure of self- 
protection imposed by the circumstances in which Great Britain ia at the 
present time placed.*' This is the logic of the highwayman, who ap- 
proves of the sacreduess of human life in principle, but shoots this particu- 
lar traveller, as a measure -of self-protection against his own impeconious 
circumstances by appropriating the traveller's poise. It was the logic of 
a late President of the United States, who conceded that '* forcible annex- 
ation " is '* criminal aggression " in principle, but forcibly annexed the 
Philippine Islands as a measure of "benevolent assimilation," imposed 
upon the United States by a benevolent regard for its own interests and a 
benevolent disregard of the rights of the Filipino people. This, however, 
is the logic of etliical barbarism, which will |>as8 for "statesmanship" 
until the world is civilised by Ethical Syllogistic. It is succinctly formu- 
lated in the words of Mctlwi — vui*'o mdiora proboquc^ cUteriara aequor. 
But it is put to shiimt' in David Atwood Wasson's " Ideals " : — 

Angels of Growth, of old in that surprise 

Of your first vision, wild and sweet, 
I |>ounMl in jwissionate sighs 

My wish unwiao 
That ye descend my heart to meet, — 

My heart so .slow to rise ! 

Now thus I pray : Angelic be to hold 

In heaven your shining poise afar. 
And to my wishes bold 

Reply with coM 
Sweel invitation, like a star 

Fixed in the heavens old. 

Did ye descend, what were ye more than I ? 

Is 't not by this ye are divine. 
That, native to the sky, 

Ye cannot hie 
Downward, and give low hearts the wine 

Tliat should reward the high ? 
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true principles^ works of the trimmer, the compromiser, the 
timeserver, the usurper of what belongs to others. *' Men 
reason badly, but Nature and Destiny are logical.'^ But 
there are better reasoners among men than the trimmers, 
and the best of all reasoners is the man who involves in his 
own deeds the unerring logic of Nature and of Destiny — 
the man who at all costs freely involves the Right in every 
ideal, every purpose, every deed of his own. For these 
free self-determinations, independent of all the necessities 
of Being, are the elements of freedom in every moral act, 
whether as right or wrong, and characterize it in its invo- 
lutionary aspect. 

III. Ideals involve and evolve purposes, and purposes 
involve and evolve deeds; therefore, ideals involve and 
evolve deeds. That is, whatever is evolved as consequent 
must be involved as antecedent. This principle of abso- 
lute logic determines the cosmical process or course of 
nature as the Syllogism of Being, the cognitive process or 
course of mind as the Syllogism of Knowing, and the 
ethical process or course of spirit as the Syllogism of 
Doing ; and, though the first of these three is the " earlier 
for us," or wparepov irpos ^fiasy the last of the three is the 
" earlier in itself," or irporcpov rg ^vo-ei. Logically consid- 
ered, the theory of evolution without involution by pure 
causal necessity, as a slow instead of a quick creation of 
relational constitutions or real living forms in space and 
time out of no prior forms (U aUj is the logically self-anni- 
hilating theory of a consequent which has no antecedent. 
But evolution through involution is the very essence of 
logic itself in the necessary constitution of the syllogism, 
as the passage from potential form in the antecedent to 
real form in the consequent through the identity in differ- 
ence of necessity and freedom — necessity as causal energy 
or will, and freedom as teleological reason or thought. 
Only the combination of causality and teleology in the syl- 
logistic ethical process can possibly explain either the life 
of Man or the life of Nature, and he risks little who 
VOL. n. — 18 
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predicts that the fashionable mechanical evolutionism of 
Spencer and Haeckel will be speedily outgrown. It is the 
I alone that involves, and it is the I alone that evolves: 
cosmical process, cognitive process, ethical process, each 
a form of Syllogistic or Absolute Logic, are all one and 
the same in the Absolute I. For the ethical process unites 
in itself both necessity and freedom, and is identity in 
difference of evolution and involution as Being through 
Knowing in Eight Doing. 

lY. Knowing is necessary idealization of the real^ and 
Doing is free realization of the ideal. Identity in differ- 
ence of these two as the ethical syllogism is the self-perpet- 
uating process of the ethical life, the continuity of Being 
as the ethical or good I. In other words, the ethical I 
(1) necessarily idealizes its own present reality by simply 
perceiving it at once as it ts and as it ought to be, both as 
facts of the present, and thereby knows itself to be a moral 
being under moral law; (2) subsumes this is under this 
ought to be by freely forming some good purpose to evolve 
the ideal, change the reality, and realize this ought to be 
in a new is; and (3) effectuates this purpose in a good 
action as the new is or new reality of the ethical I it- 
self. But duty never ends; the right is always to be 
done ; the ought to be is inexhaustible ; the perfect ideal 
is unattainable ; in short, the ethical necessity of ideal- 
izing the new reality which is the conclusion of every 
ethical syllogism remains as absolute as before. Hence 
the ethical syllogism instantly repeats itself in another, 
and this in another still, and so on with no limit; the 
ethical syllogism necessarily develops' itself into the ethi- 
cal sorites. The syllogistic ethical process in the I, there, 
fore, shows itself to be interminable from within, and 
terminable, if terminable at all, only from without. It is 
the Course of Spirit, the law and the fact of all spiritual 
life as the Syllogism of Doing. 

V. The syllogistic ethical process, being thus self-perpet- 
uating or interminable from within the I, and terminable. 
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if terminable at all, only from without the I, that is, only 
from the environment or Not-I (including all Other-I's, 
finite or infinite), whenever this process once begins in space 
and time, constitutes the moral consciousness, the con- 
scious self-affirmation of spirit as spirit, the essential 
humanity of man, both as the I and as the We. Not un- 
til the vague stirrings of self-consciousness in the nascent 
being take the definite form of the ethical syllogism, — not 
until the dim distinction of the I and the Other-I (see 
Chapters IV and V) deepens into the perception of the 
necessity of the ethical equation between them as reci- 
procity of rights and duties in the We, — that is, not until 
the ever-present difference in the I itself between the is 
and the ought to be is perceived by the ethical reason as 
necessary moral obligation to bring the former into con- 
formity with the latter, can the young I become conscious 
of itself as a moral being under moral law. The begin- 
ning of that consciousness is the birth of the human spirit 
in space and time, through the development of the generic 
unity of apperception into the ethical imity of appercep- 
tion in the ethical reason. For the birth of reason, at once 
perceptive, logical, and ethical, is itself the birth of the 
spiritual consciousness in the ethical syllogism : (1) percep- 
tion of the objective necessity of the Good as the Obligatory 
Better which is the immanent, involved, and ever-growing 
ideal in the present reality of the I, or self-consciousness as 
a moral being under moral law ; (2) response to the per- 
ceived present obligation as free formation of the purpose 
as a means to evolve this Better out of the present reality 

— formation of a good purpose being the subjective Good 
and malformation or non-formation of it the subjective 
Bad; and (3) realization of the ideal or ought to be in the 
deed or new is as necessary execution of the free purpose 

— every failure of a purpose being always either a free 
change of it from within or an unf ree frustration of it from 
without. This is the essential form of the reason-energy of 
the I as the syllogistic spiritual oonsciousness, and the 
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birth of the individual spirit in space and time is forma- 
tion^ however rudimentary, of its first ethical syllogism. 
But, although neither memory nor observation can detect 
the precise moment of its birth, the actual beginning of the 
ethical process in the I, as the syllogistic subsomption of 
free purpose under necessary ethi(»l law in the ethical deed, 
is the I's quickening or coming to self-consciousness as a 
real person, and reveals to the I itself for the first time, 
though not the logical character, yet the vital form and 
method of its own real personality as a spiritual I in a 
spiritual We. Discovery of the logical character of that 
form and method belongs later to philosophy alone. 

YL Just as the origin of the ethical I or normally real 
person can be found only in the syllogistic ethical process, 
so the only rational anticipation of its destiny must be 
drawn from the same source. It is absolutely right for the 
physicist, the chemist, the anatomist, the physiologist, the 
biologist, the psychologist as such, to exclude the inquiry 
into the permanence of personality after death from the 
circle of their proper problems, and to resent it as a^ 
irrelevancy ; their sciences furnish no premises from which 
conclusions on that subject, whether affirmative or negative, 
can be drawn. The question belongs logically to ethics 
alone. It is a question solely of the continuance or non- 
continuance of the syllogistic ethical process as the law of 
spiritual life, the essence of real personality ; and this is 
an ethical question, admitting only of an ethical answer. 
That is, the question of fact, " Does the I as real ethical 
person survive the event of death as still real ethical 
person ? " could only be answered by experience of that 
fact, and experience of it, notwithstanding many confident 
claims, seems to be totally lacking. Knowledge is the 
identity in difference of experience and reason, and, how- 
ever absolute may be the reasons for affirming the fact in 
question, we cannot know it until we have experienced it, 
either in others or in ourselves. But the case is different 
with the ethical question, ^^ Ought the I as real ethical 
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person to survive the event of death as still real ethical 
person ? " If we understand our own inner life, we know 
that, so long as we are sane and awake, we can neither act, 
speak, nor think without a purpose as means to some end — 
that purpose-making and purpose-executing is the whole of 
our conscious activity — that even the changing of a pur- 
pose is itself an act as the making of a different purpose — 
and that every act is of necessity the realizing of some end 
through some purpose as minor end or means. But all this 
swift and constantly varying purposive activity, however 
complicated or disguised, goes on according to the unvary- 
ing law of the syllogistic ethical process, that is, the self- 
perpetuation of real ethical personality. If all our purposes 
were absolutely good, we ourselves should be absolutely 
good ; if they were all absolutely bad, we ourselves should 
be absolutely bad — that is, we should absolutely cease to 
be ethical persons, and annihilate ourselves as such through 
fatal abuse of our own freedom and total defeat of the con- 
ditions of our own existence. As matter of &ct, we are 
neither one nor the other, neither absolutely good nor abso- 
lutely bad ; the best of us is not perfect, and the worst of 
us is not all evil ; nay, the worst of us makes vastly more 
good than bad purposes, and the belief in ^' honor among 
thieves " is no superstition. Hence the free self-perpetua- 
tion of our ethical personality means the perpetuation of 
more good than evil ; and even on this view of the case the 
ethical question, *^ Ought the I to survive death as real ethical 
person?" must be affirmatively answered on ethical grounds. 
But the case is stronger than that. If all human beings as 
ethical persons cease to exist as such at death, and if the 
whole human race itself perishes totally in the final ex- 
haustion or destruction of the globe as its habitat, then all 
the ethical good achieved in the rise of civilization and the 
moral education of mankind will perish with them, and 
'Meave not a wrack behind.'^ So understood, the ethical 
question whether the good I and the good We ought to 
survive the event of death becomes the broader questioix 
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whether the Grood itself ought to be perpetuaL To this 
ethical question what is the ethical answer? 

YII. Ought the Good as Good to be perpetual? And 
how can it be perpetual ? 

The real and unreal, or existence and non-existence, 
in Being — the true and not-true or false, in Knowing 
— the right and not-right or wrong, the good and not-good 
or bad, in Doing: these are absolute categories and pri- 
mordial distinctions in the nature of things, and cannot be 
explained by other categories or distinctions because they 
are necessarily presupposed by all these others. In Doing, 
the right as the just is the only ethical good, because it is 
the necessary and only end of ethical action. Happiness 
and love are goods of feeling, but not ethical goods, because 
they cannot be made the ends of direct action, and because 
they result from conditions which are mostly independent 
of direct action — can be reached only indirectly by actions 
which must themselves be judged ethically as right or 
wrong, just or unjust ; whence it follows that happiness 
and love, if results of wrong action (as they too often are), 
become themselves wrong by reflection of that wreng. It 
is folly to sup()ose the good must needs be happy or the 
wicked unhappy : it is not so. We cannot even say that 
the good ought to be happy, for the ought is fulfilled in 
being good, be the consequence what it may. The only 
ethical good is the Right as Justice. On its subjective side, 
justice is the Self-Souereignty of the I as I and of the We 
as We — that is, self-preservation of our own being and 
self-respect through self-defence of our freedom against all 
aggression, self-restraint or non-aggression on the equal 
freedom of all others, and self-devotion or due yet free 
service of all others as equal brothers in the great human 
family. On its objective side, justice is the state of recog- 
nized and actualized equality of all I 's in the We as free 
moral beings under the Apriori of Right as objective 
moral law — the moral equilibrium of the universe. The 
Grood as Good, therefore, is (1) the moral law or the 
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Apriori of Eighty which is real only as moral obligation or 
the unconditioned condition of either Right or Wrong 
Doing, and (2) Eight Doing itself, which is real only as it is 
realized in the right doings of the ethical I in the We. 
In the first aspect, the Good is necessarily perpetual as the 
Apriori of Right, but it would be unreal in itself alone, as 
the blank condition which can be filled or realized only by 
the conditioned. In the second aspect, the Good can be 
perpetuated as Right Doing only in the perpetuity of the 
right-doer, that is, the ethical I in the We. The Good as< 
Good ought to be both real and perpetual because it is it- 
self the Ought ; but it cannot be real at all except as Right 
Doing, and it cannot be perpetual as Right Doing unless the 
right-doer is perpetual. It follows that the ethical I, 
which is the only possible right-doer, ought to be perpetual 
in a continuous life to which death, so called, is a mere 
incident or momentary phase. In other words, the syllo- 
gistic ethical process, which is Right Doing, and which is 
self-perpetuating or interminable from within the ethical 
I as right-doer, ought not to be terminated from without 
the right-doer by the environment. 

But this raises a new and still deeper question. By what 
right is an ethical relation of ought or ought not to be 
affirmed between the ethical I, as human person subject to 
death, and the cosmical environment ? By what right can 
the universe be held to owe to any of its own products the 
continuance of its life beyond the grave in any form ? 
What is the ethical ground of this seemingly presumptuous 
" ought not " ? 

VIII. If there is any truth in this Syllogistic Philosophy, 
it has been proved that Reality, or Being as the One in 
Existence as the Many, is the identity in difference of 
substance, essence, and process ; that substance is Energy 
or the world-will as universal causality, essence is Reason 
or the world-intellect as universal teleology, and process is 
Syllogistic or identity in difference of Energy and Reason 
as evolution through involution ; that the immanent re- 
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lational oonstdtution of sooh a world is that of free self- 
determination under the necessary Apriori of Being, as 
identity in difference of the conditioned and the uncon- 
ditioned ; and that a world so constituted must be a world 
of Being through Eiiowing in Doing — in other words. 
Absolute I or Ethical All-Person. This, then, is the 
*^ environment " of the human I as ethical person ; and the 
relation between the two must be that of ethical jrarson to 
Ethical All-Person. It is of necessity the absolute ra- 
tion of Right — of Justice — of Honor — of the ought and 
the ought not. 

For the history of the universe is the dimly yet cer- 
tainly discerned syllogistic ethical process — evolution of 
the spiritual out of the natural through prior involution of 
the spiritual into the natural — Being through Knowing 
in Doing — course of Spirit through course of Mind in 
course of Nature. Just as soon as the finite ethical person 
(it matters not when nor where nor how) begins to exist as 
a conscious unit of subjective freedom under the objective 
necessity of moral obligation, then begins the self-perpet- 
uatiug ethical process which cannot be stopped from within 
and ought not to be stopped from without. If it be ar- 
gued that no self-perpetuating process can possibly begin, 
because " to begin implies to end," the reply comes at once 
that division of 1 by 3, as a mathematical process, be- 
gins and yet perpetuates itself in the circulating decimal 
0.33333 + ad infinitum ; for the mind can find no possible 
end of the process except by ceasing to pursue it and leaving 
it unfinished, that is, by recognizing its necessary and eternal 
self-perpetuation. However halting, wayward, and zigzag 
may be the course of its development in us, the never- 
ceasing purposive activity of the I is instantly subsumed 
under the never-changing moral law as the right deed or 
the wrong deed, and instantly judged on its subjective side 
by the doer himself in the court of conscience; and, even 
in bad cases, the net outcome of it on its objective side is 
usually more of good than of bad. The very essence of 
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the ethical process, whether in the finite or in the infinite, 
is to realize and perpetuate the Gk)od; and whatever does 
that deserves to be itself perpetuated — in other words, 
aught by the Apriori of Eight to be perpetual. From these 
considerations it plainly follows that the '' environment '^ 
of the human ethical person, being itself the Ethical All- 
Person, ought not to stop the human ethical process which, 
even on an infinitesimal scale, is doing its own infinite 
work of realizing and perpetuatiug the Good. 

IX. The answer which ethics gives to the question of 
immortality, therefore, is that the permanence of the per- 
sonal I after death cannot be known empirically until it is 
actually experienced, but that it is already known ration- 
ally as an ethical and so far a logical necessity. From the 
ground-principles of absolute logic and the Syllogistic Phi- 
losophy it is a necessary inference that the syllogistic ethi- 
cal process in the I as such (realization of the ideal through 
the purpose in the deed) is itself the principle of eternal life, 
and establishes between the human I and the Absolute I a 
moral relation of identity in difference so profound, a com- 
munity of moral nature so absolute and so real, that reason 
cannot deny the moral relationship without denying its 
own fundamental law of the syllogism itself. The Apriori 
of Right, which is the element of necessity in the syllogis- 
tic ethical process, can be realized only in the Kighteous I, 
that is, the I which freely subsumes under it all its own 
purposive activity in its own righteous acts ; and this holds 
good of every I, human or absolute. In other words, the 
ethical relation between the human I and the Absolute I 
must be determined by the same law of Eight, or Justice, 
or Honor, which determines the ethical relation of I to I in 
the human world. As we have seen, the ethical process 
in the I is self-perpetuating or interminable from within, 
and can be terminated only from without. If one human 
I takes merely the physical life of another human I with- 
out just reason, we call it murder, although the deed can- 
not reach the self-perpetuating process which perpetuates 
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the Ck>od. If, however, the Absolute I should take witluntt 
just reason both the physical and the spiritual life of a 
righteous human I, and thereby stop the self -perpetuating 
process which, however imperfectly, was yet perpetuating 
the Grood, could we characterize the deed by any name less 
stem ? Why do we shrink from the bare suggestion, if 
not because we know that the Absolute I must be the Ab- 
solutely Righteous I ? We need the courage of logic, if 
we would judge righteous or reasonable judgment in ethics. 
We need to know that the relation of every I to every other 
I, even though it be that of creature and Creator, must be 
determined by the absolute and changeless law of justice 
and honor, and that it would be injustice, dishonor, out- 
rage, to stop in any I the ethical process which was per- 
petuating the Good. Such a process ought to be perpetuated, 
and ought no^ to be terminated. In other words, the ethi- 
cal necessity of the continuation of it beyond what we call 
death is so clear, and so overwhelming on rigorously ra- 
tional grounds, that, if ethical necessity be a good ground 
of belief in the absence of all experience of the fact, no 
belief is betti»r grounded in reason alone than the belief in 
personal immortality. For myself, I believe in it because 
the Absolute I is necessarily the absolute realization of 
righteousness, justice, and honor, — incapable, therefore, of 
the unethical act of defeating the Grood by failing to per- 
petuate the ethical I that is freely perpetuating that Good, 
or by disregarding the right of the least of its servants to 
persevere in a faitliful service of it. I believe in it because 
the "Ovorsoul" is the only absolute realization of the 
Apriori of Right in the Absolute Right-Doer, and therefore 
incapable of dishonor or meanness towards the finite yet 
faithful right-doers, imperfect as they are, whose life-prin- 
ciple, like his own, is free service of the necessary Right. 
Tersely put, I believe in personal immortality because 
(I say it with all reverence) I l)elieve that God is the only 
perfect gentleman. 

X. It remains to show briefly here how the principles of 
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the syllogistic ethics bear on the problem of evil. It has 
been shown that happiness and love^ supremely desirable 
as they are for their own sake, are goods of feeling, but are 
not and cannot be ethical ends because they cannot be 
directly effected by Doing. They cannot be made to order. 
If, as is too commonly the case, they are put in the place 
of ultimate ends of action^ they are not thereby made 
ethical ends, but often defeat the one ethical end of the 
Grood as Right or Justice, and often effect the Bad as Wrong 
or Injustice. The maximum of happiness and love that is 
possible for man, whether as the I or as the We, depends 
on justice as their condition ; they spring up like the grass 
in its sunshine, and wilt in its absence ; they are poisonous 
weeds without it. In spite of inevitable natural calamities, 
such as sickness or the death of friends, universal and per- 
fect justice would make a comparative heaven of this world, 
while nothing but misery comes in the end from injustice. 
On the other hand, unhappiness and hate, abhorrent as they 
are in themselves, are evils of feeling, but not even negative 
ethical ends, because they cannot be directly removed by 
Doing. No effort can directly produce happiness or love, 
and no effort can directly banish unhappiness or hate; but 
the world of direct effort is the world of ethics. Hence the 
only ethical good is Right Doiug, the only ethical evil is 
Wrong Doing ; and freedom, or the free self-determination 
of the I to either alternative, lies in the reason, which, 
while perceiving the ethical necessity of the Right as the 
Just, frames the just or the unjust purpose that deter- 
mines the blindly executive will in the just or unjust deed, 
and which thus takes the form of the ethical syllogism or 
the ethical fallacy. That is, moral freedom lies in the 
framing of the purpose, as either in concord with the per- 
ceived uecessity of the Just or in concord with some other 
end selfishly substituted for it; and moral evil lies in this 
selfish substitution, which is negation of the perceived 
necessity of the Just and is realized in the framing of the 
unjust purpose and its execution in the unjust deed. In 
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this free negation or rejection of the Bight as realized in 
the nnjust purpose and deed consists the essence of sub- 
jective moral evil as the Not-Eight or Wrong; while objec- 
tive moral evil as injury to others enters into the causal 
series of the world as a part of it. Human injustice and 
injury, as moral evil, are the cause of nine-tenths of human 
suffering. 

But there is another tenth, the so-called natural or physi- 
cal evils of death, disease, pain, famine, pestilence, earth- 
quakes, and so forth. Are these, with all the suffering 
entailed by them on the animal as well as the human world, 
to be referred to the Absolute I as its own moral evil, origi- 
nating as injustice and injury in the Divine Purpose ? Such 
a notion is irrational. Moral evils are wrongs, because they 
are purposed, not necessary, acts of freedom ; natural evils 
are not wrongs, because they are not purposed acts of free- 
dom, but necessities by the Apriori of Being, unavoidable 
results of the conditions of Existence, inseparable accompa- 
niments or consequences of the limitation which is the 
absolute condition of all finite being as such. The real 
universe or absolute unit-universal is identity in difference 
of Being as One and Existents as Many. In the nature of 
things, Being as One must be infinitey that is, not limited, 
because there can " be " nothing else to limit it ; but Exist- 
ents as Many must be finite^ that is, must be constituted as 
many units whose co-existence or co-inherence in the uni- 
versal One Being is necessary limitation of each by the 
others. Not even Omnipotence as absolutely free and ab- 
solutely unopposed Will could cancel this necessity or pre- 
vent its consequences, for it is the Apriori of Being itself. 
It is this necessary finitude of the finite which constitutes 
the essence and reality of natural evil, and evil must be 
real in all possible worlds so long as Being remains the 
One in the Many. But it is the essence of Good to over- 
come Evil, to subdue it to its own uses through the free 
ethical reason — " from seeming evil still educing good ; " 
and its necessary method is the syllogistic ethical process 
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of evolution through involution, identical in everj I as I, 
whether finite or infinite. In truth, the Absolute I could 
have no end to achieve, no ideal to realize, no ground what- 
ever for its eternal purposive activity, in itself as the One 
Being alone ; it can have an end, an ideal, a ground of pur- 
pose, only in itself as the One Being in Many Existents. 
Hence the necessary finitude of the finite, that is, the neces- 
sity of natural evil, becomes the condition of the reality of 
Good itself as the Infinite Life, the eternally continuous 
but eternally victorious march of the Divine Purpose to 
the realization of its own Divine Ideal, the eternal self- 
devotion of the Absolute I to the spiritual education and 
higher possible beatification of its own Finite I's. Avoid- 
able evil as Wrong Doing is the only evil which ought not 
to be and need not be ; it should be fought at all costs to 
the bitter end. But unavoidable evil, such as pain, sorrow, 
death, is the fate of the finite over and above all Provi- 
dence, yet through that very fact becomes the absolute 
condition of all goodness human or divine. So much here 
for the problem of evil from the standpoint of the syllo- 
gistic ethics. 

§ 248. From this survey, however brief and inadequate, 
of the three spheres of ontology, epistemology, and ethics, 
or of Being, Knowing, and Doing, it becomes very clear 
that one and the same method obtains in each, the method 
of absolute syllogistic. Qenera, species, and specimens are 
the only realities in Being; genera are realized only in the 
whole of their species, and species only in the whole of 
their specimens ; the relation of genus, species, and speci- 
men is necessarily that of the three terms in the syllogism ; 
the production of a new specimen is necessarily the process 
of evolution through involution, as inheritance of generic 
and specific characters in its involved common essence and 
adaptation of these to the environment in its evolved in- 
dividual difference; and this is manifestly a process of 
objective inference, being a syllogistic evolution in the con- 
sequent, or new specimen, of what was already involved in 
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the antecedent, or pre-existent genns and species. Simi- 
larly, ideas, concepts, and percepts are the only realities 
in Knowing ; ideas are realized only in concepts, and con- 
cepts only in percepts ; the relation of idea, concept, and 
percept is that of the three terms of the syllogism; the 
acquisition of a new percept is the involution of already 
acquired concepts and ideas in the new experience, or in- 
heritance of its common essence, and evolution of its indi- 
vidual difference through adaptation of these inherited 
forms to the object newly perceived in the environment ; 
and this is a process of subjective inference, a logical for- 
mation of the new percept as percept-concept or concrete 
syllogism — the syllogistic identity in difference of expe- 
rience and reason in a new cognition. Lastly, ideals, pur- 
poses, and deeds are the only realities in Doing ; ideals are 
realized only in purposes, and purposes only in deeds ; the 
relation of ideal, purpose, and deed is that of the three 
terms of the syllogism ; the performance of a new deed is 
the involution of some freely chosen ideal and freely formed 
purpose in a new volition, or inheritance of the common 
essence of the volition as subjectively right or wrong, and 
evolution of this subjective antecedent in its objective con- 
sequent through the blind energy of the will, as formation 
of a change in the environment through purposed adapta- 
tion to it, or realization of the individual difference of the 
deed as objectively right or wrong ; and this is a process of 
subjectivo-objective inference, an objective modification of 
the environment as self-exprossion of the subject in it^ a 
syllogistic self-realization of the I as identity in difference 
of oxi)erience, reason, and will in a new subjective-objective 
deed. 

In this all-penetrative and all-determinative unity of the 
syllogistic jirocoss as the method of all Nature, all Mind, 
and all Spirit, I'oing realizes itself through Knowing in 
Doing: that is, Doinj; is the conclusion of the Syllogism of 
Being, the identity in differonco of necessity and freedom, 
and therefore the identity in difTerence of Nature, Mind, 
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and Spirit in the Absolute I as the Ethical All-Person. 
Through this principle of absolute sjUogistio as the law of 
unit-universals, or Apriori of Being, or necessary identity 
of method in the spheres of reality and ideality alike, phi- 
losophy attains its end in Syllogistic as the principle of 
absolute methodology, and in Personality as the topmost 
reach of its application in human knowledge. Not person- 
ality in the raw and gross form of the vulgar anthropo- 
morphism, of course, hut personality as identity in difference 
of causality y finality y and ethicality in the I as such — in 
the I as human and in the I as Divine, since personality so 
comprehended is raised above all possible differences of 
degree or scope as finite and infinite. The Syllogism of 
Being, the Syllogism of Knowing, the Syllogism of Doing : 
these are the major, middle, and minor terms of philosophy 
itself as the Syllogism of Syllogisms, read extensively in 
the order named and intensively in this order reversed. In 
other words, philosophy is the identity in difference of 
ontology, epistemology, and ethics, under which funda- 
mental sciences all others are to be classed as branches, 
subdivisions, or applications ; and universal human knowl- 
edge with all its particularities and all its universalities, 
that is, science in its widest significance, is itself philoso- 
phy as a concrete syllogism in the Syllogism of Syllogisms. 
This in its simplest form is as follows : 

i. Knowing is Being : that is, true judgments are real specimens, 
ii. Doing is Knowing : that is, ethical deeds are true judgments, 
iii. Thei-efore, Doing is Being: that is, ethical deeds are real 
specimens. 

In other words, the Syllogism of Being through the Syllo- 
gism of Knowing is the Syllogism of Doing; whence it 
follows that the three fundamental sciences must be sim- 
ilarly related, — that ontology through epistemology is 
ethics, and that philosophy, as identity in difference of the 
three, is the Syllogism of Syllogisms. 
Absolute logic as Syllogistic is the principle of the ne- 
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cessity and universalitj of eyolutioD through inTolotion — 
the principle that whatever is eTolved as consequent must 
be inYolved as antecedent This is the actual method of 
all existence, all knowledge or true thought, and all Tiztue 
or good conduct — the method alike of Nature, of Mind, 
and of Spirit — the method of these three in one in the I 
as such, whether finite or infinite, human person or Diyine 
All-Person. Hence absolute syllogistic is the oonstitutiTe 
principle of P£bson4litt, as both the source and outcome 
of all that is; and philosophy, necessarily determined as to 
method and form by the method and form of that which it 
philosophizes, can be no other than what Aristotle found 
it to be, that is, theology — not theology as he oonceived it, 
but theology modernized as scientific realism and scientific 
theism. The method of philosophy, therefore, is Syllo- 
gistic, or the principle of Personality in the I as I ; and its 
system is the Syllogism of Syllogisms, or the form of Lifb in 
the I as identity in difference of Being, Knowing, and Doing. 
§ 249. From method as Syllogistic to system as Syllo- 
gism of Syllogisms, that is, from the principle of Personal- 
ity to the form of Life : in this transition lies the transition 
from philosophy as Ideality to religion as Reality, that is, 
from the Syllogism of Syllogisms to the Absolute Syllo- 
gism, as identity in difference of Ideality and Reality in 
the ** Living God," the Absolute Unit-Universal which is 
at once summum genus and summum individuumy the I of 
I's or Person of I'ersons " in whom we live and move and 
have our being." Expressed in terms of human thinking, 
the Absolute Syllogism of the World as the Living God 
may be thus set down : — 

i. We Are in I AM. 
ii. I Am in We Are. 
iii. Therefore, I Am in I AM. 

This is the " Absolute Idea," not at all, as Hegel expounds 
it, as the dialectical ultimation of reines Denken or Reason 
without Experience, but rather as the syllogistic Absolute 
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Reality or identity in difference of Reason and Experi- 
ence, the Absolute Reason in the Absolute Fact, the inter- 
penetration of Nature, Mind, and Spirit, or Being, Knowing, 
and Doing, in the Real Universe as science knows it, or 
will know it when it finds the supreme generalization in 
Syllogistic as the law of unit-universals or the Apriori of 
Being. The Absolute Syllogism is at once the Absolute 
Idea and the Absolute Reality as the ground of Absolute 
Religion, and its transcendent importance demands an at- 
tempt to interpret some of its meanings more fully. 

I. The Absolute Syllogism means that the human I de- 
rives its being from the We, and that the We derives its 
being from the Absolute I ; that the We, as species, neces- 
sarily mediates between the Absolute I, as summum gentts, 
and the finite I, as specimen or infimum individuum^ not 
only in existence, but also in the knowledge of that exist- 
ence ; that the finite I cannot know the Absolute I except 
through the We, because the Absolute I evolves the finite I 
through the We alone, and because knowledge of the species 
must mediate between that of the specimen and that of the 
genus. 

II. It means that the Absolute I itself, no less than the 
finite I, is conditioned by the We, just as the parent is con- 
ditioned by the child no less than the child by the parent ; 
that the One must evolve the Many in order to be the One, 
and that the Many must involve the One in order to be the 
Many ; that the Absolute I and the finite I must have a 
common generic and specific essence no less than each must 
have its unique reific essence ; that this common essence is 
the necessary identity in difference of Being, Knowing, 
and Doing, and that the reific essence or individual differ- 
ence is the free, unique, and self-bom individual Character ; 
that God needs us just as much as we need him ; that (un- 
derstanding by Man all spiritual beings) our human religion 
is self-devotion to God in Man, and that the Divine Reli- 
gion is self-devotion to Man in God ; and that the perfec- 
tion of this reciprocal self-devotion is the perfect Love. 

VOL. II. — 19 
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III. It means that the haman-diTine ideal of the Uni- 
verse is the Home, to be gradually wrought out and estab- 
lished by the educated freedom of all its inmates, here and 
hereafter, through universal seryice of the Good as Truth, 
Justice, and Love ; and that the ideal of the Home, as it 
may be and sometimes is realized on this earth is the natural 
type and prophecy of the Heaven which we rationally be- 
lieve ought to be awaiting us in the unrevealed future. 

IV. It means that the principle of the generic unity of 
apperception, as conditioning, supplementing, and realizing 
the " synthetical unity of apperception " and as explained 
in Chapters III, IV, and V, is the principle of self-con- 
sciousness, race-consciousness, and God-consciousness in the 
personal consciousness of ths I in the We in the Absolute I; 
that the relation of these three elements of personal con- 
sciousness may be imperfectly symbolized by three con- 
centric circles of differing radius, the smallest as the I, 
the larger as the We, and the largest as the Absolute I, the 
circle " whose centre is everywhere and whose circumfer- 
ence is nowhere ; " that the area of the smallest is part 
of the areas of the other two, and is so far the realized 
identity in difference of all three ; and that this syllogistic 
God-consciousness is the actual truth underlying the mys- 
tical "intuition of God'* as taught by New England 
Transcendentalism. 

V. It means that, if the ethical freedom of the I be a 
fact (and without it ethics is no fact), the question how 
the Absolute Will can emancipate the human will from 
itself ceases to be unanswerable ; that the finite I is evolved 
from the Absolute I solely through the mediating We ; that 
the transmission of freedom from the Absolute I to the We 
is the same fact as is its transmission from the We to the 
finite I ; that this is simply the transmission of freedom as 
part of the generic and specific essence of every I to each 
I as a new specimen ; that this transmission of freedom is 
simply part of the larger fact of heredity; and that the 
mystery of transmissible freedom is neither more nor less 
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than the mystery of heredity itself. It follows either that 
heredity itself is unreal because it is mysterious, or else 
that freedom is real because heredity is real. But evolu- 
tion consists in the double fact of heredity and adaptation, 
and it is too late in the day to question the reality of 
either. 

§ 250. In bringing to a close this too condensed exposi- 
tion of the Syllogistic Philosophy (the fundamental concep- 
tion of which as Objectivism, somewhat vaguely formed in 
1859, lay in the principle of the objectivity of relations and 
its immediate consequences, namely, the trichotomy of ex- 
istence as things, relations, and conditions, and the deriva- 
tive trichotomy of perception as sensuous, intellectual, and 
rational, and was already reduced to writing in 1864 as the 
germ of a definitely projected system which should eman 
cipate philosophy from the bondage of unscientific Subjec- 
tivism), it remains to develop the Absolute Syllogism as 
the solution of two philosophical problems of the gravest 
importance — how to effect a rational transition from the I 
to the We, and how to effect a rational transition from the 
internal world to the external world. Neither of these 
problems, which belong peculiarly (if not exclusively) to 
modern philosophy as subjectivism, has ever received a 
logically sound or satisfactory solution from the subjectivist 
position. 

The failure to solve the former of the two problems re- 
sulted inevitably from the lack of a scientific theory of 
universals and the still prevalent influence of the Aristote- 
lian Paradox, which have been sufficiently dwelt upon in 
our early chapters. Its necessary consequence, however, 
was the failure to form any clear concept of the I in the 
We, and the inevitable result of this was to seek the origin 
of self -consciousness in the antithesis of I and Not-I, in- 
stead of the antithesis of I and Other-I as the We. Now 
the Not-I remains an absolute zero to thought, when it de- 
rives no thinkable content from the I it negates. So long, 
therefore, as the I could not be thought except as an 
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''unknown x'' or an Impersonal It^ the attempt to derive 
the origin of self-consciousness from the antithesis of I and 
Not-I was foredoomed to defeat; the concept of the I being 
itself a nullity, it was manifestly impossible to effect a 
rational transition in philosophy from the I to the We. 

The second of the two problems necessarily failed to be 
solved^ when the first proved insoluble. If there is no 
intelligible I, there can be no intelligible '' internal world/' 
and a fortiori no intelligible ^ external world.'' A confused 
and chaotic mass of *' states of consciousness/' without 
intelligible unity or intelligible organization as a unit- 
universal, yields no solid pier for a bridge to a still more 
chaotic mass of '' mere phaenomena." One might as well 
seek to build a bridge from one cloud to another. 

*< Since the acceptance of the Cartesian cagiio as the starting- 
point of philosophy," remarks Prof. Noir^ with admirable candor 
and pith, ** the chief pnvoccupation both of its author and all lus 
successors has been U) discover some explanation or excuse for the 
assumption of a real external world, when everything is only 
thought, ideal, a mode or modes of consciousness." ^ 

Excuses, assumptions, postulates, naivete, common sense, 
inferences that do not infer — that is all that modern 
philosophy iis subjectivism offers to modern science as a 
fouiulatioii oil which to build real knowledge of a real 
world. What wonder if scientific men sneer at "meta- 
physicians " ? It lies on the surface of things that subjec- 
tivism fails demonstrably in the effort to effect a rational 
transition from a real internal world to a real external 
world. 

What better has the Syllogistic Philosophy as objectiv- 
ism to offer ? Logical necessity in the Absolute Syllogism. 
For the rational transition from the I to the We is itself 
the rational transition from the internal world to the ex- 
ternal world. Both transitions are made at once in the 

1 Sketch of the Development of Occidental Philosophy, prefixed to 
Professor F. Max Miiller's Centenary Edition of Kanf s Critiqae of Pure 
Beasou, I. 355. 
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yeiy first instant of personal consciousness, as self-con- 
sciousness through race-consciousness and race-consciousness 
through self-consciousness — that is, as identity in difference 
of the '^ synthetical unity of apperception " and the generic 
unity of apperception. Neither of these is possible without 
the other, as Kant unconsciously proved when, endeavoring 
to conceive the Pure I as nothing but the ^'synthetical 
unity of apperception," or "pure spontaneity" as "pure 
synthesis a priori^^ he at once lost the Pure I itself in the 
" unknown «." The I cannot he thought unthout the We^ nor 
the We without the external world. For the We is (1) real 
unity of the I and the Other-I's, and for that very reason 
(2) real unity of the I and the Not-I ; hence the We itself 
is necessarily (3) the real identity in difference of the I and 
the Not-I as the internal and the external worlds, that is, 
as one real world which to every I is partly internal and 
partly external (r/. §§ 62-72). This logical necessity of the 
Other-I as middle term between the I and the Not-I in the 
origin of personal consciousness may be made still clearer 
by an expansion of the Absolute Syllogism in a changed form 
as follows : — 

L Known Internal World. 

i. My present oonacious state, as a Real Unit, is evolyed from 
the whole series of my conscious and sabconBoioos states, 
as its Real Universal : Evolution of the Specimen from its 
Species. 

ii. The whole series of my consdoos and saboonscions states, as a 
Real Universal, is evolved from my I, as its Real Unity: 
InvoltUion of the Species in AUits Specimens, 

n. Known External World. 

iii. My I, as a Real Unit, is evolved from the We, as its Real Uni- 
versal: Evolution of the Species from its Crenus. 

iv. The We, as a Real Universal, is evolved from the Absolute I, 
as its Real Unity : Involution of the Genus in All its Species. 

In this exposition or explication of the Absolute Syl- 
logism, the method and system of cosmical Being, that is. 
Reality as World-Process or Nature as the Life of the ethi- 
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cal All-Person, is the determining ground of the method 
and system of human Thought, that is. Ideality as Beason- 
Process or Spirit as the Life of the ethical human Person^ 
This is philosophy as objectivism. 

A few of the innumerable meanings easily developed with 
great clearness in this expanded form of the Absolute Syl- 
logism require to be specially noted before we leave it. 

I. The semblance of two independent worlds, one internal 
and the other external, although it has played a great part 
in the history of philosophy as the dualism of mind and 
matter or body and soul, is now seen to be illusory. There 
is but one world, self-dependent as identity in difference of 
Nature and Spirit in itself as a whole and in each and every 
part of that whole. There are as many '' internal worlds " 
as there are single I's, but there is no one internal world 
common to all of them : to each I, its own internal world 
is unique and incommunicable, just because it is an experi- 
ence of which only an infinitesimal portion can be shared 
with another, a personal difference which excludes and is 
excluded by every other. This lies in the necessary nature 
of personality as individuality. Nevertheless, all these 
countless internal worlds are as subtly and inseparably 
connected in the one real world as the countless leaves 
are connected in the one tree, or the one tree in the species 
to which it belongs. The individuality of the person is as 
real and necessary as that of the leaf, yet the universality 
of the World as All-Person is as real and necessary as that 
of the tree. At either pole of Being as the Infinite and 
the Finite is personality, and this is the one absolute cate- 
gory which includes all others known to us ; whatever 
unsusp(*cted reaches of Being may lie beyond our knowl- 
edge, every higher includes, not excludes, every lower, 
and the Absolute I, whatever else it may be besides, must 
remain what we know it is, the Ethical All-Person. Syllo- 
gistic Philosophy is indeed pantheism, but, with personality 
as the supreme reality at either extreme, it cannot be con- 
founded with what commonly passes by that name. 
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II. The law of unit-universals is exemplified in this 
table with the utmost clearness. The I, as the principle 
and the fact of personal identity, appears in it as a unit- 
universaly a species or universal in all its specimens or 
units. But the unit as such inheres in the universal as 
such, and not vice versa as the Aristotelian Paradox requires 
(cf. Chapter VI) : the unit inheres in its universal, but the 
universal inheres in all its units together, not wholly in any 
one of them alone. In the first half of the table, the finite 
I stands as the real universal of all its conscious states, but 
in the second half it stands as the real unit in the We, as 
its higher universal ; and in both halves together it stands 
as a real unit-universal in a higher unit-universal, that is, 
as a specimen in its species. It is precisely in this rela- 
tion that the logical necessity of the two transitions con- 
sists — a necessity as absolute as that of the Apriori of 
Being which determines it. 

III. The method of absolute syllogistic as evolution 
through involution is no less clearly exemplified in this 
table. Every specimen is evolved from its own species; 
every species is involved in all its own specimens as a 
whole, and in each of them as a part. The same relation 
holds when the species becomes a specimen to its own 
genus, and the genus a higher species to all its own species 
as its own specimens. As N^geli saw in 1865 (see § 242), 
this reformation of the Aristotelian Paradox lay implicit 
in the Darwinian revolution. The logical necessity of the 
first half of the table, as relation of specimen and species, 
is identical with that of the second, as relation of spe- 
cies and genus : the two together constitute the syllogistic 
relation of specimen, species, and genus, as more directly 
shown in the Absolute Syllogism (cf. § 249) and in the 
constitutive principle of absolute logic itself (cf, § 240). 
In this logical linkage of the two halves of the present 
table lies the logical necessity of the solution which objec- 
tivism effects, but which subjectivism has certainly never 
yet effected, with regard to the two problems already 
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mentioiied. The ntionality of the transitions from the 
I to the We and from the internal world to the external 
world cannot be snooesafully impugned without overthrow- 
ing the ground-prinoiple of abeolute logic, that whateyer 
is evolved as consequent must be involved as antecedent. 
With this conviction, I now leave the Syllogistic Philos- 
ophy to stand by its own merits or fall by its own demerits^ 
wishing it no more success than it deserves to win by its 
intrinsic truth, but hoping that my fellow-men will value 
at its true worth what truth soever it may contain. My 
work of forty-four years is done, and I commit its destinies 
to the Master of life, whom I have resolutely but rever- 
ently sought to know by using the free reason which is his 
supreme gift to man. 

NoNQurrr, Mass., Sept. 20, 1808. 
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TABLE VI 

Synopsis of Byllogistlo Philosophy. 

I. Ontology: Thr Stllogism of Being. 

TSIOHOTOMT OF BXI8TBNCB .* SPBOIlfBNS, 8PBCIBS, OBNBRA. 

Things in Kinds : Generic, Specific, and Reific Essence in Substance : 

Immanent Relational Constitution. 
Evolution through Involution as Cosmical Process: Absolute Logic as 
Apriori of Being, 
1. Species, or Kinds in Themselves, are evolved from Genera, or 

Higher Kinds in Themselves, 
ii. Specimens, or Things in Themselves, are evolved from Species, 

or Kinds in Themselves. Therefore — 
iii. Specimens are evolved from Genera, as New Individual Things 
in Universal Kinds. 

II. Epistemologt : The Syllogism of Knowing. 

TRICHOTOMT OF KNOWLBDOB : PBBOBPTS, CONCBPTS, IDBA8. 

Knowledge of Things in Kinds : Generic, Specific, and Reific Essence 

in Cognition: Immanent Relationed Constitution. 
Evolution through Involution as Cognitive Process: Absolute Logic as 
Apriori of Truth, 
i. Concepts, or Comprehensions of Species, are evolved from 

Ideas, or Comprehensions of Genera, 
ii. Percepts, or Apprehensions of Specimens, are evolved from 

Concepts, or Comprehensions of Species. Therefore — 
iii. Percepts are evolved from Ideas, as Percept-Concepts or New 
Cognitions of Things and Kinds in Themselves. 

ni. Ethics: The Syllogism of Doing. 

TBIOHOTOMT OP PRAXIS: DBBDS, PURPOSB8, IDBALB. 

Good Actions as Things in Kinds : Generic, Specific, and Reific Es- 
sence in Conduct : Immanent Relational Constitution. 
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Evdvtum iknmgk Invdvtum a$ Etkhal Proena.* Ab&oiuU Logic as 
Apriori of Rigkt, 
i. Gkx>d Purposes, or Free Formation of Right Mmuis, are 

eyolyed from Good Ideals, or CognitioiiB of Ri^ift Egida. 
ii. Good Deeds, or Realised Right Ends, are eTolTod from Good 
Purposes, or Free Formations of Right Means, llierafore — 
iii. Good Deeds are evolved from Good Ideals^ as Kew Indiyidnal 
Things in Universal Kinds. 



ii. Minor: 



IV. Philosopht: Thb Stixooum of STixooraxs. 

STHTHBTIO UlTITT OP ▲rFBBOKrTIOir : I AM nOOUGH MT KVOWIVO IV 
MT DOIMO: I AM MT CHAKACTUI. 

I. Ahuoluie Principle of Logic: WhaUocr i» Evotoed a$ Come- 

quent muH be Involved qm Anieeedeni. 
i. Major: the Syllogism of Being, as Realised Principle, Gioond, 
and Norm of Absolute L(^:ic 

Ee Syllogism of Knowing is evolved from the 
Syllogism of Being, 
e Syllogism of Doing is evolved from the Syl- 
logism of Knowing, 
erefore, the Syllogism of Doing is evolved 
from the Syllogism of Being, 
the Syllogism of Knowing is involved in the 

Syllogism of Being, 
the Syllogism of Doing is involved in the Syllo- 
gism of Knowing, 
therefore, the Syllogism of Doing is involved in 
. the Syllogism of Being. 
Jltat is : Philosophy is Scientific liealismy or Identity in Differ. 

ence of Ontology ^ Epistemology^ antl Ethics. 
Wliatover is evolved as Consequent must be involved as 

Antecedent. 
The Syllogism of Doing is evolved as Consequent from the 

Syllo<ri8m of Being. 
Therefore^ the Syllogism of Doing is involved in the Syllogism 

of Being as Antecedent. 
Tltat is : Philosophy is Scientific Theism, or Identity in Differ^ 
ence of R^nlity and Ideality, 
Being, Knowing, and Doinjj are Power, Wisdom, and Goodness, 
or Wholeness and Holiness as Character of the Absolute I. 



iii. Conclusion: 



II. 



m. 



Ill 
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y. Religion: The Absolute Syllogism. 

OBNBRIO UNITY OF APPERCEPTION : I AM THROUGH MAN IN OOD : LOYB 
TO OOD IN MAN IB MT END. 

i. We Are in I AM. 
ii. I Am in We Are. 
iii. Therefore, I am in I AM. 
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TABLE Vn 

OntoloQT •• Ground of Bptottwnology. 

Imskparablk Objectiys Rkautt of THoras, Rxultioxs, 
CoNDinoifs. 



OBjxcTTm nnrxEBvcs 



AS THB COUKSB OF VATUmX : 
MIFATIOV OF THB KXU. DT ITSKU. 



IX>OICAI. DKTKB- 



Law of 



Law of 



lU. 

n 

i. 
ii. 



in. 



Things m Kinds: Law of Unii-Univenals : Syliogiatie Genesis 
of Objects o/Ktunoledge : Apriari of Being, 
Gener»: Major Term in the Syllogum of Being: 

Generification. 
Species: Middle Term in the Syllogism of Being: 

SpecificatioD. 
Specimens: Minor Term in the Syllogiam of Being: Law of 

Individoatioii. 
Relations of Things in Kinds : Necessary Objectivity of Relations, 
ContiDgent Relations: Aposteriori of Being (cvdc^^crm oXXwc 

Necessary Relations: Apriori of Being (oitK €Mx€Tai oXAwc 

cXfw)- 
Real Relations : Being as One in Many (t6 Sv j hw mi ra ro^ 

vnap^opra Koff avT6). 



Cause and Effect : Energy^ 
as Mechanical Causality 



End and Means : Reason as 
Organic Finality 



Real Principles of the Hti- 
mate Real Forms of Be- 
ing as Known — One in 
Many as Mechanism of 
Mechanisms, Organism of 
Organisms, Person of Per- 
sons, in the All-Person 
— Identity in Difference 
of all Specimens, Species, 
Ideal and Deed : Character Genera, in the Genus Ge^h- 

as Personal Ethicality J ^ erum or Absolute I. 
Unconditioned Conditions of Related Things : Necessary Objec- 
tivity of Conditions. 
Space and Time : Possibility of Extension, Protension, — Con- 
tinuity, Discontinuity, — Permanence, Change. 
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ii. Substance: Being as Acting, Causal Energy, Will as Self- 

Particularization : Evolution, 
iii. Essence : Being as Relating, Fonnative Reason, Thought as 

Self-Universalization : Involution, 
iv. Process: Being as Acting and Relating, Reason-Energy as 

Motion, Evolution through Involution : Method of Nature. 
V. Reality : Identity in Difference of Substance and Essence and 
Process in Space and Time : God. 
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TABLE Vm 



in Ontolosy. 

DrTBRMIHATIOX OF COOXITITK RkLATIOWS BT OhTOI-OOICAL 

Bklations. 



•UBJXOTITB IMFBBBXCB AB THB OOUMB OF 
TIOV OF THB SBAl 



]ran>: looical idbalba- 



i. PereepHvUff as 



ii. Understanding as 



Eiemenis of InteUigence: True Percepts^ True Concepts, True 
Idetu: Apriori of Truth. 
'Sensuoiu: AppreheDBions of Bea] Sped- 

mens as Single Things. 
Intelleotaal : AppreheiiBiona of Real Sped- 

mens as Single Relations. 
Rational: Apprehensions of Real Sped- 
. mens as Single Conditions. 
Perceptive: Intellections of Single Rela- 
tions as Specimens or Real Units. 
Coiicoptive : Intellections of KindA of Rela- 
tions as S[^ecies or Real UniversaL«. 
Abstractive: Intellections of Relational 
Species as Artificial or A))8tract Uni- 
vereals. 
'Perceptive : Comprehensions of Single Con- 
ditions of Specimens, Species, Cienera: 
Apriori of Being. 
rx>gical : Comprehensions as Inferences of 
Conclusions from Premises: Evolution 
of New Cognitions. . 
Ethical: Comprehensions as Inventions of 
M(>an8 to Ends : Involution of New I*ur- 
poses. 
n. Cognitire Process determined by Cosmical Process: Evolution 

through Involution as Jntrlligence : Scientijic Method. 
i. Rational Comprehension of Universals as Principles or I^aws. 
ii. Empirical Apprehension of Units as Instances, Events, or 

Facts, 
iii. Subsumption through l^lediation : Deduction through Induc- 
tion: Ilypothosis as Tentitivo Conclusion: Verification of 
Reason by Experience as Cognition. 



iii. Reason as 
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III. 



u. 



Cognitive Product : Self-Involving and Self-Evolving Knowledge 

of the Cosmos by Man: Science, 
Individual Discovery of Cosmical Trath by the Competent 

Investigator. 
Universal Verification of Individual Diacoyery by the Con- 
sensus of the Competent. 
Logical Development of the Oiganism of Universal Science 
into Syllogistic Philosophy. 
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TABLE IX 
Bthios mm Groimdad in 



DETKRMUIATIOlf OF OnTOLOOICAI. BmIsATIOUB BT GoOXITITI 

Rblatiohs. 

BOBJBCTIYB-OBJBCnyB IKFBKXVCB AS THB COUB8B OF 8FIKIT : tOOlCAL 
BKAI.fEATIOM OF THB IBBAL. 

I. ElemenU of Maraliiy: Right IdeaU^ Right Purpous, Right 

Deeds: Apriori of Ri^. 
i. Moral Obligation : Rational Comprehenaion of the Good m 

Cosmical Moral Law, End^ and Order, 
ii. Moral Freedom: Rational Formation of Porpoees in Free 

Conformity to Moral Law aa the Ooglit. 
iii. Moral Action: Volitional Folfilment of Free PuiposeB in 

Deeds as New Realizations of the Good. 
U. Ethical Process determined bg Cognitive Process: Evohtitm 

through Involution €U Virtue: Spiritual Method, 
i. Cosmical Determination of the Good as Necessary Ideal, End, 

or Genus: Objective Major Premise, 
ii. Personal Determination of the Good as Free Purpoee, Means, 

or Species : Subjective Minor Premise, 
iii. Cosmical- Personal Determination of the Good as Deed, Realized 
End, or New Specimen : Objective-Subjective Conclusion. 

III. Ethical Judgment: Double Standard of Worth or the Ethical 

Evaluation of Conduct: Objective and Subjective Right. 
i. Absolute Standard : Agreement of Deed with Cosmical Moral 

Order : Objective Right in the Result 
ii. Relative Standard: Agreement of Deed with Personal Ideal 

of the Doer: Subjective Right in the Purpose. 

IV. Ethical Product: Personality as Purpose- Involving and Deed- 

Evolving Good Character: Freedom in Necessity. 
i. Necessary Idealization of the Real in Knowing, 
ii. Free Realization of the Ideal in Doing. 

iii. Growth of the Good Character in Being, as Alternating Process 
or Self-Perpetuating Ethical Life. 
V. Ethical Destiny : Desert of Immortality by the Good Character, 
i. In a Good Universe, whatever freely perpetuates the Good de- 
serves to be itself perpetual. 
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ii. The Good Character freely perpetuates the (rood, 
iii. Therefore, in a Good Universe, the Good Character deserves 

to be itself perpetnal. 
VI. Ethical Necessity as Rational Ground of the Expectation of 
Immortality. 
i. In a Good Universe, whatever ought to be will be. 
ii. The Good Character ought to be immortal, 
iii. Therefore, in a Grood Universe, the Good Character will be 
immortaL 



VOL. II. — 20 
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TABLE X 

Philosophy mm Oronndad in Absolute SyUoslstia 

Eyolution thbouoh IxvoLUTioii: CouRSB OF Natubb 

THBOUOH COURSK OF MiND A8 COURSK OF SPIRIT. 

■TLLOOIIM OF BBIVO AS THK BBCOMIVO OF GOOD: BKDIO AVD BBCOH- 
IVO OF GOOD AS THK ABSOLUTB I. 

IDBBTITT IB DIFFBBBNCB OF BATOBB AKD SPIBIT : BBAI. GOOD AS 
BBAL GOD. 

I. Cosmical Proctss (u Ethical Proetu: Evolving S^ogism of 

Being as Involved Syllogism of Doing, 
i. Syllogistic aa the Method of Mind is involFed in the Method 

of Nature, 
ii. Syllogistic as the Method of Spirit is involved in the Method 

of Mind, 
iii. Therefore, Syllogistic as the Method of Spirit is involved in 

the Method of Nature. 
II. Cosmical End as Self- Involving Ethical End: Good €u the 

Divine Ideal. 
i. Truth, or the End of Knowing, is involved in the End of 

Being, 
ii. Good, or the End of Doing, is involved in Truth, or the End 

of Knowing, 
iii. Therefore, Good, or the End of Doing, is involved in the End 

of Being. 
III. Cosmical End as Self-Evolving Ethical End : Good as the Divine 
Character and Deed, 
i. Absolute Syllogistic, or Evolution through Involution as 

Ethical Process, is the Life of the Cosmos, 
ii. The Life of the (Jood I is Evolution through Involation as 

Ethical Proc^ess. 
iii. Therefore, the Life of the Grood I is the Life of the Cosmos. 
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rV. Macrocosm and Microcosm : Man the Measure of the Unioene : 

Personality the Acme of Known Being, 

i. Evolatiou through Inyolutioii as Ethical Process is Person as 

such, 
ii. Man in the Cosmos is Imperfect Ethical Process in Perfect 

AU-Ethical Process, 
iii. Therefore, Man in the Cosmos is Imperfect Person in Perfect 
All-Person. 
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TABLE XI 

Philcwophy mm Oround of Abaohite RuHglon 

Idkntitt uf Difference of the Ihtbemal aitd Exterhal 

Worlds. 

thb i in thb we in the absolute i : i am because we aee, ajkd 

WE ARE BECAUSE I AM. 

I. Known Internal World. 

i. My present conscious state, as a Real Unit» is erolved from the 
whole series of my oonscioos and subconsdons states, as its 
Seal Universal. (Empirical particularity of my personal 
consciousness in succession of single perceptions : ^ I Know 
that I Know This Here and Now.**) 

ii. The whole series of my conscious and suboonsdoos states, ss 
a Real Universal, is evolved from my I, as its Real Unity. 
(Rational rniversality of my personal consciousness in 
synthetic unity of apperception : ** I Know that I Am.*') 

II. Knoum External World. 

iii. My I, as a Real Unit, is evolved from the We, as its Real 
Universal. (Empirical particularity of my p>ersonal con- 
sciousness in my race-consciousness, or specific unity of 
apperception: "I Know that We Are.") 

iv. The We, a.s a Real Universal, is evolved from the Absolute I, 
as its Real Unity. (Rational universality of my personal 
consciousness through my race-consciousness in my God- 
consciousness, or generic unity of apperception : " I Know 
that I AM.") 
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FUNDAMENTAL PHILOSOPHEMES OF THE 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD 



BOOK I 

SCIENTIFIC REALISM. REALITY OF THE UNIVERSAL AS 
GENUS, CONCEPT, AND WORD: ORGANIC THEORY 
OF UNIVERSALS. 

Definition. Philosophy is World-Science, or the Self-Comprehen- 
sion of Universal Human Reason in Universal Divine Reason. 

Philos. I. The Beginning-point or Given Fact of Philosophy is 
the Reality or Real Existence of Haman Knowledge, as an Un- 
organized Manifold ; and its Goal or Rational End is the Com- 
prehension of Human Knowledge as an Organized Unity. 

Philos. II. The Reality of Human Knowledge involves the Three- 
fold Reality of Universals, as its Constituent Molecules : (1) Ob- 
jective Reality in the Real Genus, or Universal of the First 
Power ; (2) Subjective Reality in the Ideal Concept, or Univer- 
sal of the Second Power ; and (3) Objective-Subjective Reality 
in the Real-Ideal Word, or Universal of the Third Power. 

Philos. III. The Threefold Reality of Universals involves the 
Threefold Universality of Human Knowledge: (1) Objective 
Universality in the Crenus ; (2) Subjective Universality in the 
Concept; and (3) Objective-Subjective Universality in the 
Word. 

Philos. IV. The Threefold Universality of Human Knowledge in. 
volves its Relativity, or the necessary, yet partial, Essential 
Identity of Immanent Relational Constitution in the Genus, the 
Concept, and the Word. 

Philos. V. The Relativity of Human Knowledge involves the 
Objectivity of Relations, or the Reality of Immanent Relational 
Constitution as the Intelligible Essence of the Real Genus in 
Itself, and therefore as the Real Object of Human Knowledge. 

Philos. VI. The Objectivity of Relations involves the Validity of 
the Scientific Method, as the only passible Learning-Process by 
which Knowledge of the Real Genus can be Acquired. 
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Philos. Vn. The Scientific MeUiod invohw tfavae Eanntiil 
MomentB : — 

i. Obseirafcion : Diacovery of Rati Genera in Real Things. 

ii Hypothesis : Creation of Ideal Generalisationa in Antici- 
pation of Real Genera. 

iiL Experimental Verification : DiaooTcry of Identity in Im- 
manent Relational Constitation between Real Genera and Ideal 
Generalizations. 
Fhilos. VIII. The Organic Theory of Unit-Uniyeraala, or Imma- 
nent Law of the Scientific Metiiod, is the Atomic Theory of 
Philosophy, and predetermines its Divisions. The principle of 
the Genus as the Universal of Existence involTea ConstmctiTB 
Realism, or the Theory of Being ; the principle of the Concept 
as the Universal of Thought involves Critical Realism, or the 
Theory of Knowing; and the principle of the Word as the Uni- 
versal of Speech involves Ethical ReaJism, or the Theory of 
Doing. The organic union of these three theories in Free Re- 
ligion is Religious Realism, or the Theory of Living. 



BOOK n 

CONSTRUCTIVE REALISM. NOUMENAL REALITY OF THE 
GENUS IN ITSELF : ORGANIC THEORY OF REING. 

Philos. IX. The G^nus as Class involves the Genus as Whole; 
the Genus as Whole involves the Genus as Kind ; and the Genus 
as Kind involves the Genus as Organism. 

i. The Genus is at once that Real Similarity in Many Mem- 
bers which constitutes them One Class, and that Real Dis- 
similarity in One Class which constitutes it Many Members. 

ii. The Genus is at once that Real Totality in Many Parts 
which constitutes them One Whole, and that Real Division in 
One Whole which constitutes it Many Parts. 

iii. The Genus is at once that Real Identity in Many Things 
which constitutes them One Kind, and that Real Difference in 
One Kind which constitutes it Many Things. 

iv. The GJenus is at once that Real Unity in Many Organs 
which constitutes them One Organism, and that Real Plurality 
in One Organism which constitutes it Many Organs. 

V. Every Genus originates through the Double Process of Indi« 
vidualion, or the Evolution of Many Units as each the Intensive 
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Organization of Many Universalii, and Generification, or the In- 
volution of One Universal as the Extensive Organization of 
Many Units ; and this Doable Process involves the Double Princi- 
ple of the Interpenetration and the Combination of Universals. 

vi. Every Genus is at onoe an Organ to a superior Organism, 
and an Organism to inferior Organs. 

vii. The Summum Genus, or Universe of Being, is identical with 
the Infima Species, or All Units of Being. That is, the One and 
the Many are identical as Unity, Plurality, and Totality in the 
Immanent Relational Constitution of Infinite Being as One Ab- 
solute Organism — the Genus Generum as Summum Indioiduum, 

viii. In every Genus, the Reality of the Thing is the Real 
Union in Substance of One Class Essence with One Individual 
Difference, and the Reality of the Kind is the Real Union in 
Substance of One Class Essence with Many Individual Differ- 
ences and One Creneric Difference. Hence, of necessity, the 
Thing involves, explains, and reveals the Kind, and the Kind 
involves, explains, and reveals the Thing, through the Class 
Essence which is common to Both. This is the Syllogism of 
Being, mediating the Genus and the Specimen by the Species, 
ix. In the Summum Genus, or Infinite Being, the Unit reveals 
the Universe, and the Universe reveals the Unit, through the 
Essential Nature which is common to Both. 

X. The Organic Constitution of the Genus, as a Noumenon or 
Intelligible Real Essence, is at once the absolute Ground of a 
Real World-Order and the absolute Condition of a Possible 
World-Science. As Ground of a Real World-Order, it is the 
Law of Uuit-Universals as the Law of the Necessary Unity of 
the Universe; as Condition of a Possible World-Science, it is the 
Law of the Necessary Intelligibility of the Universe — the Law 
of the Necessary Self-Revelation of Being to Thought in Nature. 
That is, the Reality of a World-Order constitutes in itself the 
Possibility of a World-Science. 

Philos. X. The Genus as Organism involves the Universality of the 
Organic Constitution as the Noumenal Form of all Real Existence. 

Philos. XI. The Universality of the Organic Constitution as the 
Noumenal Form of all Real Existence involves the Univer- 
sality of the Organic Idea as the Noumenal Form of all Real 
Knowledge. 

PhiloB. Xn. The Universality of the Organic Constitution and 
the Universality of the Organic Idea involve the Essential Iden- 
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tity in Difference of the Form of Ezistenoe aod the Fom of 

Knowledge. 

Philos. XIII. The Esaentiil Identity in Differenoe of the Form 
of Existence and the Form of Knowledge involTcs the stiD 
deeper Identity in Difference of Being and Thoogfat in the Infi- 
nite Organism which, as Word, ia Nature, and, as Genus or 
Meaning, is Spirit. 

Philos. XIV. The Identity in Difference of Being and Though 
in the Infinite Organism invoWes the Identity in Difference of 
the Method of Being and the Method of Thon^t^ as One 0^ 
ganic or Syllogistic Life-Process by which One Self-Thinking 
Energy eternally organizes itself throu^ont One Space and One 
Time as One Substance and One Essence in One Universe, that 
is, as One Spirit. 

Philos. XV. The Identity in Difference of the Method of Being 
and the Method of Thought involves: (1) the Sfuntoality of 
Substance, or the principle that All Being is Thought ; (2) the 
Substantiality of Spirit, or the principle that All Thought is 
I^'ing; and (3) the Identity in Difference of Spirituality and 
Substantiality in Personality, or the principle that All Being and 
All Thought can be one only in One Infinite Person. 

Pliilos. XVI. The Identity in Difference of All Being and All 
Thought in One Infinite Person involves : (1) the Universality 
of the TiTsonal Constitution as the Noumenal Ground- Form of 
All Being ; and (2) the Universality of the Personal Idea as the 
Noumenal (Iround-Fonn of All Thought. 

Philos. XVII. 'i'he Universality of the Personal Constitution and 
Personal Idea as the Noumenal Ground-Forms of All Being and 
All Thought involves the Universality of the Self-Creative Pro- 
cess, as the Divine Personal Life of the Universe: (1) as Eternal 
Kvoliition of Nature in Spirit, or of the Many in the One ; and 
(2) as Kternal Involution of Spirit in Nature, or of the One in 
the Many. 

Philos. XVIII. The Eternal Evolution of Nature in Spirit in- 
volves the Created Multiplicity of the Universe, as three great 
Genera, Categories, or Categorical Types of Real Being : (1) the 
Machine, of which the distinctive real principle is Mechanical 
Causality (nexus ejrfctirus) ; (2) the Organism, of which the dis- 
tinctive real principle is Organic F'msMiy (nextis Jinalis) ; and 
(^) the Person, of which the distinctive real principle is Active 
Self-Consciousness as Personal Ethicality (nexus ethicus). 
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Fhilos. XIX. The Machine inyolyes the Organism, and the Or- 
ganism involyes the Person. 

i. The Machine is an Artificial Organ of the Natural Organ- 
ism; and the Organism is a Self -Making and Self- Working 
Natural Machine. 

ii. The Machine and the Organism are both Systems of Ends 
and Means ; and the Person is the Sole Creator of Ends and 
Means, artificially in the Machine and natnraUy in the Organism. 

iiL All Real Types are One in the Person. This is t^e Law 
of the Correlation of Real Types. 
Philos. XX. The Eternal Involution of Spirit in Nature involves 
the Uncreated Unity of the Universe as Real Summum Genus : 
(1) as Infinite Machine, or Universal Cause and Effect in Mo- 
tion ; (2) as Infinite Organism, or Universal End and Means in 
Life ; and (3) as Infinite Person, or Universal Real and Ideal 
in Action. 
Philos. XXI. Mechanical Causality involves Organic Finality, 
and Organic Finality involves Personal Ethicality. 

i. The Efficient or *' Out-Making" Cause contains within 
itself the Preconceived End ; the Effect or << Out-Made " Result 
contains within itself the Realized End ; and the Causal Nexus 
is itself the Energetic Realizing End, or Real Union of End and 
Energy in Effort. Therefore, the Principle of Efficient or Me- 
chani(»l Causality contains within itself the Principle of Organic 
Finality. 

ii. The Immanent Org^ic End is Self-Evolulion or Ethical 
Egoism; the Exient Organic End is Self-Devotion or Ethical Al- 
truism ; and the Total Organic End is Identity in Difference of 
Ethical Egoism and Ethical Altruism as Character. The lower 
Finite Organism realizes its Character, of which Nature is con- 
scious, in Ethical Unconsciousness ; the higher Finite Organism 
realizes its Character in Ethical Consciousness of Limited Free- 
dom ; the Infinite Organism of Nature realizes its Character in 
Ethical Consciousness of Illimitable Freedom. Therefore, the 
principle of Organic Finality contains within itself the principle 
of Freedom, Self-Determination, or Personal Ethicality. 

iii. All Real Principles are One in Personality. This is the 
Law of the Correlation of Real Principles. 
Philos. XXIL The three Categorical T^rpes of all known Finite 
Being are related to Infinite Being as Microcosm to Macrocosm 
or Eotype to Archetype. 
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Fhike. XXIil. In the Order of the Ertental Self-Creeim Fh>- 
0688, Nature 8i20oe88iTely erolTes (1) Finite MuchiiHW, (2) FSnitB 
Orgaiii8m8, mod (8) Finite Fenons, and SfMrit etemallj in?oh« 
(1) Infinite Person, (2) Infinite Organisni, and (8) Infinite 
Machine; and the Order of Involatioo in Spirit is oonrene, 
oomplementy and explanatJon to the Order of Evolotion in 
Nature. 

Philos. XXIV. ConstructiTe Realism colminatee in the SyDqgism 
of Knowledge, Scientific World-Conoept^ or Philoeophic Idea of 
God, as follows : — 

Mechanical Cansality, or the Law of Motion, Organic final- 
ity, or the Law of Life, and Personal Ethiealitj, or the Law of 
Spirit, — the three eternal and all-pervasiTe Real PHneiplei hj 
which the whole known World exists, — are at bottom One in 
the Real Principle of Omnipresent Self-Conaeions Reason-Eneigj 
or Absolute Personality, and constitute the Unity of the Univene 
in the Essential Being and Life of God, as at onee Infinite 
Machine, Infinite Organism, and Infinite Penon, the AU ss 
Absolute L 

BOOK III 

CRITICAL REALISM. DERIVATION OF THE CONCEPT 
FROM THE GENCS. ORGANIC THEORY OF HUMAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 

Philos. XXV. The Genus, or Real Universal of Being, and the 
Concept, or Real Universal of Thought, together involve the 
Equal Reality and Universality of Subject and Object, of which 
Human Knowledge in general is the Real and Universal 
Relation. 

Philos. XXVI. The cognitive relation of the Universal Real 
Subject and the Universal Real Object involves : (1) that of 
the Individual Subject to the Individual Object, or of the Person 
to the Thing; (2) that of the Individual Subject to the Univer- 
sal Object, or of the Person to the Cosmos ; and (3) that of the 
Universal Subject to the Universal Object, or of tiie Race to the 
Cosmos. 

Philos. XXVn. The cognitive relation of the Person to the Thing 
involves : (1) the Intelligibility of the Object, or the Immanent 
Relational Constitution of the Thing; (2) the Intelligence of 
the Subject, or the Immanent Relational Constitution of the 
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Person ; and (3) the Cognitive Determination of the Person by 
the Thing in Intellectual Perception and Conception. 

Philos. XXym. The cognitive relation of the Person to the 
Cosmos involves : (1) the Trichotomy of Existence as Things, 
Relations, and Conditions ; (2) the Trichotomy of Perception as 
Sensuous, Intellectual, and Rational ; and (3) the Determination 
of the Trichotomy of Perception by the Trichotomy of Exist- 
ence, or the Dependence of Epistemology upon Ontology. 

Philos. XXIX. The cognitive relation of the Race to the Cosmos 
involves: (1) the Experiential Origin of all Human Knowl- 
edge; (2) the Dynamical Nature of all Human Knowledge; and 
(3) the Scientific Method of all Human Knowledge. 

Philos. XXX. The Experiential Origin of all Human Knowledge 
involves : (1) the Necessity of Intellectual Perception a posteriori; 
(2) the Impossibility of Pure Thought and Pure Knowledge a 
priori; and (3) the Derivation^of all Forms of Human Thought 
from Forms of Being. 

Philos. XXXI. The Djrnamical Nature of all Human Knowledge 
involves either (1) Critical Idealism, the Principle of the Gener- 
ation of the Universal Object by the Universal Subject (Aprio- 
rismus), or (2) Critical Realism, the Principle of the Generation 
of the Universal Subject by the Universal Object {Aposterioris- 
mtu.) Logically, no third Principle is possible. Further, the 
Principle of Critical Idealism involves the System of Construct- 
ive Idealism, Idealistic Evolution, or Solipsism ; and the Prin- 
ciple of Critical Realism involves the System of Constructive 
Realism, Realistic Evolution, or Cosmism. Logically, no third 
System is possible. Man is either the Producer or the Product 
of the Cosmos. 

Philos. XXXn. The Scientific Method of all Human Knowledge 
involves the universal and necessary Derivation of the Concept 
from the Genus, or the Unity, Continuity, and Essential Identity 
of the Learning-Process throughout the three stages of Experi- 
ence, Science, and Philosophy, in nine consecutive and constitu- 
tive movements: — 



A. FOBMATION OF PeBSONAL CONCEPTS IN EXFERIBNCS. 

i. Individual Observation of Real Genera by means of the 
Perceptive Understanding ; or Formation of Personal Percepts, 
ii. Individual Generalization of Personal Percepts by means 
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of the ConoeptiTe Undentanding; or the Formatumof Fanonal 
Working Hypotheaes. 

iiL Indiyidnal Experimental Yerifieation of Peraooal Hypotfa. 
eses by meana of the Perceptive and ConceptiTe UnderstandiDg; 
or Formation of Personal Concepts in Ezperienoe (Peroept-Con- 
cepts of Unit-Universali). 

B. FoBMATiOK OF Racs Conckpts qt Scikkcx. 

iy. Universal Observation of Personal Conoepts through Com- 
munication by Words in Language and Literatore ; or Forma- 
tion of Race Percepts. 

V. Universal Generalization of Race Peroepls through Criti- 
cism, Combination, or Conflict of Opinions; or Formation of 
Race Working Hypotheses. 

vi. Universal Experimental Verification of Race Hypotheses, 
and Establishment of Scientific Formulas of Troth through the 
Consensus of the Competent ; or Formation of Race Concepts 
in the Sciences. 

C. Formation of Rack Concepts in Philosophy. 

vii. Universal Self- Reflective Observation of Race Concepts, 
and Self-Recognition of Science a*4 One Organic Joint-Product 
of One Organic World-Order and One Organic Human Reason 
or Birth of World-Science in the Philosophic Percept of the Or- 
ganic Constitution of Human Knowledge. 

viii. Universal Self -Reflective Greneralization of the Organic 
Constitution as the Form of All Reality; or Growth of World- 
Science in the Philosophic Hypothesis of the Organic Inherence 
of Universal Finite Being in Universal Infinite Person. 

ix. Universal Self- Reflective Experimental Verification of the 
Philosophic Hypothesis as the Philosophic World-Truth, and 
Establishment of the Absolute Personality of the All as the 
Supreme Formula of Truth, through its Sole Adequacy to ex- 
plain either Finite or Infinite Being; or the Maturity of World- 
Science in the Scientific World-Concept as the Philosophic Idea 
of God. 
Philos. XXXIH. Critical Realism culminates in the Philosophic 
Idea of the Scientific Method as the Life- Process of Universal 
Human Knowledge, as follows : — 

The Scientific Method, begun in Experience, developed in 
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Science, and perfected in Philosophy, and constituting, therefore, 
the regulative principle in all Acquisition of Experience and Or- 
ganization of Reason, involves the immanent relational consti- 
tution of Universal Human Knowledge as a self-developing sys- 
tem or Real Organism, whose Germ is the realized Identity in 
Difference of Experience and Reason in the Syllogism, as Per- 
cept-Concept of the Unit-Universal, — whose Matter is the in- 
numerable Percept-Concepts of Unit-Universals thence resulting, 
— whose Life is the Universal Syllogistic Process or Scientific 
Method itself, — whose Form is the System of Organic Philoso- 
phy, — whose Immanent End is the Perfection of Human Knowl- 
edge, and whose Exient End is the Perfection of Human 
Life. 

BOOK IV 

ETHICAL REALISM. DERIVATION OF THE WORD FROM 
THE CONCEPT. ORGANIC THEORY OF HUMAN CONDUCT. 

Definition. Ethics is the science of Conduct as Free Self-Govem- 
ment, that is, as Realization of the Concept in the Word, the 
Purpose in the Deed, or the Ideal in the Real. 

Definition. Personal Ethicality is the Law of the Utterance or 
Realization of Personal Concepts in Personal Words, and Social 
Ethicality is the Law of the Utterance or Realization of Race- 
Concepts in Race- Words. 

Part I. — Pbbsonal Ethicality. Ideal of thb 

SELF-GOVERNING PERSON. 

Philos. XXXIV. The Word, as Utterance of the Personal Con- 
cept, involves the Real Principle of Freedom, Self-Determination, 
or Personal Ethicality, in the Conscious Purpose and Effort of 
the Self-Governing Person to Know, to Do, or to Be : (1) Intel- 
lectual Freedom in the Creation of Concepts in general, or Re- 
production of the Real in the Ideal ; and (2) Moral Freedom in 
the Creation of Words in general, or Reproduction of the Ideal 
in the Real. 

Philos. XXXV. Intellectual Freedom involves Reproduction of 
the Real in the Ideal as the Concept in general: (1) Idealiza- 
tion of the Grenus as the Concept in general, in order to Know ; 
(2) Idealization of the Machine as the Concept of the Causal 
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Means in general, in order to Do ; (3) Idealisation of the Oigio* 
iam as the Concept of the Self- Working Sjatem in genenl, in 
order to Do; and (4) Idealization of the Prison as the Cono^ 
of the Moral Ideal in general, in order to Be. Hence Truth to 
Reality is the Absolute Ethical Law of the InteUect. 

Philos. XXXVI. Moral Freedom involTes Reproduction of the 
Ideal in the Real as the Word in general: (1) Realisation of tha 
Concept in general as the Word Proper in Language and Liters- 
ture; (2) Realization of the Concept of the Machine as the 
Utilitarian Word in Industry and the .Ssthetic Word in Art; 
(8) Realization of the Concept of the Organism as the Coopera- 
tire Word in Association ; and (4) Realization of the Concept 
of the Person, or the Moral Ideal, as the Ethical Word in Life 
and Character. Hence Self -Realization, Self-Utterance in Resl- 
ity, or Truth to the Moral Ideal, is the Absolute Ethical Law of 
the Person. 

Philos. XXXVIL The Word in general iuTolves: (1) Race- 
Consciousness, or the Pluralism of Self and Other Selves in the 
sphere of Man ; (2) Self-Consciousness, or the Dualism of Self 
and NotrSelf in the sphere of Nature; and (3) God-Conscious- 
ness, or the Monism of Self and All-Self in the sphere of 
Spirit. 

Pliilos. XXXVIII. The Word Proper invoWes Consciousness of 
Creative Power in the sphere of tlie Intellect or Understanding 
(Xirym eV^ta^froff and Xoyof 7rpo<^opix6f). 

Philos. XXXIX. The Utilitarian and the iEsthetic Words in- 
volve Consciousness of Creative Power in the sphere of Nature, 
and the Co-operative Word involves Consciousness of Creative 
Power in the sjjhere of Man. 

Philos. XL. The Ethical Word involves Consciousness of Self- 
Creative Power in the sphere of Spirit. 

Philos. XLI. Uace-Consciousness involves : (1) Consciousness of 
the Organic Union of the Personal Self with Other Selves in 
Society; (2) Consciousness, through Pleasure and Sympathy, 
of the Absolute Mnst, or Absolute Organic Necessity, in the 
Organic Idea as the Ideal of Reciprocity, or Absolute End of 
the Organic Constitution; and (3) Consciousness through Pain 
and Antipathy, that Failure to liealize the Organic Idea is not 
only Organic Disease or Death of the Organism, but also Viola- 
tion of the Ideal of Reciprocity. 

Philos. XL II. Self-Consciousness involves: (1) Consciousness of 
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the Reality, Unity, and Identity of the Personal Self; (2) Con- 
sciousness, through Happiness, of the Absolute Ought, or Abso- 
lute Personal Obligation, in the Moral Ideal, or Absolute End 
of the Personal Constitution; and (3) Consciousness, through 
Unhappiness, that Failure to Realize the Moral Ideal is Moral 
Disease or Death of the Person. 

Philos. XLIII. God-Consciousness involves: (1) Consciousness 
of the Personal Union of the Finite Self with the Infinite All- 
Self; (2) Consciousness, through Self- Approval, of the Essen- 
tial Identity of the Finite Ideal with the Infinite Ideal; and 
(3) Consciousness, through Self -Condemnation, of the Absolute 
Authority and Inviolable Sanctity of the Moral Ideal, as the 
Absolute Self-Legislating and Self-Executing End of the Uni- 
verse. That is. Consciousness of Necessary Self-Judgment by 
the Personal Conscience is Consciousness of Necessary Judg- 
ment by the All-Personal Conscience. 

Philos. XLIV. Race-Consciousness, Self-Consciousness, and Grod- 
Consciousness reciprocally involve each other. 

Philos. XLY. The Absolute Must in the Organic Idea and the 
Absolute Ought in the Personal Ideal reciprocally involve each 
other. That is, in the Evolution of Nature, Absolute Moral 
Obligation in Consciousness is grounded in, and derived from. 
Absolute Organic Necessity in Constitution ; while, in the In- 
volution of Spirit, Absolute Organic Necessity in Constitution 
is grounded in, and derived from. Absolute Moral Obligation in 
Consciousness. 

Philos. XLYI. The Organic Idea, or Concept of the Absolute 
End of the Organism, written in the Organic Constitution as 
the Divine Law of its Being, involves : (1) the Immanent End 
as Self-Evolution; (2) the Ezient End as Self-Devotion ; and 
(3) Harmony of Self-Evolution and Self-Devotion in Uncon- 
scious Character. Therefore, The Organic Constitution is the 
Utterance or Actual Realization of the Organic Idea as the 
Ivcgislative Word of God in Nature. 

Philos. XLVII. The Moral Ideal, or Concept of the Absolute 
End of the Person, written in the Personal Constitution as the 
Divine Law of its Being, involves: (1) the Immanent End as 
Egoism, or Personal Self-Culture in Wholeness and Holiness ; 
(2) the Exient End as Altruism, or Social Usefulness in Ser- 
vice, Justice, and Love; and (3) Harmony of Egoism and 
Altruism in Conscious Character. Therefore, the Personal Con- 
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stitafcion is the Uttermnoe or Fbmble RaiHtitinn of the Monl 
Ideal M the LegialatiTe Word of God to limn. 
Fhilos. XLVni. Egoism, or Personal Self-Ciiltoie, in^olfSi: 

(1) Pursoit of Knowledge, or Loyaltj to Tnith; (3) Punit 
of Virtoe, or Loyalty to Goodness ; (8) Pomiit of LofeKnoi, 
or Loyalty to Beanty; (4) Piurmit of Health; aod (5) Ponnt 
of Happiness. 

Philos. XLIX. Altruism, or Social Usefnlnefla, involTes: (1) Ser- 
yioe of the Home; (2) Serrioe of Friends; (3) Serrioe of 
Coontry ; (4) Serrioe of Mankind ; and (5) Senrioe of God. 

Philos. L. Realized Harmony of Egoism and Altruism in Con- 
scious Character involves Free Self-Utterance of the Concqi of 
the Absolnte Personal End, Realisation of the Moral Ideal in 
Personal Life, or the Supreme Word of Man to God in RetigioB. 

Part H. — Corporats or Social Ethicautt. Idral or 
THK Srut-Goybrniho Proflb. 

Philos. LL The Word, as Utterance of the Raoe^k>ncepi, m- 
volves the Real Principle of Freedom, Self-Determination, or 
Social Ethicality, in the Corporate Purpose and Effort of the 
Seli-Goveniing People or State: (1) Social Freedom in the 
Formation of Race-Concepts in general, or the Idealization of 
the Real ; and (2) Political Freedom in the Formation of Race- 
Words in general, or the Realization of the Ideal 

Philos. LII. The Corporate Self-Goveming State involves (1) Social 
Constitution in a Community of Persons organized as a Family 
of Families on the Basis of Race ; (2) Political Constitution in 
a Community of Persons organized as a Commonwealth of Citi- 
zens on the Basis of Law; and (3) Ethical Constitution in a 
Community of Persons organized as a Brotherhood of Men on 
the Basis of Religion. Therefore, the State is an Organism of 
Persons, and to that extent involves the Ethical Principle of 
Freedom. 

Philos. LIII. The Corporate Purpose of the Self-Goveming State 
involves Social Freedom in Intellectual Co-operation, or Freedom 
of Public Speech and of the Public Press: (1) Co-operative 
Formation of Race- Percepts and Race-Concepts in general; 

(2) Co-operative Formation of Race-Concepts of Machinery, as 
the Causal Means in general; (3) Co-operative Formation of 
Race-Concepta of Organization, as the Self- Working System in 
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general; and (4) Co-operatiye Formation of Race-Concepts of 
Civilization, or Civilized Society, as the Ethico-Social Ideal in 
general 

Philos. LIY. The Corporate Effort of the Self-Goveming State 
involves Political Freedom in Civic Co-operation, or Freedom of 
Public Action and of the Public Meeting: (1) Co-operative 
Formation of Public Judgment and Will in Law, Language, and 
Literature ; (2) Co-operative Formation of Public Machinery in 
Industry and Art; (3) Co-operative Formation of Public Organi- 
zation in Institutions; and (4) Co-operative Formation of Civ- 
ilized Society, or Realization of the Ethico-Political Ideal in 
Political Character and Life. 

Philos. LY. The Social Constitution of the Self-Goveming State, 
as a Family of Families on the Basis of Race, involves Corporate 
Race-Consciousness of a Common Origin, a Common Nature, a 
Common Interest, a Common Sympathy, and a Common Destiny 
in Weal or Woe, as the Ground of a Corporate Purpose and 
Effort. This is the Principle of Socialism : Each for All — 
Society is the End of the Individual. 

Philoe. LVI. The Political Constitution of the Self-Grovemiiig 
State, as a Commonwealth of Citizens on the Basis of Law, in- 
volves Corporate Self-Consciousness of Universal Personal Rights 
and Duties in the People as Individuals, and of the Universal 
Need of Government for the Establishment of these Rights and 
Duties, as the Condition of a Corporate Purpose and Effort. 
This is the Principle of Individualism: All for Each — the Indi- 
vidual is the End of Society. 

Philos. LYII. The Ethical Constitution of the Self-Goveming 
State, as a Brotherhood of Men on the Basis of Religion, involves 
Corporate God-Consciousness of the Infinite, Absolute, or Divine 
Moral Ideal as the Higher Law of the State itself, of the Organic 
Union of All Persons with the All-Person as Father, and of the 
Organic Union of All Persons with Each Other as Brothers, as 
the End of a Corporate Purpose and Effort This is the Prin- 
ciple of Universalism : Each for All, All for Each, and Both for 
Grod — God is the End of Society and of the Individual. That 
is, the State is also the True Family and the True Church. 

Philos. LYIIL The Principle of Socialism involves Organic Self- 
Evolution and Self-Devotion in Man as the Family. 

Philos. LIX. The Principle of Individualism involves Corporate 
Egoism and Altruism in Man as the State. 
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Fhilos. LX. The Principle of Uniyenftliam uiTolTes Psnoiial 
Egoism and Altruism in Man as the Church. 

Philos. LXI. The Principles of Socialism, LadiTidnalism, and 
Universalism reciprocally involre each other, and are One in 
Uniyersalism. 

Philos. LXII. The Family, or Katoral Union of Individuals on 
the Basis of Sex, inyolves: (1) Monogamy, or the Marriage of 
One Husband and One Wife; (2) Mutoal Love, Matoal Fidelity, 
and Personal Equality between Husband and Wife; and (3) 
Mutual Love, Devotion, and Service between Parents and 
Children. That is, Man, Woman, and Child are the Family 
Triple-Unit, and the Family is the Social Unit. 

Philos. LXIII. The State, or Natural Union of Individuals on 
the Basis of Civil Law, involves: (1) Equality of Natunl 
Rights and Duties in the People as Individuals ; (2) Origin of 
Law and Government in the Common Act of the People as in- 
dividuals; (3) End of Law and Government in the Common 
Service of the People as Individuals ; and (4) Limit of Law and 
Government in the Natural Rights and Duties of the People as 
Individuals. That is, Government of the People by the People 
for the People is the Political Universal as Democracy, and the 
Individual is the Political Unit as Freeman. 

Philos. LXIV. The Church, or Natural Union of Individuals on 
the Basis of Moral Law, involves: (1) Intellectual and Moral 
Freedom of the Individual as the Condition of Religious Fellow- 
ship; (2) Free Self-Consecration of the Individual to the Divine 
Ideal, as the Ground of Religious Fellowship; and (3) Free Self- 
Consecration of Society to the Universal Realization of the Di- 
vine Ideal, as the End of Religious Fellowship. That is, the 
Service of Man is the Service of God : God is the Religious Unit 

Philos. LXV. The Family, the State, and the Church, as three 
great Natural Institutions or Race- Words, involve respectively 
the Domestic Ideal, the Democratic Ideal, and the Religious Ideal. 

Philos. LXVI. The Domestic Ideal, the Democratic Ideal, and 
the Religious Ideal reciprocally involve each other, and can be 
fully realized in the Ethical Constitution alone. 

Philos. LXVI I. Heal Harmony of the Domestic, Democratic, and 
Religious Ideals in the Self-Governing State involves Self-Utter- 
ance of the Kace-Concept of Humanity, Realization of the Eth- 
ical Ideal in National Life, or the Supreme Word of Mankind to 
God in Religion. 
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BOOK V 

RELIGIOUS REALISM. SELF-REALIZATION OF MAN IN 
GOD. ORGANIC THEORY OF HUMAN LIFE. 

Definition. Religion is the Effort of Man to Perfect Himself in 
All his Relations, and thereby to Folfil the Absolute End of his 
Being in God. 

Philos. LXVni. God as the One, or Religious Unit, involves : 
(1) One Absolute Substance, or Eternal and Omnipresent 
Energy ; (2) One Absolute Essence, or Eternal and Omnipresent 
Personality ; and (3) One Absolute Life-Process in Personality, 
or Self-Involution of Spirit in Nature and Self-Evolution of 
Nature in Spirit throughout Space and Time. This is Absolute 
Monism, the Real Ground of all Religion. 

Philos. LXIX. God as the All, or Religious Universal, involves : 
(1) Spirit in Nature, or Person, as the Divine Genus; (2) the 
Absolute Ideal as the Divine Concept ; and (3) Nature in Spirit 
as the Divine Word. 

Philos. LXX. Spirit in Nature as the Divine Grenus involves 
God in Man as the Human Spirit. 

Philos. LXXI. The Absolute Ideal as the Divine Concept in- 
volves God in Man as the Human Ideal 

Philos. LXXII. Nature in Spirit as the Divine Word involves 
God in Man as Human Nature and Human Life. 

Philos. LXXIII. God in Man as the Human Spirit involves 
Human Aspiration to the Divine Spirit. This is the Ground of 
Worship. 

Philos. LXXIV. God in Man as the Human Ideal involves 
Human Recognition of the Divine Ideal. This is the Ground 
of Responsibility. 

Philos. LXXV. God in Man as Human Nature and Human 
Life involves Human Participation in the Divine Nature and 
the Divine Life. This is the Ground of Efbrt and Work. 

Philos. LXXYL Human Aspiration to the Divine Spirit in* 
volves Divine Revelation of the Universal Law of Love. 

Philos. LXXYII. Human Recognition of the Divine Ideal 
involves Divine Revelation of the Universal Law of Duty. 

Philos. LXXV I II. Human Participation in the Divine Nature 
and Divine Life involves Divine Revelation of the Universal Law 
of Freedom. 
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Philos. LXXDL The Uniyenal Law of Lore involTOB the Fatiber 
hood of God mod the Sonahip and Brotherhood of Man, as the 
Ethical Constitation of Universal Spiritual Society, that is, of 
the Universe as Home. 

FhiloB. LXXX. The Universal Law of Daty involves the Abso- 
late Authority of the Divine Ideal in Human Life, as the Abso> 
late Ideal of Mankind in its complex cona^totion as the Penoo, 
the Family, the State, and the Charch. 

Philos. LXXXI. The Universal Law of Freedom involves the 
Eqaal Possibility, in every Human Life, of Loyalty and Dis- 
loyalty to the Divine Ideal. 

Philos. LXXXII. The Fatherhood of God and the Sonship of 
Man involve the Determination of Human Destiny by Divine 
Wisdom, Justice, and Love. 

Philos. LXXXITL The Absolute Authority of the Divine Idesl 
in Human Life involves the Unattainability of the Absolute 
Ideal of Humanity, but the Attainability of Loyalty in the End- 
less Pursuit of the Unattainable IdeaL 

Philos. LXXXIV. The Equal Possibility, in every Human Life, 
of Loyalty and Disloyalty to the Divine Ideal involves : (1) the 
Reality of Holiness in the Loyal Life ; (2) the Reality of Sin in 
the Disloyal Life; and (3) the Self -Vindication of the Diviiie 
Ideal ill the Natural Consequences of Loyalty and Disloyalty. 

Philos. LXXXV. The Reality of Holiness in the Loyal Life in- 
volves, as Natural Consequence, Happiness, Self-Peace, and Joy 
in Conscious Spiritual Union with Grod. 

Philos. LXXXVI. The Reality of Sin in the Disloyal Life in- 
volves, as Natural Consequence, Unhappiness, Self- War, and 
Self- Abhorrence in Conscious Spiritual Alienation from God. 

Philos. LXXXVII. The Self -Vindication of the Divine Ideal in 
the Natural Consequences of loyalty and Disloyalty involves, 
in the Spiritual Organism, whether Personal or Social, either 
Health, Evolution, and Desert of Eternal Life, or Disease, Dis- 
solution, and Desert of Eternal Death. 

Philos. LXXXVIII. The Reality of Holiness and of Sin in every 
Human Life involves Inspiration or Corruption in Social Life : 
in things spiritual Health is as catching as Disease — Holiness 
and Sin are equally contagious. This is the Law of Influence or 
Example. 

Philos. LXXXIX. The Determination of Human Destiny by 
Divine Wisdom, Justice, and Love, the Unattainability of the 
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Absolute Ideal of the Homan Person, and the Desert of Eternal 
Life by the Loyal Person, together involve the Hope and Ethical 
Necessity of Personal Immortality, as Eternal Pursuit of the 
Absolute Divine Ideal by the Lo3ral Human Spirit. 
Philos. XC. The Determination of Human Destiny by Divine 
Wisdom, Justice, and Love, the Unattainability of the Absolute 
Ideal of Human Society, and the Desert of Eternal Life by the 
Loyal Society, together involve the Hope and Ethical Necessity 
of Social Immortality, as Eternal Pursuit of the Absolute Divine 
Ideal by the Re-united Society of Loyal Human Spiritfl. 



THE CATEGORIES OP ORGANIC 
PHILOSOPHY 



I. CATEGORIES OF BEING 

n. CATEGORIES OF MIND 

in. CATEGORIES OF EVOLUTION 

IV. CATEGORIES OF CONSTITUTION 

Definitions. 

1. Substance = Energy. 

2^ Essence = Immanent Relational Constitution. 

3. Process = Involution and Evolution of Essence in 

Substance. 

4. Reality = Identity in Difference of Substance, Es- 

sence, and Process. 



CATEGORIES OF BEING 

I. Immanent Unconditioned Conditions of Being, or 
Apriori op Essence in Substance., 

i. Space, or Condition of Extensive Continuity in Essence, 
ii. Time, or Condition of Protensive Continuity in Essence, 
iii. Energy, or Condition of State and Change in Essence, 
iv. Law of Unit-Universals, Apriori of Being, or Condition 
of Relation in Essence : 

1. Law of Necessity in Essential Relations. 

2. Law of Contingency in Non-essential Relations. 

3. Law of Freedom in Ethical Relations. 

n. Conditioned Being, or Aposteriori of Essence 
IN Substance. 

i. Real Things. 

1. Machines as Causal Energy in Motion. 

2. Organisms as Causal-Teleological Energy in Life. 

3. Persons as Gausal-Teleological-Ethical Energy in Conduct. 
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iL 
1. Necessity in Essence : e. g. 

a. Metaphysical in Correlation of Conditioned and ITncon- 

ditioned, and of Substance, Essence, and Prooess in 
the Real. 

b. Mathematical in Correlations of Nomber in Quantity 

and Form. 
0. Physical in Correlations of Degree in Quality, Motion, 
and Action. 

d. Dynamical in Correlation of Cause and Effect in the 

Event. 

e. Psychical in Correlation of Ejiower and Known in the 

Cognition. 
/. Logical in Correlation of Premise and Conclusion in the 

Syllogism. 
g, Teleological in Correlation of End and Means in the 

Effort. 
A. Ethical in Correlation of Ideal and Real in the Deed, 
t. Spiritual in Correlation of Deed and Consequence in the 

Character. 

2. Contingency in Non-essential Relations : e. g. 

a. Spatial : Position, Distance, Direction. 

b. Temporal: Simultaneity, Priority, Posteriority. 

c. Quantitative : Magnitude, Multitude, Increase, Decrease. 

d. Qualitative: Degree, Equality, Superiority, Inferiority. 

e. Dynamical: Action, Inaction, Reaction. 

/. Statical : Identity, Similarity, Dissimilarity. 

3. Freedom, in Essence. 

Ethical in Correlation of Ideal and Real in Purpose 
and Effort. 



TRICHOTOMY OF EXISTENCE = THINGS, SELATIONS, 
CONDITIONS. 
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CATEGORIES OF MIND 

I. Unity of Constitution, 

Conduct, and Character, in Identity of 

PexBonality. 

n. DivKESiTY OF Function. 
L ReoeptiTity or Original Experience. 

1. Sensitive: 

a. Sensation (Bodily Feeling). 

b. Emotion (Immanent Mental Feeling). 

c. Affection (Exient Mental Feeling). 

2. Co^itive (Perceptive Understanding) : 

a. Sensuous Perception (Perception of Feeling, and 
Apperception of Self in Feeling : " I know that 
I/eeZ" and "I know that /feel"). 

h. Intellectual Perception (Perception of Keal Rela- 
tions of Things). 

e. Rational Perception (Perception of Real Conditions 
of Things). 

IL RetentlTity or Conservation of Baeperience. 

1. Organic: 

a. Memory and Recollection (Organic Permanence of 

Experiences). 
h. Association and Habit (Personal Organization of 

Experiences). 
c. Instinct and Faculty (Hereditary Organization of * 

Experiences). 

2. Cognitive {Conceptive Understanding) : 

a. Imagination (Concepts of Things). 

b. Intellect (Concepts of Relations). 

c. Beason (Concepts of Conditions). 

ill. Spontaneity or Reaction to Baeperience. 

1. Volitive: 

a. Concentration, or Will in Thinking (Purpose, Atten- 
tion, Deliberation, Recollection, etc.). 
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b. Appetency^ or Will in Feeling (Desire, Appetite, 

Passion, etc.). 
e. Active Energy^ or Will Proper (ParposCp Volition, 

Action, Effort, eta). 
2. Cognitive: 

a. Analytical or Perceptive Understanding (Compari- 

son, Discrimination, Abstraction, etc.). 

b. Synthetical or Coneeptive Understanding (Predica- 

tion, Reasoning, (}eneralization, etc.). 
e. Teleologieal or Creative Understanding (Formation 
of Purpose to Enow, to Do, or to Be — Free 
Creation of Immanent Relational Constitutions 
in Concepts of Ends and Means — Free Creation 
of Life-Purpose as the Personal Ideal). 

d. Judicial or Ethical Understanding (Necessary Sub- 

sumption of Deed, Word, and Thought under 
Absolute Moral Law — Necessary Judgment and 
Self-Judgment in the Court of Conscience). 

e, Rdigious or Spiritual Understanding (Necessary 

Subsumption of Absolute Moral Law in Man 
under Absolute Moral Law in Nature, of the 
Finite Ethical Ideal under the Infinite Ethical 
Ideal, and of the Finite Personal Self under the 
Infinite Personal Self). 



TRICHOTOMY OF PERCEPTION = SENSUOUS, INTELLECTUAL, 
RATIONAL. 

CATEGORIES OF EVOLUTION 
THE FIVE CAUSES OF GENESIS. 

I. Germ. 

Efficient Cause = Ideal Essence of the Thing, as Precon- 
ceiyed End in Enei^ of Creative Mind. 

II. Matter. 
Material Cause = Substance or Energy. 
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III. Method. 

Modal Cause = Evolntion throagh Involution or Gradoal 
Eealizing Process. 

IV. FOBM. 

Formal Cause = Realized Essence of the Thing as an End 
in Itself. 

V. Ekd. 

Final Came = Eealized Essence of the Thing as a Means 
to an End out of Itself. 

CATEGORIES OF CONSTITUTION 

I. Mbthod of Becomino. 

Genesis = Evolution of Essence in Substance or of Form 
in Matter = Process of Formation as Sequence in Time. 

II. Mode of Being. 

System = Unity of Substance and Essence or of Form and 
Matter = Result of Formation as Co-existence in Space. 

III. Being in and through Becoming. 

Constitution = Unity of Genesis and System, or of Sub- 
stance, Process, and Essence, as Total Reality of the 
Thing in Itself in Space and Time. 

rV. Constitution of Infinite Being. 

1. Infinite Substance = Universal Energy or Self-Activity. 

2. Infinite Process = Eternal Self-Creation of Essence in 

Substance, or Self-Involution of Spirit in Nature as 
the One in the Many, and Self-Evolution of Nature in 
Spirit as the Many in the One, throughout Space and 
Time. 

3. Infinite Essence = Immanent Relational Constitution of 

Universal Energy as Infinite Personality, One in 
Many as Self-Involving Spirit and Many in One as 
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Self-Evolving Nataie, ot Cosmioal Ckmstitiitioii of the 
AbBolnte All-Thing in Itself as at onoe Infinita Ma- 
dhine^ Infinite Organism, and Infinite Person. 



y« Com STiTUTioK of Fihite Bvnro. 

!• Finite Subsianee = Unit of Energy individnalized out o^ 
but within, Universal Energy, as One of the Many. 

2. Finite Proeem = Creation of Essenoe in Sabstanoe, or 

Evolution in Space and Time. 

3. Finite Bagence = Immanent Relational Gonstitiition of 

Unit of Energy as One of the Many, or Seal Katoze 
of the Thing in Itself as Finite Machine^ Finite 
Organism, or Finite Person. 



FUNDAMENTAL ANALYSES 



UNIVERSAL ELEMENTS 

OF THE 

MACfflNE, ORGANISM, AND PERSON, 

AS THE ONLY KNOWN 

TYPES OP THINGS IN THEMSELVES, 

AND OF THB 

COSMOS, 

AS THB 

ABSOLUTE ALL-THING IN ITSELF 

OB 

UNIVERSAL NATURE 



THE MECHANICAL CONSTITUTION 

Analysis of the BCaohlne as known in Baeperienoe. 

I. Mbohanioal Genesis: Fobm Debiting. 

1. Germ = Mechanical Idea in External Maker (Ideal 

Essence). 
2. ' Matter =: Appropriated External Energy of Nature. 
8. Method = Artificial Process of Construction and Use. 
4. Form == Causal Means between External Maker and 

External Effect. 
6. End = Real Essence of the Machine : 

a. Immanent End = Machine as End in Itself. 

b. Exient End = Machine as Means to External 

Effect. 
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U. MscHANicAL System: Form Dkbiyeo. 

1. Inherence : Collocation of Parts in Whole, and of Whole 

in Self-Extended Organism. 

2. Causality : Parts = Minor Machines in Whole Machine 

= Internal Co-effects of External Cause and Internal 
Causes of Internal Effects : Whole = Total Effect of 
External Cause and Total Cause of External Effect 

3. Finality: Parts = Means to Whole as End: Whole = 

Means to External Effect as End. 

III. Mechanical Constitution: Dbbiyatiye Form. 

Causal Energy Indiyidualized and Utilized by the Organ- 
ism as an Artificialy Separable^ and Temporary Organ fw 
its own Self' Extension. 

THE ORGANIC CONSTITUTION 

AnalysiB of the Organism as known in Experience. 

I. Organic Genesis: Form Involved and Evolving. 

1. Genu = Immanent Inherited Organic Idea (Ideal Es- 

sence). 

2. Matter = Self- Appropriated External Energy of Nature. 

3. Met /tod = Natural Process of Self-Evolution with Modi- 

fication by Environment. 

4. Fonn = Causal Means between the Organism and its 

own End. 
6. Fnd = Real Essence of the Organism : 

a. Immanent End = Organism as End and Means 

to Itself. 

b. Exient End = Organism as End and Means to 

its own Species. 

II. Organic System: Form Evolved as Involved. 

1. Reciprocal Inherence of Organism and Organs (Con- 

tinens Sui). 

2. Reciprocal Causality of Organism and Organs (Causa 

Sui). 
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3. Reciprocal Finality of Organism and Organs (Finis Sui) 
and of Organisms and Species (Finis Alterius). 

III. Organic Constitution: Involved and Self- 
Evolving Form. 

Individualized Teleological Energy as Self-Making and 
Self- Working Machine or Self-Embodying Life. 



THE PERSONAL CONSTITUTION 

AnalysiB of the Peraon as known in Baeperienoe. 

I. Personal Genesis: Form Determining. 

1. Germ = Immanent Inherited Personal Idea (Ideal Es- 

sence). 

2. Matter = Self- Appropriated External Energy of Nature. 

3. Method =zYXh\G2ii. Process of Self -Realization in Limited 

Freedom. 

4. Form = Causal Means between the Finite Person and 

its own Ideal. 

5. End = Real Essence of the Finite Person as its own 

Realized Ideal: 
a. Immanent End = Real Person as End and Means 

to its own Finite Ideal. 
h. Exient End = Real Person as End and Means to 
the Infinite Ideal. 

n. Personal System: Form Determined. 

1. Finite Self-Inherence: Identity of Subject and Object 

(Conscientia Sui). 

2. Finite Self Causality : Identity of Cause and Effect 

(Causa Sui). 

3. Finite Self-Finality : Identity of End and Means (Finis 

Sui). 

4. Finiie Self-Morality : Identity of Real and Ideal (Lex 

Sui). 

TOL. II. — 22 
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IIL Pbbsonal Constitution: Self-Dbtesminino Foaie. 

IndiTidnalized Self-Consoioos Energy as Seif-Mealiinnff 
Ideal or Sdf'Creating Character. 

THE COSMICAL CONSTITUTION 

As XnHnite Iffsohlim, Organism, and Peison. 

I. GosMiCAL Oenesis: Etebnal Becoking. 

1. Crtrm = Immanent Infinite Ideal (Natora Natnrans). 

2. Matter =s Infinite Self-Existent Energy of Nature. 

8. Method = Ethical Process of Self-Bealization in Illimit- 
able Freedom. 

4. Form ss Causal Means between Infinite Person and In- 
finite Ideal (Natora Naturata). 

6. End = Seal Essence of the Infinite Person as its own 
Realized Ideal : 

a. Immanent End = Person self-realized as the One 

in the Many (Spirit). 

b. Exient End = Person self-realized as the Many 

in the One (Nature). 

II. CosMicAL System: Infinite Being. 

1. Infinite Self -Inherence : Identity of Subject and Object 

(Gonscientia Sui). 

2. Infinite Self-Causality : Identity of Cause and Effect 

(Causa Sui). 

3. Infinite Self-Finality : Identity of End and Means (Finis 

Sui). 

4. Infinite Self-Morality : Identity of Real and Ideal (Lex 

Sui). 

III. CosMicAii Constitution: Infinite Being in Eter- 
nal Becoming. 

Universal Self-Conscious Energy as Infinite Self Realizing 
Ideal, or Self Creating Character of the Infinite IHvine 
Person as Absolute Wisdomj Goodness^ and Power. 



UNIVERSAL SCHEMA OF ORGANIC 
PHILOSOPHY 



SCHEMA I 
OBOANISM OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 

SCHEMA n 
ORGANISM OF HUMAN LIFE. 

SCHEMA III 
OBGANISM OF DIVINE LIFE. 



UNIVERSAL SCHEMA 

SCHEMA L — ORGANIC IDEA OF HUMAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 

I. Obqanism of Individual Human Knowledge. 

1. Germ = Original Experience, both Sensitive and Cogni- 

tive, in Observation of Nature (Divine Education of 
Human Personality). 

2. Matter = Personal Percepts of Things and Kinds in 

Nature (Objective Universality). 

3. Method = Syllogistic Process (Necessary Formation 

of Personal Concepts as Subjective Universals in 
Thought). 

4. Form = Personal Concepts of Things and Kinds in 

Nature (Subjective Universality). 
6. JSnd = Perfection of Personal Concepts as Means to 
Knowledge (Intellectual Ideal as Endless Approxima- 
tion to Truth) : 

a. Immanent End = To perfect Individual Human 

Knowledge. 

b. Exient End = To help perfect Universal Human 

Knowledge. 
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II. ObGANISM of UhIYEBSAL UuKAV KlfOWIiKOQI. 

1. Germ = Univenal Observation of Personal Cdnoepts 

in Literatare (Perpetual Self-£ducation of Society 
through Speech). 

2. Matter = Personal Concepts of Things and Kinds in 

Nature Communicated through Literature (Subjective 
Uuiversalitj). 

3. Metliod s Syllogistic Process (Co-operative Formation 

of Race Concepts as Subjective-Objective Universals 
in Speech). 

4. Form = Race Concepts of Things and Kinds in Nature 

Established as World-Science in Literature through 
Consensus of the Competent. 
6. End =: Perfection of Race Concepts as Means to Life 
(Moral Ideal as Endless Approximation to Croodness): 

a. Immanent End r= To perfect Universal Human 

Knowledge. 

b. Exient End = To help perfect Universal Human 

Life. 

III. Total Organic End of Human Knowledge. 

a. Immanent End = Pursuit of Trutli for its own Sake 

= Intellectual Perfection of Human Life = World- 
Science. 

b. Kxii*nt Knd = Pursuit of Truth for the Sake of its 

Uses = Moral Perfection of Human Life = World- 
Goodness. 

SCHEMA U.— ORGANIC IDEA OF HUMAN LIFE. 
I. Organism op Individual Human Life. 

1. Germ = Immanent Inherited Personal Idea (Determina- 

tion of l*ersonality by Heredity). 

2. Matter = Energy Determined as Personal Self-Con- 

sciousness in Thought, Feeling, and Action. 

3. Method = Syllogistic Process (Free Formation of Per- 

sonal Ideals as Subjective Codes of Action in Personal 
Life). 
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4. Form = Person as Self -Determined Life in Conduct and 
Character (Self -Determination of Personality in Lim- 
ited Freedom). 
6. End = Perfection of Person as Means to Human Society 
(Social Ideal as Endless Approximation to World- 
Brotherhood) : 

a. Immanent End = To perfect Individual Human 

Life. 
h. Exieut End = To help perfect Universal Human 
Life. 

II. Obganism of Univebsal Human Life. 

1. Germ = Immanent Inherited Social Idea (Determina- 

tion of Society by Tradition and Historic Heredity). 

2. Matter = Persons as Self-Deter mined Lives Acting and 

Reacting on Each Other in Society. 

3. Method = Syllogistic Process (Co-operative Formation of 

Social Ideals as Objective Codes of Action in Social 
Life). 

4. Form = Society as Self-Determined Life in Race Con- 

sciousness, Conduct, and Character (Co-operative De- 
termination of Society in Limited Freedom). 

5. E^id = Perfection of Human Society as Means to Divine 

Society (Religious Ideal as Endless Approximation to 
World-Religion) : 
a. Immanent End = To perfect Universal Human 

Life. 
h. Exient End = To help perfect Universal Divine 
Life. 

III. Total Obgakio End of Human Life. 

a. Immanent End = Application of Truth to Service of 
Man = Spiritual Self-Evolution of Human Life in 
Human Society = World-Brotherhood. 

h. Exient End = Application of Truth to Service of Grod 
= Spiritual Self-Devotion of Human Life to Divine 
Life = World-Religion. 
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SCHEMA m.- ORGANIC IDEA OF DIVINE UFEL 
L OBaAHUM or Natusb as Ivditidual Fihitb Lir. 

1. 6ermsEtenuil Self-AofciTitjof Infinite Beamm (Natuia 

Natorana). 

2. Matter =z Determinate Finite Units of Energy Individ- 

ualized out o^ but within, Uniyersal Energy. 

3. MMod = SyllogiBtio Prooess (Eternal Evolation of the 

Many in the One as Finite Units and Finite Univei^ 
sals in the Infinite Universal Unit). 

4. Form = Machines, Organisms, and Persons, as Individ- 

ual Things and Universal Kinds in Themselves (Na- 
tura Naturata) • 
& End =: Self-Bealization of Divine Ideal as Finite Life 
in the Many: 

a. Immanent End = To realize Individual Finite 

Life in the Many as Nature's End in Itself 
(Self-Evolution). 

b. Exient End = To help realize Universal Infinite 

Life in the One as Nature's End above itself 
(Self-Devotion). 

II. Obganism op Spibit as Universal Infinite Life. 

1. Germ = Eternal Necessity of Self-Existent Being (Im- 

possibility of Absolute Non-Being). 

2. Matter = Infinite Substance in Infinite Essence, or Uni- 

versal Energy of Self-Existent Being. 

3. Method = Syllogistic Process (Eternal Self-Involution 

of the One in the Many as Infinite Unit and Infinite 
Universal, and EtemaJ Self-Evolution of the Many 
in the One as Finite Units and Finite Universals). 

4. Form = Infinite Essence in Infinite Substance, or Uni- 

versal and Eternal Self-Consciousness of Self-Existent 
Being as Infinite Machine, Infinite Organism, and In- 
finite Person. 
6. End = Self- Realization of the Divine Ideal as Infinite 
Life in the One and Finite Life in the Many : 
a. Immanent End = To realize Universal Infinite 
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Life as Eternal Self-Inyolution of the One in 
the Many (Egoism), 
b. Exient End = To help realize Individual Finite 
Life as Eternal Self-Evolution of the Many in 
the One (Altruism). 

ni. Total Organio End of Divine Life. 

a. Immanent End = Eternal Self -Realization of the Infi- 

nite Ideal =: Infinite Holiness. 

b. Exient End = Eternal Self-Devotion to the Finite Seal 

= Infinite Love. 
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The PhiloBophemes and Tables in the Appendix are not included in this Index. 



A, and Not-A, I, 128-149; H, 10, 
16, 195 note; -f- and — , II, 178 
note, 184-188, 194, 198 ff., 220. 

Absolnte, and relative, II, 78, 94, 
104, 176; one and many, 121; 
category, 278, 294. 

Absolute 1, the, I, 127 note; as nni- 
versal ground, II, 3, 8, 16, 24, 36; 
self-knowledge of, 39; relation 
to Being and Thought, 45 ; syllo- 
gizing, 60, 123, 131 ; in evolution, 
65, 68 ; the I and the We in, 
91 ; summaries, 91, 94, 105 ; unity 
and universality in, 100 ; identity 
of Nature and Spirit* in, 127 ; 
and objective relations, 149; as 
knower, 159; the many and one 
in, 170; free deed of, 172 ; essence, 
174; scope, 235; summum indi- 
vidnumy 240; necessary Being, 
243 ; eternal equality in, 245 ; is 
the Good, 262; identity of proc- 
esses in, 274 ; ethical All-rerson, 
280, 287; moral relation with 
human I, 281 ; relation of evil to, 
282-285 ; as the One in the many, 
284 ; in the absolute syllogism, 
289-291, 298, 300. 

Absolute rational series, I, 51-54, 
59-63. 

Absolute syllogistic, II, 234-238, 
287-296, 299, 306. 

Absolute zero, I, 297 ; II, 252, 291. 

Abstract, and concrete, I, 118-127; 
II, 104, 252 ; ideas, II, 54 note. 

Abstraction, II, 237, 238, 252; ne- 
cessity of, 257. 

Accidents, Aristotelian theory, I, 
158-164; criticism, 171-188; Dar- 
winian theory, 174, 175, 189-191 ; 
theories compared, 191 ff. ; nature 
of, 199 ; Fichte's theory, 241 ; as 
elements of evolution, 267. 



Act of knowledge, I, 32, 45 ff. ; 56, 
75; implies two functions, 107, 
108. 

Act of synthesis, II, 16 ; see Apper- 
ception. 

Act of the We, I, 116. 

Acting and Being, II, 121-124, 127, 
242. 

Action, and reaction, 11, 122 ; moral, 
162-173, 261-285. 

Activity, in modern philosophy, I, 
64, 93 ; in apperception, 106 note, 
109; of subject and object, 121- 
126 ; in heredity, 207 ; self-re- 
turning, of Fichte, 235 ff., 251 ff. ; 
synthetic, of Kant, II, 16 ff.; in- 
dividual, of Leibnitz, 100; re- 
lation to matter, 114-119; to 
Being and energy, 121-123; ethi- 
cal, 160-174; and purposes, 277, 
281. 

Actuality, I, 5, 13-15 ; and possi- 
bility, 22-35; and rational neces- 
sity, 37, 49 ; of knowledge, 46, 
75 ; and experience, 55 ; prins 
of, 194 ; form of, 206 ; evolution 
gives, II, 4"; in the syllogism, 5 
ff., 41 ff., 170; and the ideal, 68- 
70, 89; relation to energy, 106; 
and potentiality, 156, 262. 

Adaptation, I, 207 ; II, 239 ; in per- 
ception, 251 ; and evolution, 290. 

Adequate cognition, II, 252. 

Aetiology, II, 68. 

Affirmation, scope of, I, 3 ; ground, 
4, 7 ff., 46, 79; the rationally first, 
5 ; self-grounded, 6 ff., 18, 21, 30, 
59, 79 ; necessary, 10, 14 ; individ- 
ual vs. universal, 1 1 ; relation to 
doubt and negation, 16-21 ; seri- 
ated, 25, 28 ; relation to affirmer, 
33; summary, 46 ff., 76; un- 
wordedf 48; genus of all, 75; 
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groond of troe, 85 ; in the qrllo- 

fism. II, 13-16, 234. 
rmer, the, I, 33, 45-47, 55, 75. 

Agnoaticism, II, 78-91. 

Agreement of concept and object, 
I, 108, 124; of object and syllo- 
gism, II, 16, 37 ; of object and 
jpercept^oncept, 157. 

AU-Penon, II, 69, 70, 90, 95, 105, 
118-121, 126, 262; ethical, 279, 
280, 287 ; the world as, 2M. 

Altruism, II, 265, 269. 

Analogy between knowledge and 
Ufe, II, 253. 

Anaxagoras, I, 164. 

Anaximander, I, 164. 

Anaximenes, I, 164. 

Antecedent and consequent, 11, 3, 
6, 16, 34-37, 52-59 ; in evolution, 
60 ff., 125; in Being, 68-70; 
summary, 132 ; in absolute logic. 
234-260, 285-291, 295; in ethical 
erolutioD, 270 ff. 

Anthropomorphism, II, 83, 86-89, 
287. 

Antisthenes, I, 165-171, 185. 

Antithesis, empirical, I, 139; table, 
142; and rational, 144-149; root 
of, 150 ff. ; irrational, II, 1 ; rela- 
tion to 8elf-<Njnsciou8nes8, 292. 

Apodoictic repjreHS, I, 62, 77. 

Apodeicticitv, II, 7, 31-34, 39 ff., 
55-58, 179-182. 

Aposteriori of Being, 11. 155, 
156; of Knowledge, 158-160; 
of Thought. 257. 

Appearance, Plato's theory, I, 166- 
1 70 ; 8oe l*haeuoniena. 

Apperception, Kantian theory, I, 
97, 99, 102. 141 ; moaning of term. 
lOG note; synthetic unity implied 
in self-consriousness, 109; generic 
unity as complement, 110; per- 
sonal unity, 111; tabular sum- 
mary, 113; genetically explained, 
115; peneric and synthetic, 118, 
126, 141, 213 ; relation to evolution 
of consciousness, 133 ff., 138, 144; 
Kantian theory of transition from, 
215-227; Fichte's criticism, 225 
ff. ; the result, 259 : the Kantian 
deduction, II, 16 ff., 150-155; ethi- 
cal relationships of generic, II, 
161 ff., 268. 275. 290 ; in transition 
to the Wo, 293 ; synopsis, 298. 

Apprehension, II, 248, 256, 260. 



A priori^ and a pogterioH, I, 27, 60; 
II, 26, 59, 154-174; knowled|;e, 
Kant's view, I, 36, 98, 116,141, 
222 ; concepts and categories, 41 ; 
Paulsen on the, 42 ; self-critidsm 
of reason, 71 ff. ; synthesis, 97 ; un- 
derstanding, 98 ; '' pare conscious- 
ness a priori" 102 note ; there i> 
no "pure knowledge," 123; activ- 
ity, in Kantian theory, 212; judg- 
ments, II, 7, 12 note, 26 ; Kant on, 
15 note; forms, 18, 59; laws, 19, 
60 ; relation to necessity. 24, 32 ; 
ontological conditions, 27 ; actt of 
spontaneity, 28 ; concepts, 35 note ; 
forms, categories, ana ideas, 46; 
"pure syntheses,** 47 ff.; law of 
svllogisin, 54; condition of the 
Absolute, 94 ; relation to the sub- 
ject, 154; moral necessity, 161; 
spontaueous moral synthesis, 164; 
category of worth, 167 ; unreality 
of '* pure knowledge," 253. 

Aprion of Being, relation to knowl- 
edge, 1, 194-196 ; determines Apri- 
ori of Thought, 206; ultimate, 
underived, 210-213; principle of 
individuation, II. 3 ; basis of ne- 
cessity, 4- 1 2 ; includes Apriori of 
Thought, 13-16,39^1 ; relation tn 
Kantian deduction. 16 ff . ; deter- 
mines the syllogism, 22, 33 ; law 
of unit-universiils, 27-32, 35, 69. 
90 ; condition of the understand- 
ing, 38 ; relation to aptKleicticiiy, 
39 ff., 54-60; is the necej»sity of 
its own existence, 60 ; organiza- 
tion in tlie syllogism, 92-96 ; 
summary, 105; ground of ohji^- 
tive inference, 124; implied, 130, 
153-155; n'lation to Apriori of 
Thought and Knowledge, 149- 
157; m space and time, 155-157; 
and the Aposteriori, 158; unorig- 
inated condition of all reality, 
159; of ethical relations, 160 ff'.; 
summary, 166-174; scope, 232; 
and the logical axiom, 234 ; on- 
tological significance, 237 ; and 
objective relations, 238 ff. ; full 
meaning, 242 ; determines syllo- 
gistic movement, 243 ff. ; episte- 
mological applications, 24.5-259 ; 
illustration of the necessity deter- 
mined by it, 259 ; as Apriori of 
Right, 270 ; free self-determina- 
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tion under, 279; relation of evil 
to, 284; supreme generalization, 
289. 

A priori of the Qood, see the Good. 

Apriori of Knowledge, I, 211; II, 
16, 40, 57, 157. 

Apriori of Moral Being, 11, 160-174, 
201, 261-271, 278. 

Apriori of Right, see Right. 

Apriori of Thought (see Apriori of 
Bein^), as minor premise, II, 16; 
relation to syllogism, 22, 31-40; 
unites with Apriori of Knowledge, 
57, 60; in Syllogism of Knowl- 
edge, 92 ff. ; ontological relations, 
153 ; relation to necessity, 237, 
241, 256 ; to Aposteriori of Being 
and Thought, 256-258; to com- 
prehension, 260. 

Apriori of Truth, II, 247, 270. 

Apriorism, in modem thought, 1, 26, 
36,40-44; 11,94; Kantmn, I, 72, 
141, 212; n, 150-155. 

Amanld, I, 82 note. 

Aristotelian Paradox, the, Kant and, 
1, 105 ; genesis of, 150 ff.; stated, 
163; as a compromise, 168; rela- 
tion to Darwin, 1 75, 1 89, 200 note ; 
defects, 183 ff.; results, 204; re- 
versed, 21 1 ; relation to Fichte, 
225, 233, 238-260; failure, 259; 
relation to Hegel, 261-275, 290- 
309 ; basis, 264 ; relation to inhe- 
rence, 265 ff. ; culmination, II, 1 ; 
compared with Kant's theory of 
knowledge, 132 ff. ; limitations, 
176 ; consequences, 291 ; reforma- 
tion, 295. 

Aristotelianism, the core of, II, 133. 

Aristotle, relation to philosophical 
ideal, I, 8 ; on whole and parts, 
54, 163; on immediate syllogism, 
63; on judgment, 86 note; doc- 
trine of immediate knowledge, 
122 note; Prantl on his theory 
of negation, 130 note ; theory of 
universals, 145; his form and 
matter, 145, 153, 158; Zeller on 
his system, 150; theory of univer- 
sals examined, 150 ff. ; Zeller on 
the universals, 151 ; theory of 
specific difference and acciuents, 
152, 158; theory of the individual, 
153; theory of God, 153, 156; 
peycholo{;y, 154, 163; theory of 
personality, 155 ; relation to Plato, 



156; theories summarized, 157; 
cited on accidents, 158 note; the 
"individual'' merely numerical, 
159 ; on the individual, 160 note ; 
theory of perception, 161 ; on per- 
ception, and nuiversals, 161 note; 
Zeller's summary, 162; the parar 
dox, 163, see also Aristotelian 
Paradox; "unresolved dualism," 
164; cited on Antisthenes, 166 
note; his concept-philosophy, 168; 
fundamental principle, 168; criti- 
cism of Platonic "separation," 
169; his "matter" unknowable, 
169; separates empirical I and 
rational 1, 170; dismisses individ- 
ual difference, 171 ; theory of 
accidents discussed, 172-188; re- 
lation to Kantian theory of space 
and time, 173 note ; theory of evo- 
lution, 173; the change wrought 
by Darwin, 174, 175; theory of 
perception controverted, 176, 178; 
cited on perception, 176 note; 
holds that each species is unique, 
179; failure of his theory of uni- 
versifids, 184 ; his compromise, 185 ; 
refuted by Darwin, 186; truth in 
his theory, 187; the Darwinian 
revolution, 189-191 ; doctrine of 
"pure thinking" a compromise, 
192 ; fundamental error, 193 ; cor- 
rected, 202; logically completed, 
209 ; summarized, 261 ; Zeller on 
his relation to Plato, 263; com- 
pared with Hegel, 270 ff . ; results 
of his philosophy, II, 1 ; his ideal, 
45 ; wavering theory of substance, 
114; theory of form and matter 
compared with Kant's, 133 ff. ; his 
realistic formula, 143; Ethics 
cited, 160 note; on necessity, 166 
note; discovery of the syllogism, 
176; Prantl on, 177 note; sophis- 
tic, 195 note ; on perception, 250; 
conception of theology, 288. 

Artificer, II, 77. 

Association of ideas, II, 7, 9, 158. 

Atomists. the, I, 164. 

Atoms, I, 201; II, 116 note, 117, 
122, 240. 

Aujh^)en, II, 218-222, 230. 

Augustine, I, 82 note. 

Authority, moral, II, 261. 

Autonomy, II, 261. 

Axiom of logic, the, II, 234. 
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Axiom of Philoiiophy» the, I, 8, 63, 
66 If., 75 If.; iU scope, 176; nee 
also Knowledge. 

Babe, consciooaneM of the, I, 134 
ff.. 146. 

lUcon, I, 64. 

Ikui, the, II, S61, 270; aeealBoEvil. 

Beaat J, relation to Right and Tnith, 
11,261. 

Becoming, the reason of, I, 53 ; an 
rationjQ process, II, 156 ; law of, 
173; Hegel's view, 184 ff., 226. 

Degriff^ the, see Hegel, also Con- 
cept-philosophy ; and Anachauung^ 
II, 12 note. 

Being, relation to philosophy, I, 1 ; 
relation to Thought, 38 ff., 59 ff., 
76, 107 (cf. II, 45) ; differenced 
identity with Thought, 59, 62, 77 ; 
ultimate categories of, 177 ; priu*^ 
Heo Apriori of ; absolute, 209 ; the 
All-Being, 210 ff. ; three types of 
real, 307; CTolution of, 11, 2-4, 
see also Evolution ; basis of epis- 
tcmology, 3; relation to the syllo- 
gism, 5 ff., 55, 51»; jMissihility of, 
13 ; primordi:il relations, 13 ff . ; 
Hvllo^nsm of, 36. 51U91, 105, 122, 
132 ; Apriori of Being inunaniMit 
in, 45 ; ultimate principles, 6H ; 
ori^ani/.ation in, 92 ff. ; theories of 
inilependent, 96-104; depeiulent 
und independent, 104; relation to 
enerpv, 118 ff . ; acting and, 121- 
124, 127, 242; realistic theory of, 
143; nltimato relations, 155-174 ; 
sitnunum (/rnus, 173; relation to 
l)<»ini: and Knowing, 173, 232, 
235. 245, 282-289 ; cosmic process, 
237 ; trichotomy, 238-250 , objec- 
tive conditions, 242; imnian(>nt 
necessity, 242 ; and relat in^, 243 ; 
(juantity, 244; conservation, 245; 
as thinking, 247 ; the What in, 
251 ; the (io(Ml a« supreme end, 
261; relational equaticm, 262; 
summary of meaninjrs, 279 ; re- 
lation tocvil,2fHt ; coni]>rtdiensive 
snmmarv, 285 ff. ; svnojiHis, 297. 

Beneke, if, 234. 

Berkeley, II, 107 note, 133, 148, 252. 

Brrnard, (Maude, II, 04. 

Best, the, II, 239. 

Biology, II, 08, 120, 276. 

Body and soul, see iSoul. 



Bradley, F. H., H, 78 note. 
Buddhism, II, 267. 

•* Cannot be otherwise," II, 39-60, 
131, 155-168, see also NecessitT; 
of the Good, 163 ff., 261 ; of tlie 
syllogism, 270. 

Canons of the syllogism, II, 33. 

Categorical imperative, II, 261. 

Cate^>ries,in Gernuui idealism. 1, 40; 
ultimate, 177; Kantian deduction 
of, II, 16 ff. ; immanent principle 
of, 235 ; absolute, 278, 294, 329. 

Causality, relation to ground. I, 32 
ff., 45; man as cause-ground, 46 
ff. ; causal series, 51 , 59 ; causa sui, 
52, 59, 77 ; causal regress, 52-54 ; 
individual, 56; man as efficieDt, 
.59 ; and machine, 307 ; mechanical 
and teleological, II, 65-91, 117; 
ultimate, 68; single cause and 
^ups, 69; Spencer's uncondi- 
tioned, 71 ; criticism, 73 ff. : cau.<al 
connection. 73 ; Sj>on<'er'8 Ultimate 
Cause criticise<l. 82 ff. ; S]>inozas 
cnnsa siii, 98 ; eneri^y as mei-hani- 
c;d, 11.V115, 117; and " pnrt» rea- 
son," 169: moral, I7i>-174: law 
of, 238; relation to tch^ohi^jjy. 231^ 
243; w«.rld-will as, 279 ; union with 
]»ersonality. 287. 

Certainty, 1,3 ff., 17-22. O.'S, 82 note; 
see also Ap<Mleicti(ritv. 

Chance, II. 108, 241. 

Character, II, 70, 172, 239, 266, 289, 
298, a04. 

Choice, 11, 164, 261 ff.; of ideals, 271. 

Christian saint, II, 267. 

(Civilization. ct)nditioii« of, II, 269. 

Classes, loi^ical, I, 129 ff.. 138; II, 
30, 234. " 

Ciassitication. II, 3, 158, 237. 

Clifford. I, 220. 

(\>-exi.«*tence, I, 39; IT. 148. 284. 

L\*fjiln^ irtjo Hum, as Ix'i^inning of 
jdnlusopliy, 1, II, 17, 65 tl!, 78 ff. ; 
analyzed, 79 ff. ; its jwirts distin- 
guished, 86; Hi'iff on. 89 note: 
Ilcgel on, 89 not«*; IVscartes on, 
91 ; result, of criti<ism. 91 ; as a 
formula, II, 102; Noin- on. 292. 

Coi^Mitii»n.e-M'nr*' of, II. 5. ^.159; re- 
ality and truth. 16; see Knowledi^e. 

Cognitive n-lations. II, 157. 

Cohrn. I, 41. 

Colding, II, 120. 
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Color and form, I, 29 ; II, 94. 

Coinbiuation, in Kantian theory, I, 
97 note, 102 note; II, 17 ff.; see 
Apperception. 

Command, ethical, II, 161 ff. 

Common g^nse, I, 1. 

Comprehension, II, 248, 260. 

Concept, agreement with object, I, 
86 note, 108, 119; relation to the 
I, 107; and percept, 111, see also 
Percept-concept; when perfect, 119, 
123; concrete, 120-127; present 
theory distinguished from llegers, 
120 note; origin, 121 ff.; character, 
124,189; Platonictheory,151; Aris- 
totle's, 1.51 ff., 192 ; Antisthenes*, 
16.5-1 7 1 ; relation to perception, 1 77, 
195 ff. ; to essence, 194; validity, 
195; individual, 199; Hegel on, 
265, 270 ; revolation in theory of, 
269; in the syllogism, 11,30, 33-38, 
129 ; of the cosmos, 69 ; mechan- 
ical, 76 ; Kantian, 140 ; relation to 
genus and species, 238; to ideas 
and percepts, 246-256, 286 ; evolu- 
tion and involution of, 251 ff. ; 
limitations, 252. 

Concept-philosophy, the, its failure, 
I, 159, 185, Sokratic, 165; Aris- 
totelian, 168, 184-187, 192 ; Grseco- 
Germau, 213; principle of, 234 
note 2 ; changes in, 263; core, 264; 
overthrow, 269 ff. ; defect, 275. 

Conception, relation to perception, I, 
107, 177, 196, 206; m the Syllo- 
gism, II, 4, 160. 

Conceptivity, II, 256. 

Conceptualism, I, 204 ; II, 246, 252. 

Conclusion, nature of the, 11, 5, 8, 
16, 30 ff., 57, 125, 130, 228; p08- 
sibility of a, 160, 179. 

Concrete, nature of the, I, 118-127, 
197 ; n, 104, 252; syllogism, 239. 

Concretion, II, 222, 228. 

Condicio sine qua norit II, 4, 35. 

Condition, of rationality, 1, 3 ff. ; and 
consc(iuence, 13,34-40,51,53, 132; 
immanent necessary, 38; relation 
to causality, 52, 53 ; God as ulti- 
mate, 65 ; " I think " as, 97 ; uncon- 
ditional, of self -consciousness, 108; 
of knowledge, 194 ; and the un- 
conditioned, 11,4-16 ; and ontolog- 
ical relations, 13-16, 40, 149; of 
the syllogism, 35, 53-60, 193; of 
necessity, 45; of aU reality, 159; 



and the conditioned, 260; see also 
Ground. 

Conditioned relations, U, 155-162, 
171. 

Conditions, regress to, I, 45 ; II, 3 ; 
causes and, I, 53; of Being and 
Thought, II, 13; ontologically a 
prioriy 27; of knowledge and ex- 
istence, 28 ; of consciousness, 59 ; 
immutable, 1 56 ; relations, things 
and, 238 ff. ; objectivity of, 242 
ff. ; absolute and universal, 259 ; 
ethical, 261 ff. 

Conduct, syllogism of, II, 69; 
ground, 90; standard, 161, 265. 

Confucianism, II, 267. 

Conn, H. W., II, 125. 

Connotation, 1, 129. 

Conscience, II, 161 ff., 268, 280. 

Consciousness, characteristics of, I, 
46 ; modes of, 64 ; scope, 67 ; self • 
certainty of, 82 note; relation to 
"the I,'' 93 ff.; as a universal, 
96; empirical, 98; **pure", 102 
note ; a priori, 105 note ; origin of 
personal, 112, 117, 144; God-, 127 
note; racial, see I{ ace-conscious- 
ness ; my- and another-, 133 ff., 
144, 146 ; and the nucon^ciuUH, 
133 ; of the babe and mother, 134 
ff. ; personal, 136, 144 ; of hus- 
band and wife, 137 ; general and 
particular, 142 ; antithesis of , 144 ; 
Kantian theory, 215 ff., see also 
Kant ; Fichte's', 227 ff. ; Hegel's, 
see Hegel ; universal, II, 24 ; con- 
ditions of, 59 ; permanence, 119, 
see also Immortality ; ethical, 161 
ff., 275 ; *• states of,''237 ; spiritual, 
275; elements of personsu, 290; 
transitions in, 292. 

Consequence, relation to ground, I, 
14, 61 ; necessary, 34, 37 ; progress 
to, II, 2 ff . ; see Antecedent, also 
Condition. 

Conservation of Being, II, 245. 

Constitution, or^iic, 1,67; 11,92; 
see also Relational constitution. 

Content, identical with ground, I, 6, 
8, 11, 14 ff . ; of empirical judg- 
ment, 9, 13, 16; individual, 11; 
relation to denial, 18-21 ; relation 
to endless regress, 25, 31 ; relation 
to form, 29 ; relation to identity, 
30 ; diagram of ground and, 31 ; 
regress of, 44 ; affirms ground, 47 ; 
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relation to jad^ment, S5; loin- 
nuuT, 60: relation to axiom, 76; 
of the syUogium, II, 8; altimate 
relationimips, 159 ; empirical, S49 ; 
and form in perception, 251. 

Contingency, II, 3. 156-172, 241. 

Continuity, in race-conscioosnem. I, 
135 ; of enerp^j, II, 122 ; of Being, 
237-243 : of reason, 244, 253 ; of 
life, 274-282. 

Contract, II, 162£F. 

Contradiction, 1, 17 if., 148 note ; law 
of. II. 15; Hegel*8 theorr, 177- 
227 ; the sjUogintic principle, 228- 
231; ethical, 271. 

Contrast and resemblance, I, 134, 
note. 

Copemicns and Kant, I, 65 ; II, 139. 

Copula, II, 33. 

Corpuscle. II, 117,24a 

Corruption, II, 269. 

Cosmic, law and process, II, 60-70, 
132, 235. 237, see Evolution ; syl- 
loginm. 123, 245 ; process of infer- 
ence, II, 124. 

Cosmos (see Universe, also World), 
a.M AlMVi>on. 11,95, 126. 

Creation, II, 244. 

Crcativoiu'ss, moral, II, 164, 262. 

Criterion of pliilosophy, I, 6, 66-6S, 
74-78 ; Mclf-groun<lo<iups« ai», 7, 33, 
78 80. 84 ff. ; helf-<crtnintv, 82 
note. 92; II. 101; of truthi 232 ; 
moral, 265 IT.; netjiilso Ohjoctivity. 

Criticism, 1, 2. 6, 7, 15. 66-75. 

Course of Nature, the, II, 60, 67, 
105, 124, 127, 156; is syllogism of 
Being, 160, 243; is free deed of 
the Absolute, 172. 

Custom, and association of ideas, 
II. 9. 

Cuvier, I, 191. 

Darwin, ** adyantageous variation ** 
as beginning of philosophical revo- 
lution, I, 159, 174 ff.. 186, 189- 
191, 214, 265, 268, 293; relation 
to Aristotle. 169, 174, 189, 200 
note ; his significance, 204 ; prob- 
lems unsolved, II, 125. 

Death, II, 119, 276-282; regarded 
as an evil, 284. 

l)e<luclion, Kantian, II, 17 ff . ; of 
the syllogism, 132 ; jis employed 
by nitioualism, 175; relation to 
induction, 254. 



Deed, as proof of knowledge, 1, 75; 
in the sjllosism, II, 69; moial, 
162-173; frM, of the Abeolnte, 
172; and ideal, 262; eTdoftion 
and inyolation of ethical, 270 ff. ; 
realization of, 286 ; as jad^nDDeot, 
287. 

Definition, I, 199-202. 

Demokritot, I, 164. 

Demonstration, I, 21 ff., 58, 68 fL ; 
U, 34, 179-182, 195 note ; of God, 
173, 245; limitations ol, 258; 
"whole force of," 259. 

Denial, 1, 1&-22, 194, 234; see slso 
Negation. 

Denotation, 1, 129. 130 note. 

Dependent Being, II, 96-106. 

Descitftes, on the natural lirht, 1. 4 ; 
criticism €ii his use of doobt as 
first principle, 17, 81 ; foonder of 
rationaUsm, 64 ff. ; relation to 
Aognstine, 82 note; a 0(mcepta- 
alistic nominalist, 84 note (7) ; on 
the self, 91 ; theory of sabetanoe, 
II, 96; subjectinsm, 102. See 
also Cogito, ergo sum. 

Design, II, 125-127; see also Tele- 
ology. 

Determinations, I, 129. 

Determinism, II, 165. 262. 

I)iale<*tic, producer the object out of 
itself. 1, 40, 69 ; relation to nega- 
tion, 130 note ; see Method. 

Difference, relation to identity, 1, 29, 
39, 61, 109; relation to 'knowl- 
e<lge, 38 ; relation to univermls, 
39 ; Aristotelian theory, 152. 157; 
specific, 157; individual, 159 ff.. 
163 175 ff.. 193, 199-202, 264 ff . ; 
reific, 1 75 ; Hegel's theory, 272 ff. ; 
personal, II, 1, 289, 294;' identity 
in, 92 ff. ; dependence on identity, 
121 ; Aristotelian and Kantian 
theories compared, 133 ff. ; ao- 
quire<l in the species, 239 ; indi- 
vidual difference cannot be wholly 
abstracted, 252. 

Dinrf an sich^ see Thing in itself. 

Discover}', scientific, II, 253. 

Disease, II, 284. 

Division, logical, I, 128 ff. 

Dojrraatism, I, 10. 20; II, 190. 

Doing vs. Being, see Being ; as dn^, 
II, 266 ; right and wnmg, 283 ff ; 
in syllogism of syllogism.**, 287. 

Double-constitution of object of 
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knowledge, 1, 107, 175 ; of the know- 
ing process, 207. 

DoQbt, I, 16, 17, 65 ff., 81, 82 note, 
194; regarding external world, 
146-148. 

Dualism, in personal life, I, 136; 
Aristotelian. 154, 162 ff. ; Platonic, 
156 ff. ; of sense and intellect, 1 65 ; 
Greek, 166, 185; Kantian, 186, 
204 ff. ; Hegelian, 315 ; Cartesian, 
II, 96 ; Spinozistic, 99 ; of matter 
and mind, 126; of independent 
worlds, 294. 

Dnties, II, 268. 

Datj, II, 160-174, 232 ; in thesyllo- 
^sm, 261 ; justice covers all, 269 ; 
IS endless, 274. 

Dynamism, II, 127. 

Each of the We, I, 119-121, 125. 

Eclecticism, I, 147, 173, 203. 

Effect, see Causality. 

Efficiency, I, 45, 52, 56; II, 99, 169 
note, 238 ff. ; see also Causality. 

Ego, the, 91 ff. ; equational diagram, 
100; origin, 115 ff. ; absolute, 127 
note; and Non-Ego, 128 ff.; re- 
lation to the We, 133; unity 
of, 134; empirical theory, 140; 
rationalistic, 141; table of antith- 
eses, 142; conclusions, 144; see 
also the I. 

Egoism, II, 265, 269. 

Either — or, of Hegel, II, 178 note, 
195 note, 198, 209, 227. 

Ejects, I, 220. 

Eleatic8,the, 1, 164. 

Emerson, I, 200 note ; 11, 234, 65, 
267, 270, 273. 

Emotionalism, II, 266. 

Empedodes, I, 164. 

Empirical antithesis, I, 139, 142. 

Empirical I, see the I. 

Empiricism, beginnings of, I, 64 ff. ; 
ol Hume, 95 ; union with ration- 
alism, 118; following Hume, 140; 
defect of, 147 ; failure, 204 ; II, 1 ; 
denies necessity, 7-10, 13 ; method, 
175; Hegel on, 192. 

End (see Teleology), II, 239, 243 ; 
in scientific method, 253 ; ethical, 
261 ff. 

Endless regress, see Regress. 

Energy, knowing, I, 32 ff ., 45, 109 ; 
sel^existent, 52; and reason, 53 
note (cf. U, 106) ; indiyidoal, 56 ; 
VOL. n.-~23 



ultimate, 59. 62, 74, 77, 209 ff. ; 
in the syllogism, II, 14, 28 ; syllo- 
gism of, 62 note ; cosmical, 65- 
70, 91 ; Spencer's " infinite and 
eternal," 80, 244; irrational, 90; 
relation to substance and thought, 
105-115 ; to matter, 114 ; theories 
of Ostwald and others, 116; re- 
lation to mind, 117; correlated 
systems, 118; soul as system of 
spiritual, 119 ; all natural energies 
one, 120; nature of, 121-123: re- 
lation to cosmic reason. 123-132 ; 
tabular summaiy, 144; in Kan- 
tian theory, 145-148; summary of 
relationships, 149 ; the one Reason- 
Energy, 156-160,235; Trendelen- 
burg on relation to reason, 224; 
law of units of, 240; substance 
as, 242 ; metamorphosis of, 244 ; 
equality with reason, 245; the 
will as, 261,271. 

Entelechy, I, 157. 

Environment, II, 64 ff. ; the sub- 
ject and its, 263 ff . ; of the ethical 
person, 280. 

Epistemology, of modem philoso- 
phy, I. 64' ff. ; of Descartes, and 
Augustine, 82 note ; basis of scien- 
tific, 87, 206 ff. ; of pure concepts, 
102 note (3); empirical, 140; ra- 
tionalistic, 141 ; of Sokrates, 165 ; 
of Plato, 166; of Aristotle, 168; 
ultimates of, 177 ; in m<Klem 
speculation, 185, see Concept-phi- 
losophy; grounded on ontology, 
II, 3 ff., 1 28, see Apriori of Being ; 
Kantian, 18, 46 ff. ; of agnosticism, 
78 ff., 103; of objectivism and 
Kant, 132-155; possibility of, 148, 
156; epistemological relations, 
157-160; in the syllogism, 171; 
identity with ethics and ontology, 
229 ; fundamental truth, 245 ; laws, 
251 ; character. 264 ; classified, 
287 ; synopsis. 297-305 ; see Ideal- 
ism, also Realism. 

Equality, moral, II. 265. 268. 278. 

Equation, in the syllogism, II, 5, 16, 
33. 

Equation of relations, II, 243 ff., 
262. 

Erdmann, I, 92 ; 11, 224. 

Error, I, 87 ; II, 14-16, 43, 157, 247 ; 
see also Fallacy. 

Essence, dass, I, 120; Aristotle's 
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theory, 150 ff., 160, 167, 171 ; theo- 
ries compued, 171 £F. ; three kinds, 
187-193, 267 ; relation to conce]>t, 
194; and anit-nniTersal, 202; in 
the itvllogism, II, 14, 29 ff., 41 ; as 
Keaiwn and God, 70; relation to 
sabfltance, 96-105, 111-115; to en- 
ergy and reason, 122-127 ; tabalar 
summary, 144 ; sammary of rela- 
tionships, 149, 239 ff. ; as reason, 
242 ; relation to perception, 248 ; 
conceptual, 251 ; common, 252 ; as 
world-intellect, 279 ; of the 1, 289. 

Eternity, nunc stans of, I, 52; of 
cosmos, II, 2, 68 ; of the All, 262. 

Ethical, truth, I, 87 note ; worth, II, 
86 ; relations, 160-174, 193; intui- 
tion, 261 ; reductio ad absurdum^ 
264 ; wiMloro, 265 ; idealism, 266 ; 
individualism, 267 ; eauation of 
the I and We, 268; barbarism, 
272 note; process, 274-282; evil, 
283 ; aee Mural. 

Ethicality, relation to personality, I, 
307; II, 85-88; to necessity,* 45; 
to cosmic process, 68-70 ; as ulti- 
mate* principh', 91 ; relation to 
fiituro life, 119, 'J 74-282 ; relation 
to kiiowledixe, 1 50; teleolo^ijiail, 
'i.'t'.J ; union with finality in |>er»on- 
ality, 2S7. 

Etliiis, necessity in, II, 45; as tele- 
oloj^'v, 68 ; Hfientifu', 162 ; will in, 
16;j, identity with epistemology, 
221*. 2.'i:); fuinlanuMital truth, 263; 
iHMJniiisin in. 26r> : grMun<l of siien- 
tific. 267 ; two l>ranches. 269 ; laws 
suniniurized. 270 ; classified, 287 ; 
synopsis, 297, 304. 

Eudaenionisni, II, 265-267. 

I^verythin^ vs. something, I, 130 
note. 

Evil, lleorel on. I. 295, 298 note, 302, 
3U-316; of suffering, II, 120; 
and the Cio.mI. 2«U-263. 271 ; ethi- 
cal and natural, 282-285. 

Evolution, as prinrij.h* of explana- 
tion. I. 1 15. 175. 184 ; of roiisci«>u»- 
ne'is, 135 fi.. 145; l<»p(al order, 
13><; in spare and time, 173 ; rela- 
tion to accident.'* and species. 174 
fT. : c«»nditions knowledire, 207 ; 
process of, 207, 255 ; jusjtccts of, and 
involution, II, 2-4 ; in the syll(>- 
pisni, 36, 57-60 ; in B(;in;^ and 
Thought, 59 ; JSpencer's theory, 



60-64; fllustration of tha acorn, 
63 ; of life, 64 ; creatire ides io, 
64, 124, 127 ; criticiam of Spencei^ 
64, 66, 72-91 ; orj^anic, 66-69; in 
cosmic process, 70 ; without inro- 
lution, 98, 244 ; relation to ethical 
ideal, 119; to energy, 121 ff . ; of 
genera and species, 123-131 ; Conn 
cited on, 125; unsolved ^robleois 
of, 126; error of mechanical evo> 
lutimiism, 1 27 ; ground in Aprioii 
of Being, 155 ; in ethical relations, 
160-174; in philosophical svstera, 
234 ff. ; of species and specimens, 
238, 239; and potentiality, 242; 
of concepts and percepts, 251 
ff. ; of deeds and porposes, 270 
ff. ; of energy in reason, 279 ; of 
the spiritual out of the natorsl, 
280 ; of the many, 289 ; of the I 
through the We, 290 ; and adi^- 
tion, 291 ; in absolute syllogism, 
293-295 ; synopsis, 306. 

Evolutionbm, defects of, U, 2. 60 
ff., 127. 

Excluded middle, II, 178, 180, 195 
note, 198 ff., 209, 223. 229. 

Existence, of human knowletlpe. I, 
8 ff., 35. 47, 76, 80; relation to 
douht, 17; to actuality and |K»>.<i- 
hility, 22-26 ; units ami universals 
of, 38 ff. ; is athrniatiou of knoi^l- 
edjre, 47 ; of man. 47. 56 ; of rea-^on, 
53; of the world, 65; sumwntH 
Utuus, 129: relation to negation, 
129 ff. ; condition of. 185; nic:\u- 
in£j and prius, 193-202; nni<|ue, 
200 note ; determines knowle«lge, 
206; equational summary, 208; 
ultimate contiition, 210; logic 
grtmnded in, II, 3, 8, 15, 28, 39; 
unconditi<»ned Form, 36; is the 
abj*4)luto prius of thought, 40, 45; 
sninniary, 60: knowledge of. 148 
ff. : as unit-universal, 237, 240; 
consecjuent to thought. 244 ; rela- 
tion to evil, 284 ; trichottuny, 297 ; 
see Being. 

Exp<'rience, as ground of reason, I, 
3, 74 ; as content of first judjrment, 
9, 13: as basis of judgment and 
knowledge, 13, 22 ff. ; possibility 
of. 26 : :us actuality. 27 ; identical 
witli reason, 34 ff., 45 ; sjiecula- 
tively sundered from re:iM>u, 36, 
40-44, 64 ff., 104, 165, 185, 215 
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(cf . n, 94) ; proof of identity, 37 ; 
defined as knowledge of particn- 
Ian, 38; distingiUDned from rea- 
sou, 39 (cf. II, 5) ; as given, 41 ; 
sammary, 44 ; as a nniversal, 
55; germinal fact, 74; inner, 82 
note ; object of, 86 note, see also 
Object; relation to real self, 107; 
to reason, in table, 114; in Kantian 
doctrine, 1 16 ; a.H explanation of the 
self, 117; perceives units, 1 78 ; in- 
separable from reason, 191 ; phi- 
losophy of pure, II, 1 ; relation to 
the syllogism, 4 ff., 33, 37 ; gives 
the conditioned, 8; immediate, 129, 
248>260 ; episteinological place, 
158 ff., 171 ; attempted exclusion, 
223, 253 ; as sensation and percep- 
tion, 249 ff. ; lant appeal, 257 ; in- 
communicable, 294. 

Explicit and implicit, II, 243. 

Extension and intension, 1, 267, 269 ; 
II, 29 ff., 34, 287. 

Extension (spatial) and thought, II, 
96-100. 

External world, in Cartesian system, 
1. 05; problem of. 146-148; II, 292 ; 
and internal, 293, 308. 

Fact, I, 9-13, 36, 44-48 ; reason as 
eternal, 53 ; the one ^iven, 67 ; 
germinal fact of experience, 74 ; 
of knowledge, 76, 80 ; of thought 
and knowledge, 87 ; evolution 
gives actual, 11, 4 ; in reasoning, 
4 ff., 31 ; ultimate, 45 ; thought 
and, 244 ; in induction, 254 ; abso- 
lute, 289. 

Faculty, knowing, I, 207, 208. 

Falckenberg, I, 40 note, 88 note. 

Fallacy, II, 27-32, 35 note, 165 ; ethi- 
cal, 263, 267, 271. 

Faradav, II, 116 note, 120. 

Fate. It, 168, 241. 

FeeUng. 1, 3, 12, 38, 46, 1 17 ; II, 240 ; 
and moral action, 263-266, 271 ; as 
a good, 278. 

Fichte, relation to philosophical 
ideal. I, 3 ; on ground of thought, 
4 note ; on demonstration, 22 note ; 
Panlsen on, 42 ; on first postulate, 
80 note; on unity of the I, 110 
note ; on Ego and Non-Ego, 128 
note, 144 ; and the concept-phi- 
losophy, 170; on perception, 177 
note ; on inner intuition, 219 note; 



on transition to the We, 225 ff . ; 
on individual difference, 225 note ; 
his Attempt at New Exposition 
cited, 227; diagram of self-con- 
sciousness, 231 ; his Ichheit, 232 ff. ; 
on das Ich, 232 note; relation to 
Aristotle, 233; on Ichheit, 234 
note ; on self-activity, 235 note, ff . ; 
on I and Not-I, 237 note ; on Ding 
an «cA, 237 note 2 ; theory of the 
individual, 238 ff . ; Reines Ich, 240 ; 
theory of divisibih'ty, 241 ; failure, 
242 ; on personality, 243 ; theory 
of transference, 244 note; meaning 
of criticisms on, 247 ; his reply 
summarized, 248 ; cited in reply, 
249; his Pure I and Real I, 250; 
das Ich reduced to das Es^ 251 ; 
the result, 252 ; origin of the I a 
miracle, 254 ; omits heredity, and 
severs the I from the We, 255; 
attempted transition, 256 ; central 
formula, 257 ; cited on immediate 
object, 257 note, 259 note ; his 
Marionette Thou, 258; solipsism, 
258; compared with Hegel, 270, 
271, 276-288; cannot think the I 
as person, II, 1; method, 177; 
adopts Kant's " intellectual intui- 
tion," 205 ; absolutes Sdhsterzeugen 
aus Nichts, 214. 

Filipinos, II, 272 note. 

Finality, see Causality and Teleology . 

Finite and infinite, II, 68, 70, 94, 
118-123, 166, 280; relation to 
evil, 284. 

First cause, ground and reason, I, 
51-54. 

Fischer, Kuno, on Hume's scepticism, 
I, 23 note ; on the critical philoso- 
phy, 27 note; on intuition and 
concept, 86 note; on truth, 87 
note ; on Montaigne, 88 note ; on 
the rational ego of Kant, 102 
note; on the productive imagina- 
tion, 104 note; on theepistemology, 
205 note ; on the Prolegomena^ 220 
note ; on Hegel's Propkdeutik, 265 
note; on his theory of self -con- 
sciousness, 286 note; on his psy- 
chology, II, 108 note; on Kant's 
Critique, 139; on Hegel's logic, 
225 note, 231 note. 

Force, in evolution, II, 64 ff. ; Spen- 
cer's theory, 71 ; criticism, 73- 
91; Spinoza's, 98-100; scientific 
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theories, 116 ff. ; eqniraletice of 
forces, 118 ff . ; all natural forces 
one, 120; external, 127. 

Form, and color, I, 29 ; II, 94 ; and 
matter, I, 64 ; Aristotelian theory 
of matter and, 145, 150>153, 1&»- 
163, 169, 261-263, 266; the in- 
diridnal, 187; in the syllogism, 
II, 36, 40; eTolution of, 64 ff., 74, 
132, 156; relation to snbstajice, 
114 ; ultimate, 123 ; ideal and real, 
132; Aristotelian and Kantian 
theories of matter and, 133-143; 
table, 144; Kant criticised, 144 
ff. ; specific, 239 ; ground of, 242 ; 
metamorphosis, 244 ; and content 
in perception, 251. 

Formal logic, II, 36, 37 note, 238. 

Freedom. II, 27. 158, 227; and 
thuQght, 99 ; moral, 163-174 ; and 
the ought, 192; sphere of, 241; 
relation to autonomy, 261 ; of the 
will, 262 ff. ; law of moral, 271 ; 
transmiasion, 290. 

Future life, the, U, 119, 276-282. 

Grnkralizatiox, II, 257. 

Generic eHseiice, I, 187, 194-196, 
*2iK>-202, 200-210, 267 ; in the hvI- 
\ny\^m, 11,30,37, 2M9: of the 1.289. 

(Jciioric unity, see Apperception. 

(leiicsi?*, .see Kvulution. 

(Jeulincx, II. 96. 

Gennn, existence as summum, I, 129; 
AriHtoth^'8 theory, 151, 157; rela- 
tion to unit*», 178', 182 ft. ; relation 
to essence, 187; universal, 268; 
ev<.lution of, II, 3, 123-131; iu 
the syllogism, 28-36, 54-60, 153 
ff., 129-131; Being as sumtuum, 
173, 240. 289 ; objective reality of, 
237 ff. ; genera evolve and involve 
Bpecies and specimens, 238, 239 ; 
and idea, 246; ontological rela- 
tions, 285 ; iu absolute syllogism, 
293-295. 

Given, the, I, 9, 38, 41-44, 67, 116. 
See Apri(>ri. also Fact. 

God, iw ratio sui\ I, 59, 62 ; Cartesian 
theory, 65; II, 96; as ultimate 
condition of knowledge, I, 65, 127 
note ; as self-knowing universal, 
77; Aristotelian view, 153, 156; 
Hegel's, 312, 315; as Nature and 
Spirit, II, 68 ; as Person. 69, see 
also Ail-Person ; Spencer's theory 



criticised, 83-«9; mmniazy, 91; 
as organism, 94; as sabettaee, 
96; Spinosa's theory, 97-100; m 
monao, 100; relation to energy, 
118; ethical ideal of, 119, 166; 
as acting, 121 ; as infinite reason, 
123; demonstration of, 173. 244; 
the only perfect gentleman, 282; 
Absolute nnit-nniTersal, 288, see 
also Absolute I ; needs ns, 289. 

God-consciouaneoB, I, 67, 127 noCe; 
II, 290. 

Good, the, Hegel on, I, 29S-903. 
314-316; as aim of cosmos, II, 
70, 239; relation to personalitr, 
87 ; Apriori of, 160-174, 201 ; and 
the True, 192; as end, 239,261; 
absolute relation to necessi^ and 
the bad, 26 1 ; standards of , 265 ff . ; 
relation to pnrpoees, 270-278; 
perpetuity of, 274-282; rekuion 
to happiness and lore, 278, 283; 
relation to evil, 282-285 ; as truth, 
290; synopsis, 304-307. 

Gorgias,'!, 164. 

Ground, the ultimate, I, 3, 7, 54 ; as 
basis of judgment, 4, 13 ; relation 
to priority, 5, 18; identical with 
content. 6, 7, 9, 11, 14, 19 ff. ; as 
basis of philosophy, 8 ; in first 
affirmation, 9, 16, 45 ; indi\ndnal, 
11 ; relation to denial and doubt, 
18-21 ; relation to regress. 25,31 ; 
relation to identity, 30 ; diagram 
of content and, 31 ; relation to 
cause. 32, 45, 51, 56 ; as reason of 
knowing, 32 ; regress of rational, 
33, 44, 55, 60, 74 ; relation to ne- 
ccssitv, 37 ; man as cause-gronnd, 
46 ff., 56; absolute in cau^ 
series, 52 ; immanent, 54 ; rela- 
tion to judgment, 55 ; comple- 
tion of regress, 59 ; summary', 61 ; 
relation to axiom, 76 ; in the syllo- 
gism, II, 8, 14, 15, 53-60; ground- 
form of thought, 14 ; and relations, 
40, 59 ; al)soTute necessity as, 45, 
60 ; absolute, of reality, 1*59 ; ethi- 
cally reganied, 161-174; of the 
syllogism, 234; of form, 242; of 
conduct, 266. 

Haeckel, II, 62 note, 116 note, 126, 

274. 
Hamilton, Sir Wm., I, 134 note; 

on the syllogism, II, 6, 36 note; 
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and ajirnoeticigni, 78; theory of 
senflatioii, 249. 

llappiness, II, 265-267; not an 
ethical good, 278 ; depends on jus- 
tice, 283. 

Hate, II, 283. 

Hearen, II, 290. 

Hedonism, II, 265-267. 

Hegel, his Begriff, as ideal, 1, 3 ; his 
])anlogism, 36, 40, 69 ; Paulsen on, 
42 ; on truth, 87 note ; on Cogito, 
enjo sum, 89 note ; on philosophy, 
1 14 note ; theory of the 1, 1 14 note ; 
Konkreter Begrijf, 120 note ; rela- 
tion to author ofthis work, Royce's 
criticism, 120 note (cf. II, 110 
note) ; theory of negation, 130 
note; dialectic, 130 note, 193; 
source of failure, 159 ; as Aris- 
totelian, 170. 174, 192 (cf. II, 
114); on the BegrifF, 198 note; 
on the object of consciousness, 
259 note; theory of the I ex- 
amined, 261 ff. ; his formula, 261 ; 
relation to Aristotelian Paradox, 
261-266 ; Hegelian Paradox, 262 ; 
alwolute ideiuism, 264; cited on 
universals, 265 ; Fischer, Rosen- 
krauz and Wallace on his Pro- 
^Mideutik, 265 note; theory of 
inherence and subsumption, 266; 
on magnitude, 267 note; his *'/n- 
dioidualitat, " numerical, 270 ; his 
Begriff same as Fichte's reines 
Ich, 271 ; on universality, 272; no 
advance upon Aristotle, 272; on 
the One and the Many. 273 note ; 
the Begriff fahsified, 274 ; on self- 
consciousness, 276 ff. ; Fichte cited 
in comparison, 276 note; com- 
pared with Fichte, 278; cited on 
''transference," 280 note; real 
plurality excluded, 281 ; cited on 
self-consciousness, 283 ; criticism, 

284 ff. ; significance of negation, 

285 note; Fischer's restatement, 

286 note ; ends with Fichte, 287 ; 
process of " pure thought," 287 ff . ; 
Degs the question, 289 ; his para- 
dox the fruition of Aristotle's, 

290 ff. ; on object and specimens, 

291 note; on the Ich, 292 note; 
compared with Darwin, 293 ; tau- 
tology of self-consciousness, 294 ; 
on Absolute Spirit, Good and 
EtU, 295; criticism, 296; at- 



tempted escape from absolute 
zero, 297 ; the I is the root of 
evil, 298 note ; reconciling *' yes " 
and numerical result, 299; three 
"moments," 299; cited on Ein- 
zelnheit, 301 note ; as Pythagoras 
redivivtts, 301 ; his error self- 
refuted, 302 ; paradox equated, 
303; the "yes'' faik, 304; con- 
tinued equation of the paradox, 
305; is the philosopher of the 
Restoration, 306; theory of per- 
sonality, 306; citation, 307; on 
language, 308; the I as mere 
universal, 309-312; theory of 
personality restated, 312; his dif- 
ficulty, 313 ; no escape from self- 
contradiction, 314; ethical dualism, 
315; doctrine of the Trinity, 315 
note ; " pure personality " is im- 
personality, 315; total defeat of 
reinea Denken^ 316 ; his philosophy 
one-sided, II, 1 ; his panlogisin 
and Kant, 28; his Z?^yri/r presup- 
poses relations, 60 ; his " phaenom- 
enon in itself," 92, 107 note, 245 ; 
attempted abstraction, 94; root 
of failure, 106 ; on idealism, 107 ; 
on thought, 108; Fischer on his 
theory of will, his psychology dis- 
proves his metaphysics, 108 note 4 ; 
on the syllogism, 109; no place 
for energy, 110 note; theory of 
substance, 110-114; relation to 
his antecedents, 111-113; mon- 
ism, 112; theory of form and 
matter, 114; incurable fault, 
115; relation to energism, 115- 
118; apotheosized relation, 123; 
method contrasted with scientific, 
129; dialectic analyzed, 177 ff. ; 
on "either— or," 178 note, 195 
note, 209; on dialectic, 179 note; 
theory of logic, 1 80 ; on truth, 
180 note ; on the Idea, 181 ; on 
Being, 183; theory of Becoming, 
183-204, 226; secret of dialectic, 
189; on dogmatism, 190; on em- 
piricism, 192; on the logical 
attitude, 193-197 ; dialectic vs. 
syllogiHtic, 198 ; failure of dialec- 
tic, 199 ; Trendelenburg on, 200 ; 
discredits understanding, 201 ; dis- 
cards syllogistic, 202 ; on experi- 
ence, 203 note; cuts Gorduin 
knot, 205 ; specolatiye " insight," 
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S05-S12; inrtlidates exclnded 
middle, 209; Prantl on his "jug- 
glery/' 210; on finite and infinite 
Spirit, 210 note; dialectic does 
nut include iiyllogistic, 210-212; 
result of criticism : four, not three, 
*' uiuments/' 212-215; his equa- 
tion disprored, 215 note ; elements 
of his idealism, 215 ff.; on dialec- 
tic of the Begrifft 216; no real 
movement in the dialectic, 217; 
on Aufheben, 218 note; fallacy of 
the triad, 218-221; syllogistic 
solves his difficulties, 222; on 
the concrete, 225 ; " Spirit " su- 
perior to law of contradiction, 
227; essence of dialectic, and 
pure sophism, 230; Fischer on 
the dialectic, 231 note; theory of 
Being, 235 ; his panlogism im- 
possible, 253 ; ethical theories of, 
267; Absolute Reality in place 
of his " Absolute Idea,*^' 288. 

HclmholU, II, 120. 

Hcrakleitos, I, 164. 

Ilprwiity. 1. 112, 117, 126, 255; of 
nu'o-ci)n»oiousii08S, I'Jf); univer- 
sality throiif^h, 207 ; of i(lc;u«, II, 
64 ; 'syllo;,M8m of. 124-131; evo- 
lution in, 2.'t'J ; in evolution of 
kii'»\vl(Mliro, 251 ; in tninsmission 
of fr<'e«lom, 21K). 

IhTtlin:;. I, 153 note. 

n<'tiTnjr,.iioitv, II, 3. 75. 

Hii^'iior and lower, II, 85. 

History ami evolution, II, 2-4. 

History of I'hikxsophy, I, 1-3, 15, 
201 ;' Win(lell>an«l on, 69-73. 

ILWiler, II, 135 note, 140 uoto. 

Home. II, 290. 

Iloniogeneitv, II, 75. 

Honor, II, 260, 277, 279-282. 

Humanity, identitv with existence 
and knowle«i|;e, I, 47. 

Ilume, his s«o|>ti<ism, I, 23, note ; 
on orip^in of knowledge, 65 ; on the 
jM.df, 93; C(nnpare«l with Kant, 
100, 113; II. 44, 48; onesided, 1 ; 
theory of ;v*sociation, 9; self-<'on- 
tradirtions, 10; on necessity, 44; 
on necessary oonn<'etion, 48 note, 
73 ; a})o.stcriorism, 94 ; Paulsen 
<m, U")9 note. 

Ilu.xley, I, 189 note ; II. 62 note, 70 
note'. 7S, lir, note, 126, 133. 

Hypothesis, II, 30, 59, 254. 



I, THB, in the initial affirmation, I, 
15 ; Descartes on, 90-92 ; in mod- 
em thonght, 92 ; threefold mean- 
ing, 92 ; empirioilly regarded, 9S- 
96, 116; Home's view, 93; criti- 
cism, 94-96; rational theory, 96- 
106; equational diagram, foO; is 
a real substance, 100 note ; resnlt, 
106 ; concrete or real, 106 ; double 
function, 107; identity of subject 
and object, 108, HI ; as actiyity, 
109 ; as one of the We, unity of, 
110; relation to race-consciousness, 
110, 112, 118; tabnlar summary, 
1 13 ; Kant's and Uegel*s doctrines 
vanish in " x,'' 114 note; origin 
as real unit, 1 15 fit. ; origin in the 
We, 116, 125, 136 £F. ; Kantian 
theory. 116, 141; as whole, 117. 
119; common element in, 118; 
concept of, 121-125; summary, 
126; the absolute, 127, see also 
Absolute I; destiny, 127 note; 
origin as ego and nou-egu, 128 
ff . ; relation to logical opposition, 
133; antithesis with Not-1. 133. 
139; in 80*'ial relationshij>s, 137, 
"pure," 141; table, 142; conelu- 
siouH, 144; relation to ext^miil 
world, 146-148; historical nn.t of 
antithesis, 150 ff . : A ri.stotle's the- 
ory, 154; in the We as universjil, 
186; real, as man, 20:3; ahsolnte, 
209; active ami knowint:, 210; 
transition to the We, 213; K;uit- 
ian theory of transition examine<l, 
215 ff. ; Fichte's view. 225-260; 
dia^jram, 231 ; relation to imiivid- 
uality, 238 ff. ; to iKTsonality. 243 ; 
resuft.s, 251 ff. ; truth in Kichte'* 
theory, 254 ; his failure, 255 ; re- 
sult, 258; Hegel's theory. 261 ff . ; 
harmonious cc»ncept of real, 274 ; 
Virchow on dna Ich. 274 ni>te ; 
Hegel's 8tat<Mnent, 276 : hi.s view 
itleutical with Fichte's. 278, s<»e 
also lle^el; un.succes.<ful theories 
summarized, II, 1 ; ground of the 
knowing]:, 8. 14, 24; in the s\ Ho- 
lism, 14, 57, 60; and the We iu 
the Absolute, 91 ; Spinoza's the- 
ory, 97-100; real v.s. unreal. 10<); 
Pure I = the It, 115; relation to 
energy, 117-120; Ari.stotelian an<l 
Kantian views conijKvred, l.'?4 ; 
originated and uuorigiuated, 170; 
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free, 172 ; lelation to limits of 
knowledge, 236 ; Not-I and Other- 

I, 250 ; as the Good, 262-267 ; 
ethical theories, 267 ff . ; ethical 
equation, 268; relation to ethical 
ideals, 271-274 ; origin of ethical, 
274 ft. ; qnestion of surviyal, 276- 
282; selt-sovereignty, 278; envi- 
ronment of ethical, 280; haman 
and absolute, 281-288 ; nnion of 
fiuality and ethicality in, 287; 
in absolute syllogism, 288-290; 
rational transition to the We, 291- 
296 ; as personal identity, 295. 

Idea, Absolute, II, 68, 181, 288 ; see 
Ideas. 

Ideal, ethical, II, 1 19 ; perficient, 239 ; 
realization of the, 262 ff. ; relation 
to purposes and deeds, 270 ff. ; 
human-divine, 290. 

Idealism, I, 16 ; traditional and re- 
formed, 36 ; speculative, 40-44, 63, 
205, 214; is solipHism when con- 
sistent, 122, 220 (cf. II, 142) ; of 
Fichte, 177 note; Kantian basis 
of, 186 (cf. II, 42) ; assumes plu- 
rality, 243 ; realistic inference of, 
258-*260 ; of Plato, 263 ; of Hegel, 
264 ; thesis of, 296 ; vs. realism, 

II, 60, 150; as reason without 
energy, 106-115; absolute, 110; 
refutation of Kantian, 138-155; 
Hegel's examined, 181-221 ; solu- 
tion of its problems, 222-233, 246 ; 
ethical, 266 ; see also Subjectivism. 

Ideality and actuality, II, 68; and 
reality, 159, 170, 235, 242-245, 
262, 288; as reason, 256; and 
moral deed, 262 ff. 

Idealization of Real, II, 245, 263, 274. 

Ideals, evolve and involve purposes 
and deeds, II, 270 ff. ; as realities, 
286. 

" Ideals," of D. A. Wasson, II, 272 
note. 

Ideas, as units of experience, I, 38 ; 
in German idealism, 40 ; Hume's 
theory, 65, 94; Augustine's, 82 
note; Plato's, 151, 156, 166-170, 
263; association of, II, 9, 158; 
Locke's view, 54 note; teleological, 
64-68, 124, 127 ; organic, 92 ; aud 
genera, 246; relation to concepts 
and percepts, 246-256, 286. 

Identity, of content and ground, I, 
6, 7, 9, 29, 34 ; and difference, 29, 



39, 61 ; meanings of, 29 ff. ; of ex- 
perience and reason, 34-40, 45, 55 ; 
immanent, 38-40; of existence 
and knowledge, 47, 202; man as 
ground of, 49 ; of energy and rea- 
son, 56; summaries, 59, 61 ; Hume 
on persona], 94 ; of the subject, 
98 ; of subject and object, 108 ; per- 
sonal, 111-113; Hegelian theory, 
120 note; in evolution, 207 ; II, 

67 ; in the syllogism, 4, 36, 57, 60; 
of Being and Thought, 16, 45; 
in the universe, 60, 149 ; in God, 

68 ff. ; of Nature aud Spirit, 91, 
127 ; analysis of identity m differ- 
ence, 92 ff' ; self-identity of energy, 
121 ; in dialectic method, 185 ; in 
the Absolute, 274 ; in Being, 279 ; 
in moral relations, 281 ; in Person- 
ality, 287 ; of the I and the We, 
293 ; of worlds, 294. 

Ignorance. I, 16, 187; II, 14, 18, 27, 

43 ; condition of, 270. 
"I know," as a judgment, I, 11-15, 

86, 88 ; see also Cogito. 
Illusion, I, 122 ; necessity as, 11, 11, 

32,41.44,45, 79, 148,24.5. 
Image, II, 252. 
Imagination, relation to philosophy, 

I, .3; productive, 102 note; II, 150; 
free, 245. 

Immanence, of reason, I, 50-.54, 58, 
74 ; in the self, 109 ; in knowledge, 
1 24 ; in universals, 1 89 ; in the 
syllo^sm, II, 8, 27 ; in Being, 45 ; 
in dialectic, 194 ; see also Kela- 
tioual constitution. 

Immediacy, 1, 17, 41, 63 ; Fichte on, 
228 ff. ; of experience, II, 129, 
248-260 ; " pure," 230 ; nature of, 
248 ; see also the Given. 

Immortality, II, 276-282, 305. 

Impersonality, II, 1, 83-91, 98, 118. 

Impossibility, II, 10. 

Independent Being. II, 96-105. 

Indctermiuism, II, 165, 262. 

Intliffereuce, of affirmation, I, 7 ; re- 
lation to identity, 29. 

Individual, the self-knowing, I, 77 ; 
originates in the univers.al, 115; 
Aristotle's numerical theory, 159 ; 
conception and dctinition, 199 ; as 
real person, 200 ; in Fichte's sys- 
tem, 238 ff. ; universal, of Hegel, 

II, 267. See also the I, and 
Person. 
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IndiTidnal diiference Meential to 
whole indiyidiuU, I, 175. 

Individ omlism, 1, 15, 16, 167; ethical, 
II, »67. 

IndividiuJity, in initial jodgment, I, 
15 ; real, 135->I37 ; marriage as 
condition of, 137 ; Aristotelian 
theory, 155, 163; eTdntionary ori- 
gin, 207 ; Fichte's theory, 233 ff., 
256 ; Hegel's, 265 ff. ; numerical, 
270 ff. ; and nniyersalitj, II, 39; 
and personality, 294, see also 
Personality. 

Indiridualizadon, U, 257. 

IndiTidnals and particolars, relation 
to nniversals, I, 38, 66, 76, 104 
note, 145, 177, 183 ; cannot explain 
the nniversal, 54; of perception, 
94 ft ; Aristotle's theory, 150 ff., 
161-163, 171 ; how known, 175; 
nniqne, 179 ff.; relation to evolu- 
tion, 183; essence of, 187; Dar- 
win's view, 189 ; Hegel's, 265 ff. ; 
see also Inherence. 

Individnation, I, 153, 163, 188; 
Apriori of Being as principle of, 
210; II. 3, 173; law of, 240. 

Indiihitahle. I, 16. 

lu.luctiou, II, 158, 175,253. 

Inference, II, 21-3.% 57, 129, 132; 
coHmic objective. 124, 160; kuow- 
inj^ process of subjective, 1 28 ; rela- 
tion to )H>sitinn, 157 ; it8 rational 
con«lition. 2511; in ethical syllogism, 
207 ; subjective-olgjH'tive, 285. 

Infinite, of eternity, 11, 2 ; nnd finite, 
see Finite ; rep^ress, see Uegreas. 

Injimnm infiiriJnum, II, 289. 

Inherence, in particulars, I, 66 ; and 
8u!»sunH)tion, 10.5, 264 ff. ; in in- 
dividuals and universals, 145, 193, 
266-268 ; summary, 269 ; in the 
svllopism, II, 3 ff., 15, 24, 33-36, 
57, 128. 

Inorganic and organic, 11, 243. 

Inseparability, of experience and 
reason, I, 36, 191 ; of units and 
universals, 38. 

Instinct, I, 127 note. 

Intellect, and sen.He, I, 36, 39, 64, 
177, 215, see also Understanding ; 
and mechanism, II, 85 ff.; a^n-iori, 
240; worM, 279. 

Intellectual apprehension, II, 248 ff. 

Intelligence, its ground, II, 8, 39, 
158; elements, 246, 255. 



Intension, tee Exteoaiaii. 

Intention, II, 264. 

Interaction, II, 97, 118. 

Interminable, II. 274-28S. 

Intrinsic tmth, I, 4, 6, 68, 80 note. 

Intuition, Kantian theory, I, 30, 97, 
99, 101 ; II, 18, 135; relation to 
concept and truth, I, 86 note; 
inner empirical, 102 note; im- 
mediate, IL 129, 130; Hegel's 
theory, 205 ff.; nature of, 349; 
three kinds, 256 ; ethical, 261 ; ci 
God, 290. 

Intuitionalism, II, 266. 

Invariable, succession, I, 52; rela- 
tions, II, 155-162. 

Involution (see Antecedent, also 
Evolution), and evolution, II, 2-4, 
59 ff., 91 ; in the syllogism, 36, 
56, 60, 129-132; Spencer on, 61; 
in organic process, 63; teleologi- 
cal, 65 ff., 124; in cosmic pruc<>s^ 
70, 123; Spencer criticised, 72- 
75 ; in organization, 92 ff. ; som- 
mar^, 105, 131 ; relation to ethi- 
cal ideal, 119; in absolute logic, 
234 ff. ; of genera, species and 
specimens, 239 ; relation to poten- 
tiality, 242 ; of |>ercept8 and con- 
cepts, 252 ; of deeds and purpos*^. 
271 ; energy and reason in. 279: 
of the spiritual into the natural. 
280 ; of the One. 289 ; in the Ahs.>- 
lute Syllogism, 293 ; synopsis, 306. 

Irrational, the, 1, 4 ; antithesis see 
Antithesis. 

Is vs. must lie, II, 5, 15 ; vs. ouffht, 
274 ff. ^ 

It, as thinking thing. 1.99. 100, 111 ; 
in Fichte's theory, 243-247. 253- 
257; Hegel's, 279. 305; imjier- 
sonal, II, 1, 292 ; pure, 155, or Not- 
I. 250. 

" I think," as a judgment, I, 86. 145 ; 
as regarded by Kant, 96 ff., 116, 
215-233 ; see also Cogito. 

Janet, I, 118 note. 

Joule, II, 120. 

Judgment, relation to truth, I, 4: 
the rationally first, 6, 8; aliso- 
lutely unique as starting-point, 7, 
13, 50 ; as empirical content, 9, 
55 ; as rational gn^nnd, 9 ; indi- 
vidual and universal, 12, .55; em- 
pirical, 13 ; relation to doubt and 
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denial, 17 if. ; relation to priority, 
18, 59 ; the Belf-sronnded, 30, ^ ; 
relation to cansalitj, 32 ; implicit, 
48 ; the affirmation of knowledge 
as, 55 ; derivative, 88 ; negative, 
130; Kantian theory, 220 ff . ; 
Fichte's, 240; relation to sprllo- 
gisra, II, 5 ff., 20; a prion, 12 
note ; necessary and synthetic, 26 
ff. ; assertory, 31-34 ; relation to 
necessity, 41 ff., 55; defects of 
Kant*s theory, 46-54; universal 
form, 128; particular, 129; rela- 
tion to inference, 130, 157 ; to 
genns and species, 238 ; character 
of tme, 247 ; standards of ethical, 
265; in syllogism of syllogism, 
287 ; see ^so Affirmation. 

Jarispmdence, II, 162. 

Justice, II, 160-174; supreme pre- 
cept of, 265 ; dependent on generic 
unity of apperception, 268 ; a con- 
dition of civilization, 269 ; nature 
and scope, 278-282; happiness 
and love depend on, 283; the 
Good as, 290. 

Kant, on dogmatism, I, 21 ; on con- 
tent and form, 30 ; on conditions, 
35 ; " pure reason " of, 36, 40 note, 
116, 222; Ding an «icA, 41 note, 
122 note; antinomies, 52 ; on uni- 
yersals, 54 note, 105; relation to 
modern philosophy, 65; Windel- 
band on, 69-73; alleged demon- 
stration, 71 ; apriorism, 72, 141 ; 
failure, 72 ; relation to Augustine, 
84 note (7) ; on Cogito, ergo sum, 86 
note ; theory of rational I, 96 ff. ; 
on apperception, 97-106, 110, 116, 
226 ; on combination, 97 note, 105 
note; diagram matically compared 
with Hume, 100, 113 ; on intuition, 
101 ff. ; " pure consciousness," 102 
note; "productive imagination," 
104 note ; relation to Aristotelian 
Paradox, 105; disregards heredity, 
HI ; on A and Not-A, 128 note; 
theory of sensibility and under- 
standing, 141, 204-209 ; " pure I," 
141, 204-209, 225; Riehl on, 141 
note; on contradiction, 148 note; 
and the concept-philosophy, 170; 
theory of space and time, 173 note ; 
*' Trennung," 186, 209 (cf. II, 
143) ; cited on sensibility and un- 



derstanding, 205 note, 234 note; 
essence of apriorism, 212 ; theory 
of the I examined, 215-226; 
" Kriti'kismuSy " 215-224 ; on judg- 
ment, 220 ff. ; his solipsism, 221 ; 
cited on judgment, 222 ; ftdlure, 
224; Fichte's criticism, 225 ff., 
288; diagram, 231; cited on "I 
think," 233 ; Fichte on his theory 
of the I, 244 ; fundamental tenet, 
263 ; relation to Hegel, 279 ff. ; 
cannot think the I as person, II, 
1 ; on necessity, II ; on pure 
knowledge a priori, 15 note; de- 
duction of categories, 16-19 ; criti- 
cism, 19-25 ; on unity of object, 
23 ; evacuates syllogistic must, 24 ; 
theory of judgment criticised, 26- 
33 ; Logik cited, 35 note ; on the 
material of experience, 37 note ; 
conse(^nences of his theory of 
necessity, 41 ff. ; " faculty of judg- 
ment," 43 ; imitates Hume's sul>- 
jectivism, 44 ; epistemology criti- 
cised, 46-52; on spontaneity, 46 
note; compared with Hume and 
Locke, 48-51 ; on perceptive un- 
derstanding, 50 note; fundamen- 
tal error, 50 note ; theory of 
nature, 52 ff. ; his " cannot be 
otherwise," 73 note; relation to 
agnosticism, 78 ; mere " phaenom- 
enon," 92; on reason as organ- 
ism, 93 ; his abstraction, 94 ; union 
in experience, 95 ; relation to sub- 
jectivism, 102-104; root of fail- 
ure, 106 ; relation to Berkeley, 107 
note, 148; subjectivism summa- 
rized, 111; relation to Hegel, 113; 
to energism, 115; compared with 
Aristotle, 132-138 ; on form and 
matter, 135 ; Holder on, 135 note ; 
theory of the object, 135-137; 
tabular summary, 138 ; Fischer on 
the Critique, 139 ; Copernicus and, 
139 ; Ptolemy and, 139 note ; Win- 
delband and Holder on his Ver- 
bindung, 140 note ; logical failure, 
141-149 ; theory of synthesis, 150- 
153; theory of origin of relations, 
150-155; supreme error, 164; so- 
lution of his problem of relations, 
167; Paulsen on his view, 169 
note; method, 175; "intellectual 
intuition," 205 ; on the syllogism, 
234; on necessity, 240 note; hia 
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" m^re phaenomena " fi^^ents of 
ignonuice, 245 ; **■ onknowii root," 
249; epiMtemulof^T impossiMe, 253; 
" giwl will," '261. 267; on error. 
263 note ; proved iioceMity of both 
generic anil synthetic ap{iercep- 
tioD. 293. 

Kelvin, II. 120. 

Kinds, relation to particolani, and 
univenvils, I, 38, 94, 107-109; as 
anit-uuivenuilri, 112; an origin of 
the thing, 115; relation to knowl- 
edge, 123; relation to connotation, 
130; eonsoions, 138; Tlatonic the- 
ory, 166; relation to pn)perty, 178; 
to* exiHteni*o, 193; in rational re- 
gret, II, 3; in tlie syllogism, 5, 
15 ff. ; and thing, 39 n. ; relation- 
ships, 237 ff. ; see Genus, also 
Univorsals. 

Knowahie and the onknowahle, II, 
146-155, 2,15. 

Knower, the Alisolnte, 11,36, 159. 

Knowinir. relation to thinking;, 1, 86 ; 
to lieing. 107, 210, see als** l^ing; 
nature of, II. 2j<, 173. 247 ff.. 274; 
rejilitios in, 285; svllogis^m of, 287. 

Kuow1<<Ijj:«», a-* pal of philosophy, 
I, I IT.; ;l>* lK'u:iiiiiiii«;, 3 ; ultimate 
/::rouinl, 4. 13; a«* jrrouinl of :if- 
Hnuaiiori. '), I'J; its liiuiian exist- 
(Muc :itlirinr«i .-t-i l»;L«<is ami axiom 
of philosophy, s ; as coiitont ami 
^ronipl.'.* n.; sitriiiticaiK-n of propo- 
sition, Human Knowh-il^o Kxist.s, 
13 ff , 44. .'>:>. 03. eii\ fr. : intorprKa- 
tion of |)ropositioii, l.'i ff. ; includes 
(loultt. Hi ; a«j i»asis of Cartesian 
phihxophy. 17 ; e\<*lu(les srepti- 
eism. IS, 20; iiichnles denial, 18- 
22; iH)Ssihility of. 23 ff. ; relation 
to Hume's scepticism, 23 note; 
endlc'^s rr-r^ress of, 2r>, 31 ; neces- 
sity, 27 ff. : ahsolute (>(|uation, 31 ; 
ndation tocausality, 32; to knower, 
33,48; to e\]>erience and reason, 
34, 38; existence of. .'l.'j ; ino<les, 

39. relation to self-consi'iousuess, 
39; in nKxiern philosojihy, 40, 64; 
prounchMl in njaii. 4.'», .'iO ; act of, 

40. 75. 107 ; proof of. 47 ; identity 
with man's e\ist(MM'e, 47 ; ultimate 
j)ossihility. fvi ; as a universal. T).') ; 
suininar\ nf infaninij^s. 5*J-ri3 ; 
(Jod MS • <wulitii»n of, 00, 77 ; Jb* the 
one «!:i\en fa« t, 07; as or^rauic 



anitj, 74 ; as azfoin, 75 ff. ; mu- 
tarj and nniTersal, 76 ; relation to 
affirmation, 79, 85 ; to concept. 86 
note ; is tme thought, 87 ; third 
element, 87 note ; a prioti, 98, 123, 
268; origin in the I, 107, 117; 
object of, 107 ff. ; relation to sub- 
ject and object, 1 15, 120-127, 150; 
abstract and concrete, 118-127; 
absolute ideal, 119; its object con- 
crete, 120-127 ; origin in the con- 
cept, 121, 125 ; relation to scientific 
realism, 122 note ; necessary form, 
124; limits, 124, 197 (cf. li, 236), 
see also Keladvity ; in logical 
division, 129-149;' Aristotelian 
theory, 150-164; Phito's, 166; 
time as basis, 173 ; its ultimate 
molecule, 175 ; individual differ- 
ence essential to, 175 ff., 193 ; rela- 
tion to conception, 177; reason and 
experience essential, 178 ; validity, 
187, 193 ff. ; prins, 194 ; object de- 
temiinea concept. 195 ; perception 
fundamental to, 196-203 ; identity 
with existence, 202 ; origins, 203'; 
Kant's view, 204; summary, 206; 
conditioned by evolution', 207 ; 
eipiational summary. 208 ; abso- 
lute, 209. 210; Apriori of, 211. see 
also Ajmori of Being; transition 
fnmi inner to external. 213 ff. ; 
relation to theories of the Eiro, 
215 ff., sec also the I; based on 
ontology. II, 3 ; relation to sylh>- 
gism. 4 ff., see Syllogism ; Hume's 
theory of association, 9 ; Spencer's 
theory, 9 ; Being conditions, 13 ff., 
38 ; neces.«»ary object of, 39 ; abso- 
lute condition, 40 ; nmst judire 
real object, 43 ; spontaneity of. 
43, 158; inH't^ssity m, 45; defects 
of Kant's theory* 46 ff. ; pen^pti- 
bility of relations essential, 50-54 ; 
I.iocko'8 theory, 50 note ; syllogism 
of, 56, 92 ff. ; absolute iH)ssibility 
and genesis, 59, 60 ; Spencer's the- 
ory' criticised. 76-91 ; communi- 
cation of, iKJtwcon minds, 118; 
objective inference of, 124-128; 
subjective inference, 128-131 ; and 
cosmic process, 132; Aristotelian 
and Kantian theories compared, 
l.^.'*.-143 ; view of critical realism 
sinnmari/.e«i, 144 ; possihility of 
ej>istemology, 148, see als*; Episte- 
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molo^; determines ethics, 150; 
vs. relation, 154 ; and ontological 
relations, 155; Apriori and Apos- 
teriori of, 157-160, 171; empirical 
element classified, 1 58 ; essence 
snmmarizcd, 159; relation to Being 
and Doing, 173, 235; known ts. 
unknown. 236, see also Unknow- 
able; forms of, 245; epistemo- 
logical foundations, 245 if. ; how 
acquired, 253 ; necessarily imper- 
fect, 257 ; synopsis, 311. 

Lamahcktsm, I, 191 ; II, 125. 

Language, I, 14, 46. 

Law, of rationality, I, 32, 51-54 ; of 
individual vs. nniversal, 57 ; of 
existence, 194 ; ultimate, 210 ; 
of contradiction, II, 15, 31, 32, 
149 ; of the syllogism, 21, 38, 54, 
59, 229; cosmic, 60-70, 132, see 
also Evolution ; identity with proc- 
ess of universe, 149; moral, see 
Moral ; cosmic and lo^cal, 235 ; 
ontological, 238; free<lom and, 
241 ; of reality and potentiality, 
242; eternal, 281. 

Leibnitz, II, 97, 100, 104; relation 
to Hegel, HI, 112; to euergism, 
115. 121 ; Paulsen on, 169 note. 

Leukippos, I, 104. 

Life, Aristotle's theory, I, 154-157; 
relation to evolution, II, 64 ft. ; 
divine, 89-91 ; relation to reason, 
106; to energy, 117; of the Ab- 
solute I, 235 ;' mystery of, 244 ; 
analogous to know'ledge, 253 ; con- 
tinuity of, 274-282 ; as identity of 
Being. Knowing and Doing, 288. 

Likeness, I, 133 ; II, 75, 270. 

Limit of knowledge, see Relativity. 

Limitation, II, 284. 

Locke, I, 65 ; relation to Hume, 11, 
48 note; on perception, .50 note; 
on genera and species, 54 note. 

Lockycr, II, 122. 

Logic, foundations, I, 21 1 ; II, 3, 45, 
180, 224 note, 232; two forms, 
229 ; see also Syllogism. 

Logical classes, I, 129 ff. 

Ix>gical necessity, II, 39, 45 ; see 
Syllogism. 

logical prius, 11, 242. 

Lotze, I, 42. 

Ixjuis XIV, I, 262, 306. 

Love, I, 137; infinite, II, 70; rela- 



tion to goodness, 278 ; depends on 
justice, 283 ; perfect, 289. 
Lower and higher, II, 85. 

Machine, one type of Being, 1, 307 ; 
II, 102, 117 ; see Mechanism. 

Magnitude. I, 267-269. 

Man, individual and univeraal, 1, 39 ; 
as knower and real person, ground, 
45 ff., 56; as society, 46; self- 
demonstration of, 47 ; identity of 
ground and cause, 49 ff. ; how ex- 
plained, 57-59 ; logical relation to 
uod, 77; Augustine's theory, 82 
note ; is machine, organism and 
person, 307 ; ultimate nature. II, 
68-70 ; machine and person, 85 ff. ; 
and the world, 90, 94 ; as matter 
and mind, 118; Being and Thought 
in, 129; ethically regarded, 161 ff., 
262 ff. ; contingency in, 241 ; as 
rational animal, 263 ; religions re- 
lation to God, 289 ; see the I, also 
Person. 

Mansel, II, 78. 

Many, see the One. 

Marionette Thou, of Fichte, I, 258. 

Materialism, I, 44 note, 121 ; II, 
106, 119. 

Mathematics, 11, 45. 

Matter, Aristotle's theory, I, 169- 
172; Spencer's theory criticised, 
II, 72 ft. ; and mind, 96 ff. ; nature 
of, 114 ff., 131; Ostwald's view, 
116; contempt for, 223; of scien- 
tific knowledge, 253; see also 
Form. 

"May be otherwise," 11, 155-170, 
260. 

Mayer, n, 116, 120. 

Means, moral, II, 262 ff. 

Mechanical philosophy, I, 57 ; II, 60, 
70-91, 126; of Spinoza, 97. 

Mechanism, relation to organism, II, 
2, 63 ff., 74, 77 ; and teleology, 66, 
126 ; and personality, 74, 85-91, 
100,170; self-conscious, of Spinoza, 
98 ; and energy, 117-122, 240; the 
world as, 238. 

Memory, relation to philosophy, 1, 3. 

Metaphysics, I, 36, 42; rests upon 
nature of things, II, 45. 

Method, a posteriori vs. a priori, I, 
27 ; scientific. 43 note, 115, 145 ; of 
Being and Thought, II, 2-4, 59, 
128 ; of Hegel, 129 ; as syllogism 
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of phfloflophy, 148 ; dedoctiye and 
iDdoctiTe, 175; beginnings of dia- 
lectic, 177 ; syllo^dc vs. dialectic, 
179 ff. ; specolatire, 19d-197 ; 80- 
phiBtic, 195 ; mystical 197, 201 ; 
specnlative vs. dialectic, 197-199 ; 
failure of dialectic, 19^S1S; resnlt 
of criticism, 21S-221 ; syllogistic 
solves the difficulties, 222-233; 
metaphysical difference of meth- 
ods, 224 ; summary, 231 ; absolute 
logical, 234 ff.; method of methods, 
243 ; ground of scientific, 245 ; in 
the evolution and involution of 
concejpts, 253 ; growth and scope 
of saentific, 253 ; scientific induc- 
tion and deduction, 254 ; summary 
of absolute syllogistic, 285 ff. 

Methodolofinr, II, 243. 

Mind (see Consciousness), nature of, 

I, 21 1 ; and world, II, 59, 60, 123, 
132 ; and matter, 96, 114-119, 126, 
131, 294; as energy, 117 ; involu- 
tion of, 239 ; organic use of, 253. 

Minot, C. S., II. 116 note. 

Modalitv, II. 150. 

Mohr, iX 120. 

Molecule, 11. 240. 

Monads. II, 100, 111,240. 

Monism. 11, 77, 99-104, 1 1 1-1 13, 126. 

Moral, obligation, II, 160-174, 269, 
271. 279 ; responsibility, 164 ; law, 
165, 261, 266, 267, 27*1, 275, 278, 
280; realization, 262; equality, 
265; criterion, 265 ff.; equilibrium, 
278 ; see Ethics. 

A f oral, tat, II, 267. 

Morality, as test, II, 269. 

Motion, 11, 67; Spencer's theory 
criticised, 71 ff. ; and matter, 1 14- 
119; and rest, 226. 

Motives, 11, 165,264. 

Munler, II, 281. 

Must, see Nei'essity, also Syllogism. 

Multiple personality, I, 118 note. 

My-consciousness, f, 133 ff., 144, 146. 

Mysticism, of Spencer and Spinoza, 

II, 98. 

Naoeli, II, 237. 

Nations, II, 268. 

Natura naturans, I, 52 ; II, 98. 

Natural selection, I, 159, 175, 189 

note; II, 125. 
Nature, as identity of energy and 

reason, I, 63; Aristotle's theory, 



156; in Kantiaii theory, H, 19; 
necessity in, 45 ; as B^^tlem of re- 
lations, 46, 52, 93; m the syllo- 
gism, 52-54, 60 ; teleology of, 65- 
68, 126 ; identity with Spirit, 
68-70, 91, 127, 286, 288, 294 ; syl- 
logistic relations in, 156, 173; con- 
tingency in, 241 ; categories of, 
278; as life of All-Person, 293. 

Necessity, rational, I, 3, 6, 7, 10-15. 
22, 37, 54, 59, 67 ; relation to pos- 
sibility, 27 ; of knowledge, 27 ff.; 
immanent, 38, 52 ; of amrmatioD, 
47; relative and absolute, 79; 
grounded in Being, II, 3 ; in the 
syllogism, 4 ff. ; various theories, 
7-10 ; and impossibility, 10 ; sub- 
jectivity of, 10; Kant's theory 
analysed, 11-58; ontological, 15 ; 
objective, 32 ; in the canons of the 
s^lloffism, 34-^7 ; absolute vs. ra- 
tionu, 39 ; unconditional, 40 ; com- 
parison of views, 41-58; basis of 
real, 45 ; implied in perception, 
50 ; all one, 56 ; summary, 59, 69 ; 
Spencer on, 61 ; allied terms, 73 ; 
in the Absolute, 131 ; in objective 
relations, 148, 155 ff. ; and con- 
tingency, 156 ff., 241 ; in ethical 
relations, 160 ff. ; and freedom, 
168, 241 ; in the syllogism of Be- 
ing, 170; relation to demonstra- 
tion, 179 ff., 259 ; in philosophical 
system, 234 ff. ; reason immedi- 
ately perceives, 259; a fact in 
Being. 260 ; perception of ethical, 
261 ; in moral action, 270; rela- 
tion to evil and the finite, 284 ; of 
theOther-I, 293. 

Negation, 1, 16, 21, 129-149 ; Hegel's 
theory, 130 note ; II, 177 ff. 

Neo-Hegelianism, II, 115, 209. 

Neo-Platonism, I, 263. 

Neo-Pythagoreanism, I, 263. 

Noire, II, 292. 

Nominalism, I, 82 note, 191, 263; 
II, 48 note, 246. 

North American Review, 1, 173 note; 
II, 13 note. 

Not- A, see A. 

Not-I, I, 133, 139-149 ; II, 250. 291- 
293. 

Not- We, I, 139-144. 

Nothing, I, 129 ff.; II, 39. 183 ff., 
217, 226. 

Noumena (see Phaenomeua), rela- 
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tion to knowledge, 1, 75 ; in Kant- 
ian theory, 99, 219; in Plato's, 
166 ; relation to phaenomena, 208, 
210 ; in Nature, II, 60 ; in evolu- 
tion, 75, 92 ff. ; in agnosticism, 
77 ff. 

Nomerical individnalitj, I, 270 ff., 
300,309. 

Nunc stam, of eternity, I, 53. 

Obligation, moral, II, 160-174, 
269, 271, 275, 279; in the syllo- 
gism, 261 ; in ethical process, 280. 

Object, of perception, I, 29; of ex- 
perience, 38, 41, 86 note, 87 ; of 
knowledge, 40, 107-110, 117, 120- 
127 ; of thonffht, 42 ; relation to 
concept, 119 S., 195 ; as anit>iuii- 
yersat 123-126 (cf. II, 157) ; Aris- 
totle's theory, 150 ff. ; as onity, 
213 ; is thing in itself, II, 12 note, 
149, 239, 245 ; in Kantian doctrine, 
12, 17, 23, 43, 135 ff . ; necessary 
form, 16 ; syllogism as, 33 ; deter- 
mines judgment, 43, 1 15 ff. ; tabu- 
lar summary, 144; relations in, 
154; determmes subject, 245 ; de- 
termines immediate experience, 
248 ; outer, in perception, 251. 

Objectiye inference, II, 124, 243, 285, 
300. 

Objectiye knowledge, possibility of, 
11.250. 

Objectiyism, I, 16, 82 note, 214 ; II, 
102; vs. subjectivism, 45, 132; 
scientific, 291 ; see also RealisuL 

Objectivity, as a criterion, I, 3, 7, 15, 
28 ; in judgment, 13 ff. ; see Re- 
lations, also Validity. 

Objectivity of conditions, II, 242 ff. 

Objectivity of relations, see Rela- 
tions. 

Objects determine knowledge, 1, 38. 

Observation, II, 37, 59, 158, 254. 

Occasionalism, 11, 96. 

One and the Many, the, I, 15, 164- 
168, 206, 210 ; Darwinian theory, 
179 ; problem of, solved, 269 ; m 
Being, II, 2, 28, 36, 40, 70, 104, 
105, 170; in organism, 92-96; re- 
lation to monism, 99 ; in absolute 
energy, 121>123; in the syllo- 
gism, 159 ; as finite and infinite, 
284 ; evolution and involution of, 
289. 

One of the We, 1, 110, 113. 



Ontogeny, 1, 175. 

(Jntological relations, II, 155. 

Ontology (see Apriori of Being, also 
Being), 1, 206; 11,3-8, 13, 15, 40. 
128, 132, 148, 170; identity with 
epistemology, 229; fundamental 
truth, 237; laws, 238 ff . ; classi- 
fied, 287 ; synopsis, 297-303. 

Opposition of A and Not- A, I, 128- 
149 ; of We and Not- We, 139. 

Orgauic and inorganic, II, 243. 

Organism, I, 57, 67, 262 ; one type 
of Being, 307 ; relation to mechan- 
ism, II, 2, 63 ff. ; 74, 77 ; of uni- 
verse, 53 ff., 94; law of, 63 ff.; 
and machine, 85 ff., 102, 126; in 
evolution, 92, 93; the All-organ- 
ism, 94-96; relation to energy, 
117, 240; society as, 161 ff., 268 
ff. ; law of world as, 239 ; of know- 
ing, 253. 

Or|;anization, II, 92 ff. 

Originated relations, II, 155-170. 

Origins, nature and explanation of, 
I, 115, 168, 175; II, 156; of 
species, 126. 

Ostwald, Professor, II, 115-117, 120. 

Other-I, II, 250, 268, 291-293. 

Other- We, II, 268. 

Ou^ht, the, II, 160-174, 192; ra- 
tional perception of, 261, 271 ; vs. 
the is, 274-279 ; and ought not, 
280. 

Outer objects, in perception, II, 251. 

Oversoul, II, 282. 

Pain, II, 284. 

Panlogism, see HegeL 

Pantheism, II, 294. 

Ptoadox, see Aristotelian Pfendox, 
also HegeL 

Parmenides, 1, 164. 

Parthenon, 11, 31. 

P^tfticle, of substance, U. 117, 240. 

Particularity, I, 15; H, 156, 158, 
159,167. 

Particnlarization, II, 69, 121, 191. 

Particular judgments, 1, 10. 

Particulars (see Individuals), of ex- 
perience, I, 38; combination ot, 
102 note. 

Paulsen, 1, 42, 43 note ; II, 169 note. 

Percept, relation to concept, I, 111 ; 
in tne syllogism, II, 30-^8, 60; re- 
lation to concepts and ideas, 246- 
256, 286; to sensation, 249 ; evolu 
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tion of, 251 ft. ; in space and time, 
251 ; three orders of, 256. 

Pen*ept-coiicept, I, 106 note, 107 ff., 
120 £f., 175; fnudamental to all 
knowledge, 196 ff . ; relation to 
syllogism, 21 1 ; 11,4 ff., U, 33, 36, 
38, 39, 54, 60; rotation to necesfiitj, 
16 ; snmmary, 144, 169 ; posHibility 
of, 148; and the object, 157; in 
scientific method, 253. 

Perception, objects of, I, 29, 38 ff. ; 
Hume on, 93 ff. ; succession of, 94 
ff., 100, 106 note, 109 ff., 118 ff. ; 
of miitis, 107; relation to concep- 
Uon, 107. 177, 196, 206; Sir Wm. 
Hamilton on, 134 note ; Aris- 
totelian theory, 159 ff. ; Platonic, 
166-170; Aristotle criticised, 176; 
is of the unit, 176 ; fundamental to 
knowledge, 196 ff. ; Hume's view 
one-sided, II, 1 ; in the minor 
premise, 4; Locke on, 50 note; 
epistemological place, 158; tri- 
chotomy, 248-250, 255 ; outer ob- 
jects iu^251. 

rer(*cptive reason and understand- 
ing:, n, 50. 258. 

rcn-cj)tivitv. II, .50-54, 92, 129, 
255-2ri:j,*J02. 

Pcrfi<ient ideal, IT. 239. 

Pennanenco of personiility, II, 119, 
276-282. 

Per]K'tuation of the Go<m1, II, 274- 
2S2. 

Person, man as real, I, 46, 49, 5G ; 
the I as. 1 10, so<» also the I ; the 
individual as, 200; niaohino, or- 

finisni and, :U)7 ; on thinking the 
as, II, I ; infinite All-Pt^rson, 69; 
the world JLs, 95. 126, 2:J9 ; as 
Form, 114; as enerjiy, 117; the 
real, in ethical syllnglstie, 268, 
27.') ; survival of n^al ethieal, 
276-2H2; environment of ethic.'il, 
280 ; God as, 28S. 
Pers»>nal, equation, I, 1, 6, 17; unity 
of anperception. 111 ; and im]Kir- 
sonal, II. I, a3-90, US; and Ude- 
olopfioal, 239 ; ethics, 269. 
Personality, p^ronnd of, I, 112, 116, 
306; miiltiple, 118 note; Aris- 
totle's tlieory, 1 .').'> ; Kichte on, 243 ; 
Hegel's view, .'U)6. :n2. 31 5 ; rela- 
tion to ethicality, :U)7 ; inlinile, of 
(iod, II, 6S, se<' ul.sn All- Person ; 
threefold, of man, 68 ; relation to 



machine, 74, 85-91, 100, 170: re- 
lation to the good, 87 ; absolute, 
91 ; cosmos as All-Person, 95, 126; 
Spinoza discards, 97 ; relation to 
reason, 106 ; as Form of formy, 
114; thought as, 118; permanence 
of. 119, 276-282; worth. 120; as 
essence of energy, 122, 240; ethi- 
cal. 161-174, 26"'l ff. ; union of 
ethicality and finality in, 287 ; ab- 
solute syllogistic institutes, 288 ; 
as individuality, 294 ; is the ab- 
solute category, 294. 

Persius, II, 234. 

Petitio principii, II, 36. 58, 255. 

Phaenomena, of perception, I, 30; 
relation to knowledge, 75, 87 ; in 
Kantian theory, 99, 219; II, 103. 
146, 245; in f*lato's, I, 156, 166; 
relation to uoumena, 208, 210; 
Hegel's theory, 264; rationalistic 
theory, II. 11*; in Kantian deduc- 
tion, 1 7 ; of evolution, 75 ff . ; 92 ff. ; 
in agnosticism, 78 ff. ; phaenom- 
enon-noumenou, 92, 144 ; relation 
to mind and matter, 119; nature 
of, 124 ; Kant on, 135 ; relation to 
form and matter, 137-148. 

Pliaenomenism, II, 4r>. 78, 103, 111. 

Philo.«<oj)hy, as sean h for knowledire. 
1,1; relation to history of thought, 

I, 15. 6'.* tf.. 75 ; to literature. 3. 7, 
14, 28, 74 ; startTng-]>oiut, 4 ff.. 4S, 
66, 74, 80 note ; initial athrmation, 
5, 10; knowledire the first principle 
and axiom of, 8, 48. 63 ; ;is ntn^e-s- 
sary system, 10. 11, 73; (V^;//i«, 
n-fjo SU7U jis beginning, 11, 6ri (rf. 

II, 292) ; as alisolutc universal- 
ity, 12; individualism in, 15, 16; 
doubt as !»eginning, 17 ; seeptieism 
in. 18 ff. (cf. II, 195) ; dogmatism 
in, 20 ff. ; relation to p»»ssibility of 
kno\vled};e, 23 ; reformed ni(Hlern, 
36, 66; idealistic, see Idealism; 
meehanieal, 57. see also S}>encer, 
and S|)inoza; undertakings sum- 
marized, 59; 8elf-eon.sciousne.<s as 
stirting-point, 62 ; iKjginning of 
modern, 64 ff. ; define<i. 67 ; pre,**- 
ent state, 6S ; Winde.llwvnd on, 
69-73; as world seienoe, 73; a«» 
kno\vledgt» of iiod, 77 ; universal 
eriterion, >^0; self-certain inward- 
ness as heginnini;. S2 note ; Rejff 
on. Hi» note; Ilegel on, 114 note; 
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race-consciousness as principle in, 
118 ; failure of BegrtffsphUosop^ie, 
see Concept-pbilosopny ; germinal 
principle of modern, 165 ; failures, 
203; fate, 213; Fichte on, 240; 
success, 275 ; systems summarized, 
n, 1 ; scientific method of, 2-4, 
see ako Method ; ground of scien- 
tific, 8, 13; relation to agnosti- 
cism, 78 ff. ; difference the key to, 
94-96 ; monism and pluralism in, 
99-111; syllogism of, 132, 173; 
science and, 241 ; present need, 
245 ; growth of scientific method 
in, 253; dependent on morality, 
269 ; its elements and syllogisms, 
287; transition to religion, 288; 
dtivclopment of the syllogistic, 291 ; 
synopsis of syllogistic, 297-308. 

Phylogeny, I, 174. 

Physicism, U, 246. 

Physics, necessity in, II, 45. 

Plato, theory of causes, I, 53 note; 
sterile antithesis of, 144; Zeller 
on his theory of concepts, 151 ; 
theory of the soul, 154 ; relation 
to Aristotle, 156 ; relation to An- 
tisthenes, 165-168; his dualism, 
166; ontolo^ and epistemology, 
167, 185 ; Simplicius on, 168 note ; 
his "separation," 167-170, 179 ff.; 
Zeller cited on, 167 note; dis- 
proved, 209 ; essence of his ideal- 
ism, 263 ; method of, II, 177 ; on 
excluded middle, 1 78 note. 

Pluralism, II, 99-104, 111. 

Polarity, II, 122. 

Politics, science of, II, 269. 

Possibility, of valid affirmation, I, 
13 ; relation to actuality and 
knowledge, 22-27, 52, 194 (cf. II, 
148) ; relation to the syllogism, 
II, 5, 8 ff., 32, 34 ; of -intelligence, 
8 ; and necessity, 10 ; of Being, 
13 ff. ; and relations, 20, 155 ff. ; 
of the understanding, 27, 28; of 
existence, 40; of ethics, 165; see 
Necessity, also Potentiality. 

Postulatiou, I, 80 note, 128 ff. ; II, 4. 

Potentiality, Aristotle's theory, I, 
261 ff. ; relation to actuality, II, 
156 ; law of, 242 ; metamorphosis 
into reality, 244 ; equational rela- 
tion with actuality, 261 ; ethical, 
265. 

Power, II, 157. 



Prantl, I, 36, 89 note, 150 note, 17^ 
note; on Aristotelian logic, II, 
177 note; on the syllogism, 206 
note ; on Hegel's logic, 210 note. 

Premises, II, 4-6, 8, 16, 30-38, 53- 
58, 129-132, 155-160 ; moral, 160- 
166, 170-173,266. 

Presuppositionless beginning, the, 
I, 10, 59, 66, 77, 80, 88. 89 note. 

Principium rati'onis sufficientit, 1, 32. 

Principle of philosophy, I, 67. 

Priority, I, 4-12, 18, 25-27, 59, 132; 
see a priori, also A priori. 

Process, knowing, I, 108, 207; II, 
60; evolutional, I, 207, 255, see 
also Evolution; cosmical and or- 
ganic, II, 63 ff., 70; ethical, 68, 
266; summary, 105; as living 
syllogism, 123-131, 235, 244; of 
evolution and involution, 122-131; 
identity of cognitive and ethical, 
274; self-perpetuating, 274-282; 
nature of universal, 279. 

Procyon, II, 20, 26, 29, 52, 53. 

Prodikos, I, 164. 

Proof, II, 34, 58, 124, 254. 

Property. I, 151, 178. 

Proposition, see Affirmation. 

Prosyllogisms, series of, II, 38. 

Protagoras, I, 164 ; II, 86. 

Prout. II, 122. 

Providence, II, 285. 

Prudence, II, 267. 

Psychology, rational. I, 99 ; of Plato 
and Aristotle, 154 ff., 163 ; II, 250 ; 
of perception, 50 note ; of Hegel, 
108 note; conceptual place, 246, 
255, 276. 

Psycho-physical constitution, I, 46. 

" Pure/^ I, 40-44. 

Pure experience, 1, 9, 1 23 ; as founda- 
tion of pure reason, 116; philoso- 
phy of, II, 1. 

Pure knowledge a priori, see a priori, 
also Kant. 

Pure reason, see Reason. 

Pure thought {reines Denken)^ I, 
36, 40-44, 62, 68 ; weaknesses of, 
130 note, 267 note, 270 ; refuted, 
177 note, 200 ; failure, 242 ; over- 
throw, 269 ; cannot think the I as 
person, II, 1 ; attempted abstrac- 
tion, 94 ; separates energy from 
reason, 106-115 ; Hegelian theory 
analyzed, 193-230; unreality of, 
253 ; would be no thought, 257. 
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PvpoM. n. «S-70, 99, 111 ; eUdcal, 
162-174, 193, X6S ff.; iDTolwkiB 
mod eyoloiioii of ethical, 270 ff. ; 
perpelsjauic eihiod, S74-S8S ; re- 
buioo to ifeadooi, S83; diTine, 
285 ; realiiatluo of, 286; tee alio 
TeleoloQr. 

Prthagormi, I, 301. 

Fythaguraaai, the, 1, 164. 

QrAUTT, n, 15a 

Qojuitity, in the sjOogHm, II, 29, 
30; aiMirelatioii,150; aodBeini^ 
244. 

Kacs^ohscioubvbm, gwin d, I, 
67 ; fnoctioii, 110 ff.; origin, 117, 
144 ; definition, 118; condition, 127 
note; relation to instinct, 127 
note ; emergence, 133-135 ; hered> 
itaiy, 136; in the Abeolote, II, 
290. 

Ratio cogmoteendi, I, 32-36. 

Raiio sui, I, 53, 59-63. 

Rational apprebeniion, II, 248. 

Rational Miiet, see Series. 

liationaliMm, ^M'^nnin^ of, I, 64 ff. ; 
relation t4) empiricism, 118; fol- 
lowing Kant, 141 ; defect, 147, 
204 ; d«jctriue of net-esaily, II, 7, 

10. 13; in S4>li{«i«m, 11 ; method, 
175 ff. 

Rationality, condition of, I, 3 ; na- 
ture, 12; proof, 20; law, 32, 51 
ff.; ground, 85 ; perception funda- 
mcnul to, 196; nf the aniverse, 

11, 123; »ee also Rea-^on. 
Reali.sra, I, 16 ; scientific, 36, 44, 49, 

63, 120 note, 122, 191 ; Auguatin- 
ian, 82 note (7); '* critical," of 
Riehl, 122 note ; foundation of in- 
ferential, 256-259; (Jreek, 263; 
II, 45 ; scientific critical. II, 13, 
106, 222 ; formula, 143 ; table, 144; 
fundamental principle, 148; sum- 
mary, 246; see Relations. 
Reality, in German idealism, L 40- 
44 ; of knowledge, 75 ; of o!)ject, 
123; of external world, 146; in 
space and time, 173, 176; of the 
single thing, 183; of genus and 
species, 187, 268 ; of existence, 
193; of knowledge, 194 ff. ; abso- 
lute, 209 ; three spheres, 210; of 
indiridual difference, 267 ; of 
space, II, 13 ; of the cosmos, 69 ; 



S penc e r ^ theotj criticifed, 72 ff . ; 
in the worid-proceM, 105; three 
' Mttti, 1 13 ; knowabfe, 123, 148, 
Dtific tbeorr, 149, see also 
nheolate gxonwl, 158; 
and poCentialitT, 242-245; aed 
idenllty , 244. 262; objective, of 
g j Mieia , epeci c i and ^leciniens, 237 
S.; objecCiTe refauiona, 240; iin- 
nuuMBt law, 242 ; Betn^ as, 243, 
•ee alio Being; of pereepCi,coa- 
cepti and ideas, 247 ff. ; samattrr, 
279 ; in Betn^ Kaomrnf^ and Do- 
tur, 285 ff. ; mbeolnte, 288. 
Realuation, moral, II, 262 C, 286 
Beneon, ideal of , I, I ; relation to 
afflnnation,3; togromid, 9; aec- 
enarysjetemof, 10, 11 ; natveot 
13-15, 38, 74; method of ioTcrti- 
' ^ 27; of becomini^ and 
uig, 32; identical with ez- 
perienoe, 54 ff., 45, 114; spccala- 
tkxflj sondered from eapoience 
as " pnre," 36, 40-44. 64 IT, 71-73, 
99, 102, 116, 123, 192; as imma- 
nent prooees, 50, 53 note ; its own 
ground, 53 ; relation to oau^e, 54 ; 
Kantian self-critici:*m of, 71-73; 
" light " of, 82 note (3) ff . ; as^ im- 
plitti in act of knowled;:e, 107 ; 
scope, 178; in!«eparable from ex- 
perience, 191 ; relation to involu- 
tion and regress, II, 2-4, tet 
Regress ; to the syllogism, 4 ff-, 
see Syllogism ; to necej^siity, 7 ff., 
see Necesf«ity ; immanent *reas<M] 
of, 8 ; Kant on, II; spontaneity 
of, 16 ; crucial question of " pure," 
41 ; summary, 59; telcological, 68, 
126, 127; in All-Person, 70; in 
world-process, 105 ; in action, 106 ; 
relation to energy, 106, 122-132, 
see Reason- Energy ; infinite, 123; 
in the objective inference, 124- 
131 ; thinks the ideal form, 132; 
summary of relationships. 149; 
reasoning and relationing, 156 ; 
elements, 157-160; pure, and cau- 
sality, 169; ethical relations, 160- 
1 74 ; law of essence as, 239 ; suffi- 
cient, 239 ; in energy as rifrht, 239; 
form-giving, 241 ; equality with 
energ)-. 245 ; unreality of '* pure," 
253 ; as a fanction of intelligence, 
255 ; as perceptive, logical and 
ethical comprenension, 256 ; List 
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appeal of, 256 ; directly perceiyes 
syUo^tic necessitpr, 259 ; ethical, 
teleulogical fancuons, 261-274; 
birth, 275 ; iu energy as evolution, 
279 ; absolute, 289 ; synopsis, 302. 

Reason-Energy, 1, 62, 74, 77; II, 
91, 156-160, 235. 

RcK^eptivity, of the understanding, 
II, 130. 

Reciprocity, ethical, II, 160 ff. ; logi- 
cal, 228. 

Reductio ad abaurdum, of pure 
thought, II, 214 ; ethical, 264. 

Regress, endless, I, 10, 25 ; of con- 
tent and ground, 31, 44 £f., 54 ff. ; 
rational, 33 ; causal, 52-54 ; mean- 
ing of rational, 54 ; double aspect, 
56 ; completion, 59 ; summary, 
60-63 ; immanent, 67, 74 ; rela- 
tion to axiom, 76 ; to conditions, 
II, 2 ; in the syllogism, 3 ff., 38. 

Reiff, J. F., I, 41 note, 89 note. 

Reiiic difference, I, 175. 

Reific essence, I, 187, 194, 196, 200- 
202, 206-210, 267 ; in the syllo- 
gism, II, 30, 239 ; of the finite I, 
289. 

Reinea Denken, see Pure thought. 

Reinhold, I, 245. 

Relating (relationing), II, 18, 19, 
156. 

Relational constitution, I, 108, 118, 
187 ff., 196, 202. 209 ; in the syllo- 
gism, II, 16, 27, 30, 40 ; relation 
to organism, 92 ; of the universe, 
104 ; form as, 114; of knowledge, 
148 ; of existence, 149 ; in percep- 
tion, 251 ; as free determination, 
279. 

Relations, nature of, I, 38; in Ger- 
man idealism, 40 ff. ; subjectivity 
of, 97 note; ultimate in Being, 
177 ; ontological, II, 13-17 ; oh- 
jectivity vs. subjectivity of, 17-33, 
46, 106; immanent in the syllo- 
gism, 21, 22, 53 ff., 129; absolute 
objective, 28; constitutive, onto- 
logical, 40 ; perception of, 50-52, 
129; cosmical, organic, 53 ff. ; ab- 
solute, prior, 59 ; in organism, 93 ; 
tabular summary, 144 ; objective, 
real, knowable, 148 ; 8co])e, 149 ; 
modality, c|uality, quantity and, 
150; Kantian theory of origin, 
150-155, 166 ; ontological, cli^- 
fied, 155-157; syllogistic, 156; 
VOL. II. — 34 



epistemological, 157; twofold ori- 
gin, 159, 166; ethical, 160-168; 
choice originates, 164 ; four theo- 
ries of contingent, 168 ; classifi- 
cation, 170-174 ; in trichotomy of 
Being, 237-250; their objectivity 
demonstrated, 240 ; equation, 243 ; 
things in themselves, 245 ; imma- 
nent in cognition, 247 ; necessary 
factors in knowledge, 255 ; intel- 
lection of, 256 ; equation of ethi- 
cal, 262 ; in the environment, 263 ; 
social, 268; fundamental moral, 
281 ff. ; synopsis, 300-^04. 

Relativity of knowledge, I, 74, 188 ; 
II, 78-91, 103, 111 ; absolute, 176, 
181 ; and the limits of knowledge, 
236. 

Religion, II, 70, 150, 166, 172 ; syllo- 

fistic place, 288 ; human and 
ivine, 289 ; in absolute syllogism, 

299, 308. 
Representation, I, 96, 226, 233 ; II, 

18. 
Resistance. II, 122. 
Responsibility, II, 165; see Obliga- 
tion, also Ought. 
Riehl, Professor, I, 122 note, 141 

note. 
Right, the, H, 160-174, 239; and 

wrong action, 163-166, 261 ff . ; 

Apriori of, 261, 266-271, 278 ff.; 

and moral criteria, 265 ff. ; as 

justice, 280-282. 
Righteousness. II, 270, 281. 
Rights, social, II, 268. 
Romanes, I, 189 note. 
Royce, Professor, I, 120 note. 

SCBPTICISM, I, 18-21 ; II, 194. 

Schelling, I, 42, 170, 265 note; II, 
177 ; his " Sprung," 200 ; founda- 
tion of his idealism, 205. 

Schleiermacher, II, 244 note. 

Schopenhauer, on truth, I, 4, 6 ; on 
ground and causality, 32; his alo- 
gism, II, 28, 262; and Hegel, 108 
note. 

Science (see Philosophy), as goal of 
philosophy, 1, 1, 69, 77 ; the possi 
bility of, 51 ff. ; method of, 145, 
see Method; modern, 169; old 
and new, 175, 189; limits, 198; 
true to Greek reaJism, II, 45; 
grounded in relations, 159, 170; 
and philosophy, 241; particular 
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scienoM, S45, S46; as sjUogutic 
e(^iiatioD, 254; the fimcUmeDUl 
acioDces, 287. 

Scientific mettiod, aee Method. 

'' Scientific Theism/' II, 52 note. 

Scientific theism, II, 118, 288, 298. 

Self (see the I), in modern thought, 

I, 92 £f. ; Home on, 93 ; subject 
and object in, 109; relation to 
race^^onscionsness, 112,115 ff . ; 
relation to heredity and will, 117; 
my- and another-, 133 ff. ; Aris- 
totle's theory, 154 ff. ; see also 
the We, 

Self-activity, " pare," I, 40, 44 ; in 
Kantian theory, 97 note; essence 
of thinking self, 11, 14 ; of All- 
Person, 68; teleological, 99. 117; 
Tiew of Leibnitz, 100; Hegel's, 
113,225; of Being, 127; inteUect- 
ual, 130 ; of evolutiou and invola- 
tiou, 236. 

Self-cause, I, 52 ; see also Causality. 

Sclf-cautfed, I, 31-33. 

Self-certainty, I, 82 note, 92; II, 
101. 

Self-coudition, I, 53. 

S«lf-coiisciou3 mechanism, of Spi- 
noza, II, 98. 

Self-cuiLsoiousiiess, I, 16; ground 
and es:*ence, *J9, 47 ; as startiiig- 
poiut, 62, 64 ; implied, iu the 
axiom of phihwophy, 67 ; unity of, 
97, nee :ilso Apperception ; uuivtT- 
sality, 106 note; pt)ssibility, 108; 
priiicifdb, 109 ; nvial, seo Uace- 
consciousness ; scope, 117; dortni- 
tion, 118; as Kgo and Nou-Hg«), 
127 ff.. »eo the I ; Fichto on, 128 
note, 227 ff. ; relation to postula- 
tiou, 128 ff.; ori^rin, 133 tt'., 144; 
Kantian the«>ry, 215 ff. ; Hegelian, 
276 ff., see also Heirel ; ultimate, 

II, 91 ; as unit of rea.<on-eneri^y, 
159 ; presuppo.<es perception, 2.')6 ; 
ethical, 273 ff. ; iu the Absolute, 
290. 

Self-contradiction, II, 15. 
Self-demon.stration, I, 21, 47, 56, 75. 
Self-determination of tlio self, II, 14, 

283 ; of Belns:. 280. 
Self-devotion, ll. 70, 166, 278, 289. 
Self-existence, I, 31-33. 
Self-groundednes.%, as criterion, I, 7, 

33, 78-80, 84 ff. 
Self-idenUty, II, 121. 



Self-knowledge, I, 39 ; of the Abso- 
lute, II, 16 ; see Self-cooscioiMness. 

Self-mediation, II, 34-^7, 57, 70. 

Self-particnlarization, I, 149, 254. 

Self-perpetuating process, II, 3, 68, 
274-282. 

Self-preservation, II, 265, 269, 272 
note ; ethical place of, 278. 

Self-realization, II, 286. 

Self-relation, 1,41. 

Self-relational coostitation, see Re- 
lational. 

Self-respect, II, 278. 

Self -sovereign^ of the I and the We, 
II, 278. 

Self -surrender, 11, 166. 

Self-universalization, II, 149. 

Selfishness, II, 263, 271, 283. 

Sensation, in experience, I, 38; in 
modem philoeophy, 64; Kant's 
theory, II, 135 ff., 146, 150 ; classi- 
fied, 249 ff. ; visual, 258. 

Sense-perception, II, 248 ff., 258; 
see also Perception. 

Sensibility, see Understanding. 

Seutimen'talism, II, 266. 

Sepjuration, metaphysic^al, see Plato; 
see also Kxpeneuce, and Reason. 

Sequence, I, 52. 

Series, Jiidles.s, I, 25 ; rational and 
causal, 51-55; self-con.'icious. 101 ; 
indeterminate, 116; evolutional, 
173. 180. 199 ff. ; caus;il without 
rational. II, 99. 

Service, II. 265, 269. 278, 290. 

Simpliciu.-!, 1. 168 note. 

Simple apprehen>ion. 11,248. 

Sin, is the ethical fallacy, II, 267. 

Sitti'irhkfit, ll, 267. 

Social ethics. II, 269. 

Social organism, U. 161 ff., 268. 

Social rights, II, 268. 

Sokratcs, 1, 164, 165, 185; II, 86, 
103, 177, 178 note. 

Solipsi.^m (see Idealism), I, 97 note, 
122, 147, 216-221, 256 ; of Fichte. 
25S ; only e.^cajH? from, 259 ; im- 
plied in rationalism, II, 11; in 
idealism, 60, 138, 142. 

Something vs. Everything and Noth- 
ing. 1, 129 ff. 

Sopliistic, see Method. 

Sophists, the. I. 164. 

Soul (see the I), self -certainty of, I, 
82 note; Descartes on, 90; and 
body, 148 ; .fVristotle's theory, 154- 
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157 ; dualism of Kody and, II, 96, 
294 ; interaction of body and, 118. 

Sovereignty, II, 161. 

Space and time, Kantian theory, I, 
173; II, 18, 141; nnit-oni venal 
in, I, 193; the individual in, 199- 
201; evolution in, I, 267; II, 2; 
as forms, 1 1, 18, 141 ; objectively 
real, 13, 28 ; Spencer on, 71 ; 
Apriori of Beinj^ in, 155; neces- 
sary relations ol, 166; necessity 
of, 242; perception in, 251. 

Species, reLeUion to particulars and 
universals, I, 39, 155 ff. ; to speci- 
mens, 115; to genus, 129, 182, 
268; Aristotle's theory, 151, 156 
ff., 17, 179 ; relation to accidents, 
173; to essence, 174, 187; whole 
individual essential to, 175; Dar- 
winian theory, 175, 179; Romanes 
on, 189 note ; Cuvier on, 191 ; 
reality of, 197 ; derivation, 268 ; 
Hegel's view, 272 ff.; value of 
Darwin's discovery, 293; in the 
syllogism, II, 3,28-36,53-60, 129; 
evolution of, 3, 123-131, 238 ff. ; 
H. S. Williams on, 53 note ; in 
the organic process, 63 ff.. 123- 
131; Conn cited on, 125; as 
kinds in themselves, 237 ; Nageli 
on, 237 ; objective realitv, 237 ff. ; 
and concepts, 246 ; ontological re- 
lations, 285 ; in the absolute syllo- 
gism, 293-295. 

Specimens, relation to universals, I, 
39, 115, 159, 171 ff.; relation to 
accidents, 175 ; in rational regress, 
II, 3 ; species evolves, 4, 124 ; in 
the syllogism, 28-^6, 53-60; the 
new, 130, 132 ; in ontological evo- 
lution, 237 ff . ; as things in them- 
selves, 237, 239 ; and percepts, 246 ; 
gprowth, 253 ; ontolo^cal relations, 
285 ; in absolute syllogism, 287, 
293-295 ; see Species. 

Spedmen-g^oup, II, 124-131. 

Spencer, ms mechanical evolution- 
ism, n, 2; on knowledge, 9; on 
evolution, 60, 70; theory of life, 
64; criticism of his evolutionism, 
72-91, 126; relation to agnosti- 
cism, 78-91 ; cited on Ultimate 
Cause, 81; his Unknowable criti- 
cised, 82-91, 123; illustration of 
the watch, 88 ; principle of "rela- 
tiTity/' 90; pandynamism, 94; 



compared with Spinoza, 98 ; theory 
of accumulation of experience, 
240 note ; his '* Infinite and Eter- 
nal Energy," 244; will soon be 
outgrown, 274. 

Spinoza, I, 52 ; his theories exam- 
ined, II, 97 ff. ; relation to Ilcgel, 
111, 112; his ''attributes," 117; 
Etbica, 135. 

Spirit, as antecedent, II, 68; iden- 
tity with Nature, 68-70, 91, 127; 
Hegel's view, 108-115, 181, 220 
note, 226 ; course of, 239, 243 ; 
method, 286, 288. 

Spiritual, world-process, II, 69-91, 
280; activity, 114; energy, 119, 
131; consciousness, 275; evolu- 
tion of, 280. 

Spontaneity, Kantian view, I, 97, 
106 note; and heredity, 112, 126 ; 
and uniqueness, 254; Kantian 
theorv examined, II, 16-^5, 38- 
54, 58 ff., 129, 143, 151-155; of 
knowledge, 43; creative, 156; 
moral, 164-167. 

Standard, moral, II, 161 ff. ; see also 
Criterion. 

Starting-point, of philosophy, I, 3- 
15, 22 note, 30, 48; of modern 
philosophy, I, 64 ff. 

Stoicism, II, 267. 

Subject, of knowledge, I, 13, 65, 75; 
the judging, 13 ff., 33, 46 ff., 99, 
109; II, 17, 129, 151; the relat- 
ing, I, 97 note ; identity with ob- 
ject in the self, 108 ; subject-object, 
110, 117-126; II, 240; and object 
of knowledge, I, 115, 121, 123, see 
also Object ; knowledge of object 
by, 117; activity of, 123; as ob- 

i'ect, 137 ; absolute subjectobject, 
I, 16, 68, 235; in Kantian deduc- 
tion, 17 ff. ; relation to syllogism, 
129 ; relations in, 154 ; the moral, 
164-166 ; relation to object and 
other subjects, 247-250; self-de- 
termining, 261 ; determines the 
object in knowing, 263 ff. 

Subjective inference, knowing pro- 
cess of, II, 128 ; 8ubjectiveK)bject- 
ive, 285. 

Subjectivism, beginnings of, I, 16, 
64, 82 note, 92; of Kant,Ml6,8ee 
Kant; transition to objectivism, 
214 ; when consistent, is solipsism, 
n,n,101; ofKant,analyzed,16ff., 
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4S If.; epiftMiiologj of, 46-52, 
132 flf., 236; of Hume, 48 note; 
source, 50; of DeacarusB, 101; 
formal logic of, 238 ; fmilure, 292. 

Sobiectirity, in iadgment, I, 13 ff. ; 
11, 12 note ; of necevitjr, 10 ff., of 
relations, see Relations. 

Substance, the I as real, I, 100 note, 
106; Aristotelian theory, 150 ff., 
168, 261-266; of knowing self, II, 
14; as cosmic energy, 69 ff.; 
Cartesian theory, 96; Spinoxa's 
theory, 97-101 ; Leibniti's theory, 
100; 'as identity in difference, 
105; Hegel's theory, 110-114,215; 
real, 1 13 ; relation to matter, 1 14 
ff. ; to energy, 1 15 ff., 242 ; mind 
and body ss one, 118 ; energy as 
sole, 120-123; summary of rela- 
tionships, 149, 238 ff. ; and^world- 
will. 279. 

Subsumption, inherence and, see In- 
herence ; in the syllogism, II, 
30-39, 60 ; in the unirerse, 243 ; 
in epistemology, 246 ; ethical, 261, 
274. 

Succewion, see Perception, also 
Time. 

Such, »*ee Thw. 

Suffering, II. 120, 284. 

Sufficient re;ii«<>ii, 1, 32; II, 239. 

«5)iiw//ium qenus, II, 3, 129, 173, 240, 
288, 289'. 

iSummum inJividuum, II, 240, 288, 
289. 

Sumption, II, 31-33. 

Superpersoual, the, II, 84. 

Svtlogism, the Aristotelian immedi- 
^ate, I, 63 ; the principle of, 73, 74, 
211 ; dif»covery of conditions, 11, 
2-4 ; elenieuts, 4 ; the must, 5 ; 
its necessity ontological, 6 ; Sir 
Wm. Hamilton on, 6 ; theories of 
necessity auiUyzed, 7 ff. ; object of 
experience is implicit syllogism, 
12 note ; necessity is objective, 13; 
Being conditions thinking, 14; 
illustration of, 14; experience a 
necessary factor, l^ ; eternal syl- 
logism of Being, 1 6 ; Kantian 
necessity criticised, 16-24 ; his 
" must a spontaneous act, 20 ; 
necessary inference illustrate<l by 
a syllogism, 20 ; nature of infer- 
ence, 21, 22; of agreement, 23; 
Kantian subjective necessity really 



ob)ectiTe, 24 ; synthesis and neces- 
sity of jndgmeota, 26 ; ontological 
conditions determine truth, 27; 
absolute objectivity of relations 
the norm, 28 ; extension, intension, 
quantity, validity, 29; terms, 30; 
I»emises, 31, 34, 254; the must is 
cosmic, 32; apodeictic judgment, 
32 ; the nine canons, 33-37 ; va- 
lidity vs. fallacy, 35 note; the 
empurical element, 37; necessity 
absolute, 39 ff.; contrasted with 
Kantian subjectivism, 41-52; an- 
tecedent and consequent, 52, 56; 
rnus, spedee and specimen, 53 
; Apnori of Being the ground, 
54, 55 ; relation of terms, 56 ; the 
three syllogisms, 56 ; the process, 
57; proof, 58; syllogism of Be- 
ing, 59-91 ; involution and evo- 
lution in, 60 ff.; syllogism of 
energy, 62 note ; the gen^ic, 67 ; 
three aspects, 69; syllogism of 
knowledge, 92-131 ; summary, 95; 
Hegel on, 109 ; the living cosmic, 
123, 245; objective inference in, 
124; of heredity, 124-128; sub- 
jective inference in, 128; ojf epis- 
temological heredity, 128; sum- 
mary, 132 ; the law of, 149 ; 
nnoriginated major, 155; the one 
Keasou-Euergy syllogizing, 156; 
ultimate determination of, 156; 
epistemological relations, 157-160; 
possibility of a conclusion, 160, 
179 ; of duty, 162 ; moral, 163 ; of 
religion, 166, 172; of philosophy, 
173; deduction and induction in, 
175 ; Aristotle's discovery of, 176 ; 
syllogistic vs. dialectic, 179-233; 
V8. sophistic, 195 note; lYantl on 
its foundations, 206 note ; is the 
only real form of knowledge, 223 ; 
relation to contradiction, 228 ; as 
law of unit-universals, 229 ; sum- 
mary, 231-233 ; absolute, 234, 
237 ; Kant on categorical, 234; 
relation to Absolute Subject, 235 ; 
ontological foundations, 237 ff. ; 
concrete, 239, 243 ; genus, species 
and specimen in nature's prem- 
ises. 243 ; its essence is equation 
of relations, 243 ; secret of, *' new 
insiglit " of, 244 note ; eternal 
equality of antecedent and conse- 
quent, 245, epistemological foun- 
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dations, 245 ff.; new conclnsion 
in, 251 ; in scientific method and 
system, 253; indnctive, 254; is 
not a petitio principii, 255 ; three 
orders of percepts in, 256 ; pre- 
soppositions of, 259 ; condition of 
rational inference in, 259 ; char- 
acter of the ethical, 262, 266 ; one 
process in Being, Knowing and 
Doing, 267 ; ground of ethical syl- 
logistic, 268 ff. ; ethical processes 
in, 274-291 ; universal process, 279 
ff. ; comprehensive summary, 285 ; 
absolute methodology, 287; ab- 
solute syllogism analyzed, 289; 
involves solution of problem of 
transition to the We, 292 ; the syl- 
logism stated to include known 
worlds, 293 ; synopsis, 297-308. 

Syllogistic, see Method. 

Synthesis, act of, II, 16. 

Synthetic judgment, II, 26 flf. 

Synthetic unity, see Apperception. 

Tait, II, 116. 

Teleology, I, 307 ; II, 2, 65-70, 84- 
91, 117, 124-127; ethical, 167,261 
ff. ; law of, 239, 243; of reason, 
261 ; universal, 279. 

Tension, II, 122. 

Terminable, II, 274. 

Terms, in causal series, I, 51-54; 
totality of, 62 ; and relations, 177 ; 
of the syllogism, II, 4, 30, 33-37, 
56 ; genera, species and specimens 
as, 239-247; percepts, concepts 
and ideas as, 247 ; general, 252 ; 
ultimate, of philosophical syllo- 
gism, 286 ff. 

Thales, I, 164. 

Thathandlung, I, 75, 235. 

Theism, scientific, II, 118, 288, 298. 

Theology, II, 288. 

Theory of knowledge, see Epistem- 
ology. 

Thing, the kind as origin of, 1, 115 ; 
relation to logical division, 129 ff. ; 
conscious and unconscious, 133, 
138; as Unit-universal, 133, 193; 
Aristotle's theory, 157-162, 171 ; 
objectively real in space and time, 
173; determines the concept, 195; 
law of, 210; in rational regress, 
II, 3 ; conditions thought, 14 ff. ; 
and kind, 39 ; and relations, real, 
together, 148, 238 ff. 



Thing in itself (Ding an sich), 
Cohen on, I, 41 ; Kantian, 122 
note, 208 (cf. II, 12) ; relation to 
negation, 129 ff. ; as "I in the 
We," 186; essence, 187 ff.; He- 
gel's substitute, 264 ; the real, 267 
n. ; in rationalism, II, 10 ; is the 
object, 12 note, 16,41 ; in Kantian 
deduction, 17 ff., 145 ff. ; the syl- 
logism as, 22, 27 ; Kant on, 23 ; 
is both individual and universal, 
39; in agnosticism, 78 ff. ; the I 
as, 108; and the unknowable, 
146-150, 171; relation to experi- 
ence, 223 ; states of consciousness 
as, 237 ; constitution of, 239, 240; 
summary, 245. 

Thought, relation to Being, I, 1, 
38 ff., 59 ff., 76, 107 (cf. II, 45), 
see also Apriori of Being; sub- 
jective, 12; in modem philosophy, 
64 ff., 91, see also Pure thought; 
when true, 87, 111; relation to 
knowledge, 87, 107, see also Knowl- 
edge ; relation to whole self, 117 ; 
Hegelian theory, 120 note ; nega- 
tion as function of, 130 note; 
grounded in eternity and Being, 
II, 2 ff. ; derivation, 7 ff.; relation 
to necessity, 13 ff ., 39 ff. ; ground- 
form of, 14; syllogism o^36 ff., 
123 ff., see Syllogism ; spontaneity 
of, 43 ; and Being in the Absolute 
Self, 45 ; necessary method of, 59 ; 
Spinoza^s theory examined, 98; 
teieological, 99 ; in world-process, 
105; in action, 106 ; Hegel on, in 
absolute idealism, 108 ff. ; as form, 
114; as personality, 118; laws, 
180 ; equation with existence, 244 ; 
forms of, 245 ; image and notion 
in, 252 ; see Apriori of, Consdoua- 
ness, Mind and Reason. 

Time, as mere sequence, I, 52 ; and 
eternity, 11, 2; space and, see 
Space. 

Torquemada, II, 265. 

Transcendence, I, 14, 67, 109; II, 
83 ff. 

Transcendentalism, II, 209, 266, 290. 

Transference, Kantian theory, I, 
218 ff. ; Fichte's, 244 ff. ; Hegel's 
279 ff. 

Transition to the external world and 
the We, II, 292; see the I, also 
the We. 
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nuts, 391^ 

tnmii^ ndcMl gfooAd < I, 4, s»; 
Eiiirial^ €, 6S, BO uota ; An^o*^ 

ct/ut.'o|it ftf 111 (ntmtkm, IIG hau* ; u> 
wwmvi v»4 ali1«ct^ ST ikoUt^ loa, 
I9t|k tl*4rUi«^ XI, IS, £7, 
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ICk 73 ; form of ex^tencer 30 ; 
t«lft£iofU, 155-169, 170; Me Con- 

illtlOU, 
UtifdnnciifiiftieM, I, IS, 133^143, 

Umlenfit&UfliDf;, Mid lensibilitf, 1, 
30, U1, 177, 905-dOd; It, 16 ff. ; 
10 K&ntiftxi doctrine, I, 65, lOS 
nota ; a jfrimit as ; ftnd a*»<xia^ 
tioo, n. 9; lulUFe &f, 16^33, SO- 
BS, 130, 15», 191-20S, 243^ per^ 
c«|7live, 129, 348 fS,; m function 
of ititcl]ij^tic«, 355 ff. 

UiidiiiitibQt«d luiddle, LI, 34, 

Uii^MiUMiti^, the, I. 172*174, 

UnhdfipineM, II, SS3. 

Uuk^ueiteiW, I, 3df 179, 300 iwie, 
S54; 11^289, 2!H, 

Unitobjoct, h 39, 

UoiVouiveml, the T m, I, 117-122 ; 
the object m, 123-126; doable 
coostitntioD, 175 ; i-otidition of 
kjuowledge, 1 85 ; in t^\mi^ and j 
time* 193; wid pcrro|jMxmceptJ 
197*201 i Aod cfiaence, tOit ; ex- 
istence! and know lodge a«, 206-209; 
law of« 2 10-2 in, 267 ; in the wvMo- 

gbm. n, a n., u. as. 53 ff./ias, 

32^ : rclntion to nec^Hitj, 16, 
4t, &9 ; nbflolatft^ 36 ; pit»tij>posH 
bv Spencof. 75 ; to evolution, 22 
ff, ; tAtinkr aummAry, 144^ in 
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IMff.; MMMijofnliM 
ti», S40 ft; ia wHologitta 
HoM^ SS7; ia adMllie smI 
m ; ia tCUod nbCioMH St8 ; Ite 

ITniti, niafina In Hiti mm! yftjni 
lai% I, a« ft. lot, 178; to wAtwt- 
Mlm ft7, M bdindaaK ako Uirit* 
aaiianil; of pwce p ti o i^ II, 8^ 
148; ai BuoaaiK 100; ol aaWt 
117;of€lBtioaof, ISlft 

Uiritr^aad oaivatMJitjr ia Biiu;!, 
lOl; 



of the aaiTOM. II» 8, : 

I of ideas, 9: M 
tk» I» aba Uaifc* 



UahanaL latertoa to iadMtaili 

•104 aotok 148^ in; acMatiOe 
tibioiy, 84, H, liO aoK 148 C, 

178 ; lolatioa to tba indhriilad, 
84 iC; aataia, of, 87; lefaoioB to 
aamiiicol sell, 88-96; to latioaal 
•di^ 96; to ooosdonsoeM, lOS 
note ; unscientific theory, 105 ; as 
origin of the indiridoal, 115; '* the 
I*' as real, 117; concrete, 119; 
rationalistic theorr, 142; Aris- 
totelian, 145, 150-1*70; inherence 
in, 145, 193, 266-268; relation to 
accidents, 157-206; Teller on 
Plato's theory, 151, 167 ; summary 
of Aristotelian theory, 157, 179; 
Antisthenes' theory, 165-170; 
theories compared, 'l71 £F. ; rela- 
tion to unit, 176, see Unit-uniTer- 
sal ; to property, 1 78 ; to essence, 
188; ground-principle of scien- 
tific theory, 193, 204 ff. ; H^I's 
theory, 265 ft. ; extension and in- 
tension of, 269 ; in the syllogism, 
n, 4; evolution of, 121 ff.; sob- 
sumption of particulars under, 
243. 

Universalism, 1, 15, 16 ; see Realism. 

Universality, as goal of science, I, 
1 ; basis,' 6, 14; of content and 
^^und, 1 1 ; subjective, 1 2 ; ob- 
jective, 15; relation to individuals, 
39, 54, 269 ff. ; absolute. 59-61 ; 
of self-conHciousness, 106 note, 
109 ; in object of knowledge, 107 ; 
through heredity, liOT ; relation 
to necessity, II, 39 ff., ultimate. 
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155 ff. ; relation to genera and 
species, 238; auits and, 248; of 
the world, 294; see Rationality, 
also Validity. 

Universe (see World), logical divi- 
sion of, I, 1 28 ff . ; process of, II, 
2, 159, see Evolution ; unity of, 3, 
240; in the syllogism, 36; as or- 
ganism, 33 ft., 94, see Organism ; 
as living, 66, 249; as Absolute 
Knower, 159 ; summary, 239, 240 ; 
endlessly syllogistic, 243; moral 
equilibrium of, 278 ; ideal of, 290. 

Unknowable, reality, 1, 210 ; of Spen- 
cer, II, 73 ff .; criticism, 82 ff., 98, 1 23; 
and the knowable, 146-155, 235. 

Unlikeuoss, I, 133, 138 ; II, 75, 270. 

Ilnoriginatod relations, II, 155-170. 

Utilitarianism, II, 265-267. 

Validity, I, 3, 6, 13-15, 22; cri- 
terion of, 66-68; ground, 59, 62, 
85; of human knowledge, 187, 
193 ff. ; Kantian theory, 220-224 ; 
of the syllogism, II, 4 ff., 29-^8, 54, 
179 ff.; of formal logic, 238; of 
induction, 254. 

Variable relations, II, 155-162. 

Variation, see Darwin. 

Verification, II, 37, 59, 254, 258. 

Virchow, 1, 274. 

Virtue, II, 70, 1 62-1 74 ; is the ethical 
syllogism, 267 ; in absolute logic, 
285. 

Visual perception, II, 251. 

Volition, see Will. 

Von Hartmann, II, 28. 

Wallace, A. R., I, 159, 189 note. 

Wallace, Edwin, I, 150 note. 

Wallace, Wm., on IlegeVs Propa- 
deutii; I, 265 note. 

Washington, Geo., I, 200. 

Wassou, I). A., II, 272 note. 

Way Out of Agnosticism, The, I, 
120 note, 307. 

We, the, relation to "the I," I, 15, 
110-113; as origin of "the I," 
115 ff., 126, 133, 255; "Each of 
the We," 119, 121, 125; ultimate 
origin of, 127 note; contains anti- 
thesis, 133; and Not- We, 139; 
table of antitheses, 142 ; conclu- 
sions which follow, 144; relation 
to external world, 146-148 ; •* I in 
the We" as unit-universal, 186, | 



275 ; transition from " the I " in 
German idealism, 213 fit. ; Kantian 
theory, 215 ff . ; Fichte's sever- 
ance from " the I," 255 ; Hegel's 
theory, 261 ff. ; identical with 
Fichte's, 278, see Hegel; in the 
syllogism, II, 23, 39, 57 ; in the 
Absolute, 91 ; in absolute logic, 
250; ethicality of, 267 ff . ; self- 
sovereignty o'f, 278; in absolute 
syllogism, 288 ff. ; origin of " the 
I " through, 290-295. 

What of the object, the, II, 223, 251, 
257. 

Whole, relation to units, I, 38 ; to 
parts, 52 ; Aristotle's theory, 54, 
163 ; of thought, feeling and will, 
117; relation to universals, 119, 
see Universals ; in the syllogism, 
II, 32 ; relation to organism, 93. 

Will, I, 3, 12, 46, 49; relation to 
whole self, 117; to machine and 
personality, II, 85 ff., 100 ; Hegel's 
theory discussed, 108 note, in the 
universe, 149; in ethicj*, 163-174; 
relation to a priori intellect, 240 ; 
to demonstration, 259; the "good 
will," 261, 267; freedom of, 262 
ff. ; as ethical energy, 271, 286; 
world-will, 279 ; human and al»- 
solute, 290. 

Williams, H. S., II, 53 note. 

Windelband, on history of philoso- 
phy, I, 69-73 ; on presupposition- 
less beginning, 80 note ; on Angus- 
tine, 82 note ; on Descartes, 88 
note; on Kant's Verhindung^ II, 
140. 

Wisdom, ethical, II, 265. 

Work, II, 122. 

World, problem of inner and outer, 
I, 64, 142-148 (cf. II. 292) ; knowl- 
edge of inner and outer, 213 ff. ; 
as machine, II, 2, 66, 89, 77, 89, 
102; and mind. 59, 60, 96, 123; 
world-process, 65-70 ; as organism 
and person, 89, 239 ; substance 
and process, 105; ground of world- 
process, 155 ff . ; objective infer- 
ence of, 1 24-1 28 ; and knowledge, 
159; freedom and neces.sity m, 
241 ; organic and inorganic, 243 ; 
outer, in perception, 251 ; world- 
will and intellect, 279 ; absolute 
syllogism of, 288; identity and 
difference of internal and exter- 
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Zbiabs. oi Platans 



iMdhH kBaf«Mff^ ISt Boto; cm 
AMd Ifol-A, 1S8 note; cm Aim^ 
ftoOslitiMOIJ of BIlilWMll^ 150C, 
171, Ml, MS; OB Plato's irfiitov* 
IM, 168; cm Flaftonie thcioij ol 
cobc«pu, 15t, IC6; OB AtMtolto% 
tbeoi7 of ^*the I," 154; ob Ui 
tbeorr of pofMpCioB, 161; €■ 
Sukrateft, 164 Bote; ob Plato ani 
AnLUthcneo, 16ft Boto; ob tha 

m- Zimo, h 164. 

86 Z«fD, ab«oliit&, 1, 197 ; II, 191, 181. 
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